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2^<n te vvnterad aoiMf tlM wnteis who havQgircn ai^ 

^**'"* i}r.MiiiMfc 

BiOGRAPJsi. 
AENJAllIN FRANKLIN, LL. D4 

. ftetdfi Tim ^Tk^nutj? hd^hi bold F^i^Un trstA^ 
llpcrVi awful thmtdtrr* roUlng o'er hU heu ; 
VvliVotTrni^ ^QJjilj l^M? billowy sJctrt dct^rm^ 
jLHlfbrk; tiftina errj blaze- tfaye hbck'nitij; tt^not 
See the dciiwiidmi^ itrcsirn aruuiul Kini bum, 
Oianct; on liu r«l, ami with in RTtidaoa: mm ; 
9 Ht biiU coiiitictixij^ tieav^ju t^itir bLuc empire, 

}Ta BOTBt vt^n folnlMii; ituetdi ih^ TAult t»Vn]^rtad, 

Tba liTMl^ive «bali hUii^e thv r^^ac viiU drLivt ; 

ttm Unftn Dor tecnpkt, iliii£yrrii]]^ with the loqad, 

fk£k is tke fiuacft, ud i))rad ilntmctkni iruuikL 

fik dkriw tstK the <brat^ihw blMU thit wait, 

■hsU lE«dft minklntr td vMtd tbe baUi of iaT« | 

Thf pointed ifetl oVr-top the jiiLTmliti^,^ Jiiirvi 

Anil l*f*ii, tt'er tremMiiie n^ith, Elii r*Lirfiik-» (ire; 

In kii jgtod &11U: whikdijtftnt wvirkli wjoice, 

Fu «i the iicbtninst iMfiCj or ibtuhkn tuK t^i- froi^* 

llr our biogrft|»b)r this ttontli have not the charm of norel* 
^ to recommeiid it, it nay at least aspire to the praise of 
hafing for its subject one of the Inightest luminaries in that 
ooDiielladon of sages which guided our nation through the 
perils of revohitian. We glory b the contemplation of one, 
1H10, bred to a mechanic art, has imparted a kind of borrowed 
lustre to all its succeeding professors— -one, to use the lan« 
guage of our lamemed Paimb, 

Wboie fromethean line 
Drew a tpsrk from the doedt aad made prhttiqg di^iae.. 

BawjAMiir Frakklin was bom in Boston, Massachusetts, 
January 17th, 1706. His &ther Josiah, who was a nadve of 
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Nouing;hamshire, England, finding himself subjected to ya« 
rious hardships, on account of his attachment to the religiona 
opinions of the Non-conformistS| quitted liis native coomiy 
together with his wife and three children, and, about the year 
1683, found an asylum from persecution in New-EnglaiKL 
Tiie trade, to which he had been brought up, was that of a 
dyer; but, finding it very unprofitable In this country, ^h# 
soon after his arrival took up that of a tallow chandler. Bjr 
bis first wife he had seven children ; and by the second teof 
of whom Benjamin, the subject of this article, was the eighcb* 

In the account which Dr. FranltHn gives of hit father, lie 
represents him as a pious, prudent, and ingenious man, en« 
dowed with a good mechanical genius, and capable, on occa* 
aion, of using the took of other workmen with great dexter- 
ity. He also possessed a sound understanding and solid 
judgement, and was universally esteemed by his neighbors 
iVi a man td great probity and discernment. His mother was 
a virtuous and discreet woman, who united her best endeav- 
ors with her husbcmd, to implh)ve and form the minds of thefar 
ohiidren, and to make them useful and virtuous members of 
society. Such were the parents, sucb the instructors, to 
whom the world was indebted fi>r this bene&ctor of the hu- 
man race ; for from them, he, in his younger years, imbH>ed 
thosfs^priaoiplea of moral rectitude, and that Aversion from 
arbitmry power, for which, through the whole of a long life, 
he afterwards becalne so eminently conspicuous. 

.Young Franklin, having been early designed fbr the nAw' 
istry, was, at the age of eight yotfs, t^it to die graasmaf- 
^hool of Boston, from which, notwithstanding his uncom* 
mon progress in the Latin Isnguage, he vras removed at tiio 
ctod of one year to a school for wiMng and arithmetic; bia^ 
|Rther considering, that, with his large &mily, he could IB 
afifbrd the expenses of a liberal odutadon, and that persona 
so educated were often but poorly provided for. 

At the age of ten, Frsmfctin^was taketi from school, and, 
for some time, emi^ed by tils father, to asdst him in hSs 
buttness. The trade of a tallow chandler was, however, tho 
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lAject of his aversion ; and as his dislike continued to in- 
crease! his father) apprehensive lest lie should ran off to sea, 
fot to' that kind of life lie had evinced a great predUeetiont 
endeavored to fisc his inclinations on land, hy taking him to 
the shops of different artificers. Hence he acquired a fond* 
uejis lor seeing good workmen employed at their business, 
and -wm epabled to construct machines for his experimentSy 
which it would have been extremely difficult for the best me- 
chanics to finish exactly according to his wishes. The trade 
of a cutler was at last fixed for Franklhi : but some disagree^ 
ment arising about a foe, detemuned his Either to relinc^uish 
his intention. 

He had early discovered a great fondness for reading, an4 
regularly expended what little money he could procure, in 
the purchase of books. Hisfother, observing this propeosi^ 
tj, at last resolved to make him a printer, and he according^ 
ly bound him as an apprentice to his brother James, at the 
age of 13 years. He soon made great proficiency in the 
business, and found himself extremely happy, as he was ena«» 
bled to gratify hb fovorite inclination for reading, by borrow^ 
lag books from the apprentices of booksellers, with whom ho 
became acqusdnted. Franklin pow wrote several little poet* 
ical pieces, and his brother thinking that this talent might be 
turned (o advantage, persuaded him to write two ballads ; 
one of which was called the Ught'-HouMe Tragedy y and was 
founded on a melancholy accident, whicll had lately happen*^ 
cd, vis. the drowning of captain Worthilake 9nd his two 
daughters ; and tlie other a sailor song, on the capture of 
Te€ch or Blmckbtardy the noted pirate. Although it is prob- 
able, that these first productions of our author might afford 
no pvesage of his fuiure greatness, yet a perusal of them 
would be highly satis&ctory. They are now, however, no 
wrhere to be found. Dr. Franklin hinsself used to say, that 
they were wretched stuff, ia the stylo of Grub-street ballads. 
However this may be, they w^re read with great avidity, and 
aauch i^^plaudcd. Thb rabed the vanity of our young wni 
tbor, and he probably would have gone on in the service of 
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tlM ipuict, lad nof bb&tter» b]r diddiiog hb f€Hona9Mcm$ 
^md shewing him the unproStableoets of poetryi turned bis 
thoughts to porsnitSy vhicbi though leup pleasiogy enabled 
^im to lender sendee^ to mankiaclof « more esseni^l apd 
permanent nature* 

About this timey our author bad formed an intimate ac« 
quabtanc^ with a lad named John Collinsi who waat lil^^ 
bimselfy remar]Md>]7 food of reading. For the sake of qifi- 
tual impiovemeaiy it was usual for these two frtends to diar 
pute upon various . sttbjectt^ At last a topic yas startod^^ 
which produced a longer discussion than usual ; and as, th^ 
parted without det^rmiaiog the poisty and business not per* 
initting th^m to se^each other frequentlfy Franklin coa^p 
mitted his argumenu to writing and sent them tp Cirfliifit 
who replied in the same way. Scferal letters had passed 
between ^lemt whep the papers fell into the hands of Franks 
Ib's £stberi who, without entering into the merits of tbo 
causcy took ocea^(m.t9 point out to his sonf thaty though bo 
excelled h|a fmtagonist in onbi^graphj and. punctuatieoy ho 
|fas much inferior to him in elegance QCexpcesaion» airoite* 
ment, a|id perapi^it]^* Convinced of the justice of bis Sm 
Iber's . remarkff be determined to impaoTO bis maniier of 
writbg. Fortunately the third yolpme of -the Spectatw foil 
fn his yff ; and as the style appeared to him to be eyoelleott 
he resolTcd to inuute it. His method of domg this w^^ 
frowned with the dfuced suceess ^ we therefore conceive it 
may be uaeful^ at least to our young readers, if we oooniu* 
lucate it Aft^i* reading a paper orer, he took short notes of 
the sentiments. These he laid by for a few day% and then 
without opening the book endeafored to complete the paperi 
bj expressing the ^entiittents fit length. Finding hisMlf 
^metimesat a loea for woads, bethought he might remedy 
that deficieficyi If ngun having recourse to making verses^ 
in which th^ instant w|M»t of words of the same impoet^hii^ 
of different length and sonnd to auit the rhyme» obliges a 
person to seek for a variety of words, and to impreaa this va^ 
netjr on the ^lind. ^t accordingly tPfMd Mne of ^ talM^ 
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ffftbe spectators into rerie, ml iftor ^me lS|w iiMo gmit 
figain« He smncumef tbrew U^ \dsktM into, a cfipfimd ^^(^ttb 
andi aftei^ a few wceksy eodeayored to reduce t^fun to or4o^ 
Be th^9 acqoifed a ix^etbod of expreuiog kU tbo^^^ } ^ 
bf comparing bia composition witb the origioalt iraa«&«M|f 
{oeoiTectanyitiacciiracyiDtbestjle^ri^naiig^iB^t. ^oamr 
timea be coiM^eivcd» that, in a fsm pstpi^c^lia 1^ Wpmioi 
I90B tb# lillAg^lfW *9<i P»tbpd of thft origwHi and tbia ««r 
foraged bb^ to penevete in bis ft^emptt 10 bo a fm wH^ 
fr. Tba worM boowa hi^w ^pl^ial; bf f^caoded, anAi 
iraoa tUs a^coovit wf ^m^t not oply l^f^ kfim h^^cqrimii 
\lu4 baaati^ apd uai^dorQed ipi^pUcity of 4tjFi% iibMkia*f#- 
parlsably ^baracteri^ea ajl tOa vrkwg% b«| ah|B» wtntatafi 
f^b«n» (psMT^^ljT aiKfb af baTf not tbo metPMiaf oblaiaiiif 
1^ qrslesMaic f^Dpa^jifoo,} abound pursaa^ ta acqoiro a degwf 
of litanMry* friT¥ i ic o. 

. STel3rnM»ma»tof|pila^t1rtli«b Frankfia <a«ild apttre fiom 
Iba dvtioa 0$ bis fm499vm% ^ evtiralf dovaiad to ftndji. 
Q&OB di4 tba ailaot midaigbt bour beat nbaaas to bia lab«9% 
tvd idiqsaMisfii to Mimo a book aarlj ia tbe novoingi Ms 
^rtsremauiadJtr^g^rs los|aai> during tbei^ighjU Wbm 
he "sna about siiitOQn years of agoi fr^m ibo perusal of a par- 
^Mnnance of Tryom be waa persiiaded of tbe superior adTan* 
tagea of a vegetable d|et» and determined to adopt the prae* 
fke. As this could not tM^lj be dcneinjtbe fismily ifk whveh 
ba b«irded) bo i^reeil wilb bis brother to board himself for 
^tbeprioei ai»d si^cb aw bis frugnlity and temperancct 
that te pmB sarad batf tlM spm for the purpose of bayi^ 
boofca. M Usviorsil waaquMdy despatched, l^ was ena^r 
Uadta devote a great fmrlQf that tw# to stn^t which t^ 
ether wprkman spent as thieir aseala; Hsd bia sligbt repspl 
liasi Jibewisei mpro Cvrarabto^o tiMMtal pimiutsu 
. FraobMa, at a» early period* had an fif|>oi«mity of bring*' 
big into n^ tbsae ireasturesoC knowledge wtocb he had thna 
tccuimlated. pdbre tba year \7M^ tber» ima coly ant 
. i^ewarpaper, the Boston News-Letteri in Ncrth-Americat at- 
thMlg^ lb«^liBSoaiw 10 V«fiHtt4m every to^ of 
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any note. About this time, his brother began to publish the 
New-England Gourant, and ui this he was assisted by a num- 
ber of literary characters, who occasionally wrote essays for 
ti^c papcrst which were much approyed. Benjamb felt a 
strong inclinadon to become an author. He wrote a small 
piece, and, apprehensive that, if known to be his, it would bo 
rejected, he disguised bis hand, and conveyed it under the 
door of the printbg office. Judge, ye who have been au- 
thors, what must have been ))is sensations, whenhefoimd 
Jiis pel formancc honored with the most liberal applause, and 
attributed to scTcral men of eminent literary abilities. This 
approbation encouraged him to go on, and he wrote several 
other pieces, which were equally well received. He, at 
length, avowed himself to be the author, and thus obtained 
the notice of his brother's literary friends, who, from that 
time, conversed with him with more freedom and attention. 

Abowt the year 1723, som^ political essays in the New* 
England Courant gave offence to the Assembly ; and, as tho 
printer would not discover the authors, he was committed to 
prison for one month. An order, at the same time, passed 
the house, that James Franklin should no longer print tha 
New-England Courant. Various expedients were proposed 
to evade the order ; but it was at length determined, that it 
should be conducted under the name of Benjamin Franklin. 
As he was still an apprentice, and the eensure of the Legisla* 
ture might, therefore, fall upon his brother, his indentures 
were delivered up : but as the brother was still desirous to 
retain liis services, he obliged him to sign a private agree- 
ment, by which he was bound to remain with him the time 
first stipulated. A few months after, a quarrel arose be- 
tween the two brothers, which, as all attempts to reconcile 
them proved abortive determined Benjamin to leave his ser- 
vice ; and as he was prevented, by the exertions of his broth- 
er, from procuring work in Boston, he was under the neces- 
sity of leaving his native town, and accordingly set out for 
New-York. 

Meeting with no encouragement in that city, he proceed- 
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cd to Philadelphia, traycUiiig paitlj by watGr> and fifty tnilea 
by land on foot, through rain and dirti auspected and m dan- 
ger of being taken up as a runaway servant. He arnvcd 
there on a Sunday momingi in a Tery dirty condition^ in the 
clothes m which he had travelled from New^York, weary 
and hungry, havingy for some time, been wkhout rest and 
food, a perfect stranger to eyery body, and his whole stock of 
cash con^ating only of a Dutch dollar. At a baker's shop 
he purchased some rolls, and as his pockets, being filled with 
clothes, could not contain them, he put one under each arnii 
and, eating a third, walked along through several of the 
streets in quest of a lodging, which he at last found at a tav- 
ern in Water-street, still well kno^vn by the name of the 
Crooked BDlet Such was the entry of Benjamin Franklin 
into the city of Philadelphia. From such beginning did he 
rise to the highest eminence and respectability^ not only in 
America, but ahiongst all civilized nations. 

There were, at that time, only two printers in Philadel- 
phia, VIZ. Mr. Andrew Bradford, and a Mr. Keimer; the 
former of whom received our adventurer with great civility s 
but having no occasion for his services, recommended him 
to the latter, by whom he was soon after employed. Frank- 
lin* for some time, lodged at Bradford's, but as this was not 
agreeable to Keimer, he procured him a lodging at the hou8« 
of a Mr. Read| whose daughter was afterwards Mrs. Frank* 
lin. 

The steadiness, skill, activity, and communicative manner 
of our adventurer attracted the notice of many of the most 
eminent people in the city, particularly of Sir William Keith, 
who was at that time governor of the province. This gen* 
tlemaa often invited Franklin to his house, where he treated 
him in the most friendly manner. He, at last, advised him 
toenter into business for himself; insisted on the favorable 
prospecu which were before him^ as the two printers were 
Tcry Ignorant of their profession, and promised to assist him 
with all his influence. Such observations frequently repeat- 
ed induced Franklin, after an absence of about seven months, 






ID return to Bostoii} in order that he might consult with \aM 
father, to whom he likewise carried a letter from the goTerM 
Ot*, gitibg the most fkTorable accoont tli his good eoodiicr 
ind behavior. t*he old gemfeman, thii^Ung It too adTentiir' 
Otis to set tip a lad of eighteen ]rears as a master printer, \xf 
tfo means r6lisbed thft phoject. He atcordingly adyited hit 
son to return to Philadelphia, ttA wbrli as a journeyman un« 
til he was of flgfc^ at which time he Would endeator to assist 
him. FtlLnklin saiir the proprieif df his father's counsel, an^ 
therefore, after a short stay, fetufued to Philadelphia, trheti 
he immediately Went to wolrk) With his ustlai cheerftitaiesi 
mid diligence. 

trahklinS fondness tot feiidingitid thirst far ImproTe-* 
ment did dot forsake him wheb he left iSoston. He soon 
formed an acquaintance with seVetal yoimg men of a studi*' 
ous disposition, whom he formed into a sort of literary asso« 
dation, which met at certain periods for the purpose of com' 
municatingto eath other their Uttle compositional anda» 
each merobet was ft^ely permitted to comment and criticisi 
dn the several productions Which were laid befbre them, \i 
afforded them an eicellent opportmuty both for entertain^ 
ment and instruction. 

In the mean time. Sir William Keith still professed a great 
regard for Franklin ; blamed his fiither for what he called 
unnecessary caution ; as a proof of his friendship desired ttf 
be furnished with an inyentory of what was needful in a prim^ 
ing offide, and expressed his intention of procuring them 
from Engird, and ehabllAg our youOg printer to enter inter 
business for himself: he at last enquired of Franklin, wheth<» 
er it would not be of consequence, that he himself should visit 
England to make the purcl^ase. To this Franklin readly as- 
sented, and took a passage in the only vessel which then reg« 
ularly sailed between London and Philadelphia. Keith had 
likewise professed that he Would give him letters of recom*' 
mendation, which would enable him to purchsse every tbintf 
necessary. 

(Remainder next month.) 
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SELECTED REVIEW. 

FROM TitE MOHTHLY MIBROA. 

The Iliadf OdysBcy^ and Batrachomyomachia of Homer. 
Translated into Eng'lUh Blank Verse^ *y the late William 
Cowfievy Esq. Second idition^ vrith copious ^Iterations 
and Notes, 3 vols, tvo. 

It !• now, according to the tnoat probable calculatiOQi about ei|^t anil, 
tWMty centuries tiace the eiUtence of Homer. Through thit vait pert- 
tf tf dftie, CD marlsed with revolution, destruction, and erery other evil 
Mdcnt to tlM lot of fanttan aiblrs, fSb/t noblest productions of the Gro* 
dan bitfd hate not only Kved, but gathered, in their triumphant 
covte, £resh add tnfiidincf lauids fnm each succeeding age^ Writers 
without number, as well ancient and modem, as sacred and proline^ 
hife, tn their contention how best to eipress their Veneration for tho 
poet, racked the most fertile invention, accumulated every epithet^ and 
exhausted all praise. But one Zoilos has, tn thit great circle of years, 
dared \o mftigla his envious and vituperative breath With the joint ia^ 
rtttse of an adn^iteg wodd : 

Infime mmstrttm^ LtrnM poimmti^t 
Blatam wmpbUlm gutimrt lurUot 

Mm€ Deimt jaaUttt amian t laltis DDMmr. 
Bor us, tberdbre, at tlu> hour, to attempt to add to his tene by the 
inost laboorcd paaigyric,.woiild bt as vain a atrifs aa wefie we to en- 
deavour to increase the Ught of the sun, or augment the waters of the 



C%me t6ait exfratht Siimti / wtuu bis frmtt I ThomsoX. 

If it be too fate to speak of the merits of Mdesigenes, so is the ao*^ 
ment past when his translator might, amidst the sadness of his mind and 
Ihe assaults of the melancholy fiend that vexed him, have been cheered 
by the approbation hb labours deserve, and ^kO, w6 are firmly persuad- 
ed^ In th« tftd universally receive Now he is tio ni6re ! XuraiiUrfoxAof* 
At oocebe liet tnsentfble •! all blame, and deaf to the sweetest voice of 
mwia s nd i tton ! Dead^boiLnoetobefovgotleni wliibt "The Task** and 
this his elaborate work, these monuments of his fame, sarvive; and sur^ ' 
me they will, as long as genius and learning maintain aught of respect 
or reverence amongst mankind 

The ol^ect of our present review is not the fott edition of Mr. Cowi^ 
pei^s traflslatioQ, which appeared in quarto, and has long been out of 
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|>riat, but the second, publi»hed in ocUto, ttnce the atithor*t death, bf 
•( his kininuD, J. Johnson, LL. B, chaplain to the bitbop of Pcterbor«r 
otigfa,*' who too diffidentlj obMrret, at ibm conniWDcemeat of hit prt^^ 
ace : 

** I have no other preteniiton to tlie honorable name of editor, on thit 
occasibir, than at a foithfiil transcriber of the Kf S. and a diligent correcter 
of the prettr which are, doabtlett, t¥ro of the very hnmblett employmeoO 
in that most extensive proviact. I have wanted the ability to attempt 
any thing higher, and, fortunately for the reader, I have also wanted the 
presumption. What, however, I can do, I will Instead of critical re- 
mark, I will furnish him with anecdote.'* 

He then proceeds to trace the progrett of the edition before ut, from 
the beginning to the end, which it in k considerable degree interesting^ 
and leaves ut with the wish for a longer and more general narrative ; a 
with that will, we are told, be shortly gratified by a life of the^poet,from' 
the pen of his intimate friend Mr. Hayley. 

A preface to each edition folbws ; the first of which very forcibfy^ 
and, we think, most juttly, argues tn defaice of bUnk verie, at in all re» 
tpectt preferable to rhyme, to the eiecution of a translation of Homer. 

•Ihave," tayt he, wkb great candor, atp.zxii. « no cootett with my 
pVedecessor. None it suppoteable between performers on different in- 
ttrumentt. Mr. Pope has surmounted all difficulties, in his version of 
Homer, that it wat po8tible> to tarmoost in rhyme ; Imt he wat fetteredt 
and hit fettert were hit choice." 

« That he hat tometimet," continuet he, in the next page, «« altogether 
tupprested the tense of hit author, and hat not tcldom intermingled his 
own ideat with it, it a rtanark which, oo thit oceation, nothing but ne- 
cettity thould have extorted irom me; but we differ tometimtt to wtde^ 
in our matter, that unlett thit remark, invidious as it seems, be premised, 
I know not how to- obviate a suspicion, on the one hand, of carelett oveiv 
■ight, or of focthiout embellithment on the other.— I have omilled noth- 
ing — 1 have invented nothing." 

« And now," concludet thit good and i^eat, but unhappy man, «« I 
have only to regret that my pleasant work b ended. To the illuttrioua 
Greek I owe the smooth and easy fUght of many thousand heurt. He 
Hat been my companion at home and abroad—in the ttudy, in the gar- 
deo, and in the field ; and no measure of tucces^ let my Ubort tucceed aa 
they may, wiU ever compensate to me the loss of the innocent luxury 
that I have enjoyed at a translator of Homer." 

The preface to this, the second edition, u thort, and terminatet witk 

these wocdt; 

<« I know not that t eaa add any thing material on the tuhject of tte^ 
Jatt revisal, unless it be proper to give the reason why the Uia^, thoughr 

greatly altered, has undergone much fewer alterations than the Odyttey. 

The true reaton, I believe, it thit: the Iliad demanded my utmost po«i- 

ble exertions; it seemed to meet me like an ascent ahnost perpendicular, 
. which could not be surmounted at lest cost than aU the labor that I 
* could bestow on it. The Odyssey, on the contrary, seemed to resemble 

an open and level country, through which I might uaveT at my eate.*- 
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The latter, therefore, betrayed me into lome negligence, which, thoiigh 
iOle ctmiciout of tt at the time, on an accurate search, I (•!»<! had left 
mny diiagreeable cffioctt behind It. 1 mow Icsvt the work to iu fate 
Another may l^bor hereafter, in an attempt of the tame kind, with more 
•uccest, but more induttxiou&ly, I believe, none ever wilL** 

Homer*s poems were first collected together at Athens, by the order 
ofPSiistratiis,and digested into bo^, called RhapMdteM— They were 
|lreVioasly snng, in a detached manner, by Itinerant bards,* with other 
pieces of (heir own composition. Of these I\x4«jkfoi, or Rhapsodisti, who 
in a great measure partook of the nature of tbe Scaadinavian ^f iHi^ 
Brnida, and Saxon Minstrels, the author of the Uiad waa origimilly one, 
and obtained, it it probable, a more pitifiil subsistence, in his travels frppn 
tov9n to town, than those who came after him. Thus treated while •- 
Vf9eg4he celebrated poet no sooner breathes his last, than 

Smyrna, Chios, Cok>phon, Salamis, Rhodoa, Argot, Atben«« 
Orbit de patrii certat, Homere, tui* 
Dn which ciraaittance thit n^ epigram it founded-: 
StvmftmMtt towm tmttnifir H«mer itai^ 
Tbrmgb roHtk iU iivmg Hmer Ug^^dAU kfmd, 

"In the year 1488,** tayt Mr. Rotcoe, **Demetrint Chalcondylet, an$ 
Demetrioa Cretennt, pobliflked at Fknrcnce iBe Jirtt edition of the worlss 
of Homer, which it inscribed to Piero de Me^ci, the son of Lorenzo.** 
They have since been printed, in numerous modes of utility and elegance* 
«n Germany, France* and England. Versidnt of the Greek are abundant : 
Italy, France, and Eoghind have long posKssed them, and Germany, 
^ongh it could before only boast of imperfect attempts, can now exkib* 
it a complete translation of both the Ih'ad and the Odyssey, in German 
hexameter vertex by lohann Heinrich Voss, which, for spirit, is reporte^ 
to be equal to any, and for correctness superior to all. 

Coming at length to our own translators, we find that the battle u 
principally between Pope and Cowper,f who form the two great bodfaa 
of the troops that have entered the field, and though we may occasionally 
notice the indirect skirmishet of others in the common attack, yet ov^ 
xhief attention must be directed to their more important evo^utioni an4 

* Coper, sayt Chambers, infonnt m that tbeihaptodittt were clothed 
an rmi when they «wg the Iliad, and in Ihe whai they tong the Odyttey. 

t The Engfith Homert of Chapman, Hbbbet, and O^lby,feeporpotely 
^wM noticing, because we could not justly advert to them without ec- 
tending our review to a tery irksome and inordinate length. How much 
Pbpe waa bdebted lo ihese, as well as to the poetical translation of Eo- 
banut Hessns, and the French versions of La Valterie and IHcier, is we)l 
known to the republic. Cowper, also, <»wes some pbUgation to Chap- 
'in«9. 
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IKhierementf. We ihall now proceed to review tlie tfanihtion of out 
poet, on which we ahaU not dwell M it may pleaieoonelvei, butatkng 
Mwe thin^ it likdy adt to prore tediovt to oiir cendeiiik 

The Iliad, whoie fal]ject it the anger Qif AchiHet, and its direfol come- 
qnence to the Oredan army, first cbimt our regard ; and here we behold 
• rm vomrm oftros* in hii meridian splendor* In our selections, we shall 
not be guided by a with to expose the liberties Pope has taken with his 
author, or to produce any remarkable beauties of triadatioB either i& 
htm or Cowper, but by the desire of bringing forward sereral of thoiy 
divine passages that abound in the Iliad, ' 

Bright tmi mmierUis m tbi rtan im bi^vm* 

In the sixth book we are presented with that exquisite and aS &dlbtg 
scene in which Hector embraces his infoatsoa Astyanax, and takes leaffi^ 
of Andromache, who uses all her eloq;uence to prevail on him to sMm 
^f fight 

To whom majestic Hector thus replied : 

Thy cares are all mine alto. Bot I dread 

The matron^ scorn, the brave man*k Just disdain, 

Should ftar seduce me to desert the field. 

No, my Andromache T my fearless heart 

Me rather ui^ges into Ibremost fight. 

Studious of Priam^ fjiorj add my owti. 

For my prophetic soul foresees a day 

When Itium; Illnm*s people; and»hfaiisel^ 

fler warlike king, shall perish. But no gritf 

For nimn ; for her people; for the king^ 

My warlike sire ; nor even for the queen ; 

Nor for the numVous and the valiant band 

My brother!, destined, all, to bite the ground) 

3o moves me, as my grief for thee alone, 

|>oom*d, then, to follow some imperious Greel^ 

A weeping captive, to the distant shores 
Of Argos ; there to labor at the lo^m 

For a task*mistress, and with many a sigh, 

Bot heav'd in vain, to bear the pondVoos urn 

FronHypereia'b or-Mesrtfs* fount 

FhMt flow thy tears the tRiile, and as he eyes 
. Thet silent shower, some pasaiog Greek shall say— 
« This was the wife of Hector, who excelTd 
AU Troy in fight whea Ilium was besicgM.*' 



^ Qrigines co^ua peliuft. \,^ 7. 
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Wfaito thni he ipcab* tl^ tears ahall flQ«r afrctl^ 
The gnarduA oC thj frMdom while be Wd 
For ever loac; but be mj bopct iahn«!d 
A naiclcu store, of e'er thy pertiaf ^nct 
Shall pierct mine ear» and theo be dnigg'4 aw^y. 

N Cemf«. 

IftheGreek werenotsoleqgwesboiildtraiiBedbeitt aad the reader 
would then readilf perceiTe that Gawper haa tnnsiafetd the pert wilhi 
gteat iSdelity. We shaU now gp?» the veriieaef Fo^, whieh hi^ipaae 
to be, perhaps, the most fatorable of any pot tioo thu could he ipota^ 
froowhim. Such glaring interfolitieftt as have crepe ifli^ w» shall distifrr 
fuish by Italics s the mber eflnh^Uishmenu will appear ftom a compari* 
lOu with the preceding 

The chief replied: That post shaQ be my oerej' 
M6t that alone, b«C all the Worhe of war. 
How wouU the aoot tf Troy^ in arma reBown*d, 
JM Trty's peood dRves, whose ganncDti sweep the ground. 
Attaint the histre of my farmer iieae» 
3hottld Hfwtor basely quit the fieia of famef 
Mf mHy ymtk w» kni t^ m m tlal famg^ 
I4y soul impekme fie tb* easbattled pUinss 
JLct me be teemott to detod the thfoo^ 
And guard v^ father's glories, and my own* 
Yet cone it will, the d^ d^eed I7 fines : 
(HtKn m§ b*ari tnmUet vtbtU m^imgmrthht // 
The day when thou, imperial Troy ! must bend, 
And see thy, warriors fall, thy gloriea end. 
And yet no dire presage so wounds my mind, 
My mother's death» the ruin of my kiad. 
Not Priam*s hoary Mf't 4eft4 vntb j«r«. 
Hot all my brothers, gaspiiig on the shore, 
As thine, Andromache \ thy griefii I dread ; 
I see thee, trembling, weepii^, captive led I 
^ Argiye loom) mt hatiiUt ar duig^ 
And^xtoa^hfvibkb tohrgtafari'VMstbku^ 
To bear the ?ictpr's hard commands, or brioi^ 
The weight of waters from JS^^aria^t spring. 
There, while you groan beneath the load of liiii • 
They ory, behold the mighty Hector's wiib» 
Some haughty Greek, who liyes thy tcara t« see, 
Embitters all thy woes by naming mcb 
Tt^e thoughts of glory pa9t, aadj^reteqt diame 
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A thousand grieft iball waken at the name! 
May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 
PreM*d with a load of monnmental clay i 
Thy Hector, wrapt in CTerlatting sleep, 
Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep. Pore 
in Homer we have no such thing as 

My early ymok tvw Sredi9 martmiptibu / 
hut we find something likt it in Dryden't tranabtion of this passage : 

Sbthisidei^ 

£» A9;gifoe hmu mar ^iaUUi U dui^ 

JiiidvmH»/^if^^*9Huii»afmnmMiMu^ 
which is pretty enough, may bt traced to Dryden*s 

Cracmg naiA TrymtfgjktimGrmlmrmmt 
adding Virgirs— fi»n«i/«r» m^mmfid^ \m 9m never bt Ibund in Honcr, 
wbo has simply these words : wfo^ at^imf Ivm iftrntc^ feithAlUy translate^ 
\ff Gowper, but very nefUgnnt^ by Doctor JohiMon : 

Wbm stm pmd Grmm dmu dmii UuU mf9t§i. 
In turning the whole of the p ass ag e atoendy dted, loimaoe, avoidiaf « 
probably, Dryden's error of giving too much»haa foUenimo the other 
cztrtme of giving too littler Neither of them has done the poet jnatico. 

ia not discoverable in Pop.5 and the «a*u»ip5a«., I, aiooe preserved bv 
Oowper. ' 

After this^ch (fer wn camsot yet leave this delightful sc«ie) Hif* 
tor puts forth his hands 

To reach his boy ; but with a scream the child 
Still closer to his nurse's bosom dung. 
Shunning his touch ; for dreadful in his «yes 
The branen armour shone, and dreadful more 
The shaggy crest that swept his fethcr's brow. Cowpwu 
Placing his « beaming hcUnet- on the ground, and fondling the boy ^ 

hi. arms, he offers up a prayer to 7ove and all the gods, bese^ng thai 
he may « far excel hi. sire," and by his glorious deeds «joice hi. motk, 
^*s heart— 



He spake, and to his lovdy spouse consign'd 
Thfi darting boys with mingled smUes and teai^ 
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Sht wnipc him in her bowm'tlntgFuit foUti Cowpbk. 
Kow Pope : 

He ^ke, 2nd» ya«(/{)r jmi^ •» i6a>c5«raif» 
KetCor'd the pleaaiog bur then to her arms; 
Soft on her fragrant breaK the habe ihe laid, 
JImh'd #» npte^ md vrith a swult tMr^% 
TbetniihUdplamtrtfam ehMtit*dhjJtMr$ 
She mingled with a imile a tesMdcr tear, 

V the reader wiH read thitpaatage wMiost titeltatieti omitting thtee 
lines ovt of the tix, he wiD find it come very near the original Sfcr]f 
thing that could be done for th« AoxfMiv T^konevoc teems to hare been ddne, 
bat there is a delicacy about the e ipr eis i on, as in the aojuw miyyof An»« 
freoo, which is im'mitaUe in our language * 

We must here take notice of the arts to wUeh Fcupe- is oflmr obliged to 
have recourse, in consequence of composing in ibjmA In the first line 
efffiiat has just appeaMtIi lie llmrds 

• fi n Sy gamhg M iir eBarwttf 
have nothing to do with the driginat, and are mefeff introduced Ibr the 
sake of the following verse. T6 wkalt ahsur d lti ee this coaitraint occa- 
"rsohjeata him, will be dearly proved by this ittstanceb itr.v.Mflk 



B«oy*d by some inward force, he seems to«wni^ 
And fcek a'pinion fiHing eveiy Nmb. 
, ^PHufc a )nmblo of figures have we here^ for the sake of a rhym^ f for 
this, and this alone, Achilles is made at once tOMMi as if he were rwhmmh^ 
tm^fidmifbtwMfjhz. But Fope pvetMbly dkmght that 
rhjmt v^b tMfn ma)ditpau€^ 
Jbd jMMf ha$ right Ugvvtm sense. Paxo&'s Alma. 

We now turn from a scene full of deep and tender pathos, to one re* 
plete with horror and dismay, of which Tollius, in his notes on Len^- 
nns, speaks in the following manner :— -There is no person, unless he be 
altogether illiterate and deaf to sacred song, who dbes ndt tremble while 
be reads this passage in Homer, and paruke with Pluto in his fears lest 
he shoold see hell laid open. The gods descend, and mingle in the bat-* 

Asaw t tfifosrmtifmnif, lLt4V.5S. 

Sudden from on high 
The sire of gods and men thundered ; mean-timcv 
Neptune the earth and the high mountains shook; 
X>ewn from her suunit to her Ipwest base 
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Ida fprin^fed the agitation felt 
Reeling, all Ilium and the fleet of Greece 
Upstarted from his throne, appall'd, the king 
Of Erebos, and with a cry his fears 
Through hell prodaimM, lest Neptune o'er his bead 
Shattering the Iraulted earth, should wide disclose 
T6 mortal and imsortal eyes hit reahn 
OfbfHTt thinU am' wsr, detested sight 
S'«n to the g«dt themidTres \ with tuch a sound 
The pow'rs eternal into battle msfaU CewraA. 

Pope hat not nwa i^od this bodlj^ but the jingle of hb rhyme takca 
wmKf fiRHM tha sdimn dignity of the matter. In turning that fine verst 
Amntf r m hfm cxro, tm uty%^ his «leap*d£rom \a$ throne'* is good, t^ 
wt wiDcieat* M. Betpreanxi with hi* 

PfaMon Mf# dt son tbroae, i^/dEf, il s*ecrie» 

haps 

Pluto 

AppaU'dflei^'d firom hit thnme, nd shnek'd alovd, 
wooU ezpr^i# tlw tttt aort iiMriy» and with more spirit, though no 
translation can hope to prodiice the tftct of the originaL « Comment,** 
says aFrench critic, "rcodre dans nnAnitre langoe cette cadence tnt* 
pendue, LmmQ fm^^fm mkft V^ K^ marque le mooTement brusque et 
precipit^ de ce dien ?** Vifgiri^ imitataoii of part of this descripu'On, at 
JBm. 8, S48, fiUlstbotk In ootMoo inA coloring, very far short of the 
wonderful exeottioaof the Mieoaien fitneik 

Neptune, making but tar midei firuai the height of Semothnda to 
his abode at JBgm, prepares his cfaeriott end hestcat to the assistance of 
the Oreeki^ Hi| course over the wulers is dras described by Homer, in 
▼erse that is aaidto be more swift than even the motion of the god him* 
self: . 

At Jttkaeu ijn Wfolf* oncxxt h x^ri' ^* tanf 

Xbnrrtli* m wAftmh ^ wymum eetOKnC 

Mwwtt h 3kxiw« ittrctrr roi it i^ri rwr» 

^yKf« ^M0k*, mT inmffit immm x^tkKtof a|civ. IL y. y. S7. 
He 

— — o»er the billows drove ; the whales 

Leevidg their caivemi, gambol'd on all sides, 
* ^Uound him, not unconscious of th^r king ; 

The sea clave wide fbr Joy ; he lightly flew, 

Jlodwilh unmoisten'd asle ikimm*d the flood, Cowrit* 
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Although otherwiM well tranilated, we confe«8 that we do not pcr« 
ceive the tame merit in Mr. Cowper's vent at that produced by -tbtf 
dactylt in Homer's. Pope has not been more careful in preserving hit 
beauty. Cowper sometimes attempts to retain these niceties in the ori^ 
inal, as in turning that famous line, where ApoUo despatches hit pettilen- 
tkl arrow through the Grecian camp, 

Lim Si UKuyyn ymr agyvgtoto fitot^^ II. c. r, 4Bk 

clang id tlxe cord 
Dread-sounding, funding on the tilvef.bow. 
On the subject of the sound of a verse imitating the soMt» U it worthy 
our observation to notice what has been said on Homer's iroisvfkmCoto d»- 
XfiurtHfCy which occurs some half a dozen times in the Uiad, and it generally 
understood a*lmirably to signify, as far as words are cajiable in pronun* 
ciation, the roaring of the^sea. Let us first tee how thret of our tr«iiil»> 
tors give us this line, 11. cc v. S4, 

B« / eauuf nofx^ ^ax ifhvfXotffCon ^akevnt^ 
Dfyden: Chryses 

s ped his steps aloog ti* bottru ramnlu^thf^s 
Silent he fled, 
l^opc, after three expletive verses ; 

Silent he wander'd by tkamuiipg timt* 
Cowper: 

Silent he roam'd tht. Uud remvrmmrmg tbotu 
Which of these hat best cau^ th» idoa hitherto entertained fHth rc^* 
spect to^be.OrcelMVordiW WA^MM co the judgement mi the reader, and 
pass on to a sij^guUc oqa^rlb oa thia he«4 by Mr. Brown, who observet^ 
from his conversation with the flMidefS Greelta, that we »e much mi»> 
Uken in our idea of the supposed l^ ittmd of mKu^MCm ^MaflearoTKi a*. 
the borderers on the coast of the Archipri^o take thfeir ideas frott ihk 
gaiiklmwmgrf the short by a ntmnkr vrovi', aSad not ftoot At rmrmgtfm «p£f 
Ur tceam ; and they accordingly pronounced it pUyphlUveo tbaiaau. 

Oowpef*8 notes are not numerous ; but tvch at be bat afforded, are ju- 
Adont and ndcetsary. His reading was confined, and strictly obeying 
the precept of Horace, noetuma vtttatt^ Itc he telcbm strayed beyond th^ 
pi^^et of Homer and his scholia. 

The occasional homeHnest of eipreition in the Oreek* poet it well de» 
ftnded agatntt the raiUery of affected delicacy in t{ie 879th numbered 
the Spectator ; and the eoartenett of invective of Achillet, in the %sii 
be^ it honestly accounted for and excused, to the following note, \i 
Cvwper. 

TOJl. IV. * 3 
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«I«i«iftg»ofini|^lidty^ ■niwUMf spco^ ^fil^ in^trfiBc^f 
poKthed, the TiolcDt cmotiont of die amd aeek 011I7 to grattfy them- 
^fCf^ aii4 angry, p€f«oiii, indiog Tiolciit and ni4e' ezpreMtost moit suit* 
ed to that purpose^ prefer them aecordhsgijr. Ir it hot tHl a eomitrr hu 
tttsantd to % vny iigi degPH ^fufmrnm^ that mmimrm Hit m^ vx^^Ogf 
Wmmmn^mii^ rtunt am ajfrwi wM dgikmy,** 

It may gritre m to qaic die Uiad wkk.sodi ia||Milect iKitiG«{ bq( 
weiT we tail! twenty niiffiben of tbe Mirrorwkli its beantitt and o«r 
comments, we should yet £eel nnsatHJid, fot we most still Icanre a staart 
Miind that wottld make m lodk back with regfOta-We may, hMverer, 
•beerw, befire we make oor eeueltttBiig renarhs on this pawn, that# 
thiteh eMebas Menpned co dnMnttraM ibatui tbe HW aye 4m^mmi 
out the siege and dcstmction of J«richo, and the other cities of Canaas, 
ty Joshua ; and anodier aiKhot* haa had the ooofideoce to affirm diat 
ifofller wrote by dtviee inspimtsoni and that the Uiad is a prophatseal 
Jescription of the destmctton of Jerasalem, of our Sarioiir's li£e and suf- 
jerhigs, and of the state of the Chriitian chsrcft, £re« its Ibaadaiion to 
the times of the reformatloa. 

Wemaydsdrecetnmeodto dm admiiefs of the ^IVdeof Tfoy d»-* 
vln^tkeperosalof the^vMoovcof Tiy ph io do wi i. TbispMm,whiflk 
a too mnch ifcglec te d, "is a saqud of the fliad/* as it mats of thorn i^ 
vanu which follow the death of Hector; and on 1^ aecosat be may be 
aaidto niatt f d tf m d mttUt Hm^ t tboq|h n«t eincdy in theaimesM» 
kt whkh die words Ate applied Ify Ovid. 

We hare already signiBed our approbatioA of blank verse, and we do 
not fear to repeat that we hold it much more estimable an^ efficientt in 
the performance of such a labour as the present, than rhyme, eren in the 
hands oltme thrice endowed widi Fopt% potent- conmand of rcraiica- 
t^. If Cowper'snombers abound in pauses, and d6 not always flow 
so smoothly as PopeTs^'they ere\he mote laos Homer's; and the English 
poet confesses the fsct, adding— 

«<Bnt my limping lines nre not numerons, compared with those that . 
limp OQC Thet^ih isyth^t not ooeoii them all eseapedme, but, s«d| 
as Uiey are, they were all made such with a wilful intention.** 

And he thinks, properly, that a good effect is produced by « a line^ 
now and then, less harmonious than its fdlowSb** Is Homer himself withi* 
9ut these irregularities ? Had he been so, Eustathius, an excellent crili% 
and warm admirer of Homer, bad never affirmed that some of his linef 
want a head, some a tall, and others a middle : some begin with a word 
t|iat is neither dactyl nor spondee, some coodude with a d^^l, and, ia 
t)ie intermediate part, he sometimes deviates iqjoally tmm the establshed 
qutom. It may men be ^nestiofied, lays Qewprnv >l a tiogh pum^ «f 
• Jac Hugenis Veft Htsl. Romiba, eapk I4)mnd Merridt't 1 
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l^om 98 the thoufondt he bas left «•• 

fioiwilicre ^f^ w« kaow, who have the judgiement (if irndgemeat If 
■»bec«IM) toMtiMiithenereiikiouiafiuiiiciitt of Pope more iha» 
lhechaiCeaii4tiiiiplegraiiacsr of Homer t to, in thb rtfitudMi iil am m t iti 
4^ the dear aad claticai tt^le of AddWdtt b decried at baae and meaa, 
and Gfiiben's Gallie phiaaet and aficctad irtadt pf alsrrad : to is artificial 
fhMal eiAed over pi{re and loKd goM ! 

ilHAy,wichni|aidtoOQf«fptr, at lia ita«dt cdatedto Fopoi we ca» 
pi t tf nii m i i i h in a mt/f mm^ c a n^K ii hlii <P ^m ofi ^ iitt i 4han hy eeinfc ^ 
«bnwMd»df lia.lMMi o» tlilt a«hj»Bt* «id mik lfceiai»eiM«io« 
««r nview elihe IMiii. 

«*To ertimata^** n^aliei* « the indlvidaal aent of Pope and thi» f^» 
flaoian (Oewper J in their feipective perinnMiifim of the idaoiieal wod^ 
lihooldtaj, that the lbtiner» with ettraordinary fiKtlitf of vcrafietttio^ 
mecBtybefofe he hagan, to haMre lead ever one ot more boohs of Homa^ 
than^dinmiring him« to have executed hit tatk* iriultt the bitter» with ^ 
' ^ tuk tiiW y a ia tf »Ntty, appema to htm tiMa tid in the track of hia orig- 
iorfeo dMftW to lMMahBiEan^ei(if I mmf me^he fignre) eva^ to te 
^■^O mid.i^^^mt:afUi w^^A Aa ttol^e ^iddi^ee h^^fa&L^bMi^Kiii^ - 

Iwattoaham i!mi'n*j ■ppnihmd> Iwn- ii i, lhait«» hia i m i nn . in 
tfifwrniog my eonviction that thne will ndie it to a leiei with the moH 
^dnnrad prodnettom of a limilar nature.** 

• Preface to the Wreath, 
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Tim BRU)^ Qjp 4Bydq:s. 

A rtTBXlSB tits, Br LOttp MTMOM, 

Had we n«ver loved ao kin^, 
• Had we n^er loved lo bliadlyy 
Nevar met or never parted^ 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted. Boairi. 

TBiiiDble Mtbor of ^ Chil^o Harold's Pilgrimage" and 
Ihe « GiMHTf^ which lutva alreadf obUiaed merited celebritjr, 
iMM-fMoeaeottd the«Ut)Bnu7 world witk % newpoem} entkkdi 
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the « Bride of Abydes.'' Jo M to hin \^mi%i nwdiy.whh 
harmony) and as be is well acquainted with Onemal manners 
and customs, has displayed them-inftwib«la«ciimin|^-niaAner, 
as to render them familiar and rfefightftil tb the natives of the 
western hemisphere. By the uniformly ' beautifbl poetry 
vrhicb distinguishes Lord Byron's productiousi we arc en- 
raptured ; by his figurative elegance, enchanted. Uis Mis« 
fiellaneous Pieces were first o^ered to the public whicbf al«' 
though in some respecu of an iuieciof kindt were nevertlie«> 
lass oiainoua of future gkuqr* We nest behold faim m the 
« English Bards and Scotch Beriewers,'* lashiog the petty 
taUad-mongers of the age, and aiming *the shafts of satire 
against those poets, who had long been honored with public 
-applause ; and however wc may be irritated at the condenma- 
tion of those, whose works often appeared to tis charming, we 
are irresistibly conoii^llpd to i;i&ibility^by the ludicrous manner . 
in which tbe^r defects are espoaed- Hia *^ Chiide Harold's 
Pilgrimage'' was next cemwtted lathe. oc eaoefp«blic ceo« 
sure ; and it was presperouelf bonie eter its hiUows. At 
the publication of the <• Ohiour,** Ms pop«ilat4fy htcreased. 
Unoccupied by the pressure of business, with nothing to di- 
vert his attention from poetry, he is fast ascending the pinna- 
cle of fame. But to return more particularly to the poem 
which, it is our intention to ci^amlne. Its copamencement 
would do honor to any poet. It is as follows ; 

** Knew ye the land where the cypreii sad aiyrtle 

Are emblems of deeds thit are done in their dime, 

Where the rage of the vulture — the love of the turtle— 

Now melt into love^-and now madden to crime ?— 

Know ye the land of the cedar and vine ? 

Where the flowers eve^ blossom, the beams ever shine, 

Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppress*d with perfumca , 

Wax faint o*er the gardens of Gul in her bloom i 

Where the citron and elite are fairest oC fruit. 

And the voice of the nightiog^Ie never is mute ; 

Where the tinu of the earth, and the hue of the sky, 

In color though varied, in beauty may vio ; 

And the purple of ocean is deepest in die ; 

Wherf the virgins arc soft as the roses they tw^ne^ 



*3SrtlM eiiM^the eail— "kb tlie Und of the ftii>^ 
Gaalic imlc cntncii. dfi«<bas Im ehiklren liaTe done ? 
. • Oh I wild at the aeoeott of loven' £irmr«^ 

Arc the hearts wfiich thr|r bear, aQd the talei which thej tell** 

He refers in a very intereuing manner to the death oilAr 
ander in swimming from Statoa to Abf dos i in the begimiiDg 
of tiie aecond caqto s 

« The wiiidi ^nt M^ on HMe% traire, 
At on that n^ht of ilonny wottr . . 

When Lore-wwho •eDtp««forgot to save 
The youi^ the heaatiliils the b»ve. 
The lorely hope of Scrob' daoghter. 
• Oh ! when alone along the sky 
Her torret^torch was blazinr high, 
Tfloogh risbg galir, and farAiilg fbam. 
And dtfiekhif f«»-l|«da warflMhini homei 
And doadi aloft, and tidet hdow, 
Wi^ ngna aod loondi forbado to go. 
He coidd not aee, he wonld not hear. 
Or soond or sign foreboding fear, 
Hia eye hot saw that light of loTe, 
The only tur it haal*d above ; 
Vm ear bnt rang with Hero*t song, 

* Ye waTet, divide not lorert kmg.' 
That tjde itold, but love anew 

May ne|fvc ypnng haartt to prove it true.** 

We cannot ^oy onradves the pleasure of seleeting tli4 
iollowiog l^eautifnl lines : 

* Oh ! yet— ibr there my itept have been, 
Thcie feet have |M'ets*d the sacred shore. 
These limbs that buoyant wave hath borne-* 
A^nstrel ! with thee to muse, to mourn- 
To trace again those fields of ^ore — 
Believing every hillock green 

Contains no fabled hero's ashes— 
And that around the undoubted scene 
Thine own *• broad Hellespont** still dashts^ 
Be long my lotH-and cold were he 
Who tberf C9uld gase denying th^ \ 



$t _ ^rm i TOlTAVTHOf. 

' There k a striki ef imUbfia teantf pWTa<«pg Ae whole 
foem, which, thMgb i^ the Jbost pan Uttdmt of uibHinity, 
1b yet pfmetfoXlf attMttlire. Lolnl Bffon's llune fs now fixed 
mk a perntanept b «fa - - m fl we uncerelf hope, that he wdl 
yet fiiTor the pnblk with many poems similar to the Bride of 
Abydos. 



LMTTMRt" OJf MTTVOLOOT. 
msjfsunD WMom tiH PRMttca of c, a. DEMtvsriEn. 

LETTER XXXV. 

II^AVx afighdy skeiehed filr you-tho Csaats of V9mS| peiv 
flit me, fiitr Kutilfti to (ifeMft yofi with its ^aitMr, in the 
ftists of Bacchus. 

Bacchus was YcprcsentM upon a car drawn either by tl*^ 
gers or panthers, emblematical of the madpess inspired by. 
ftitoskation ; Sometimes he was seen borne by a lynx, and I 
* oonfi^ss that for Aat I am unfurmshed with a reason ; for the 
lynx is remarkaS>le ibr notiiing more tiian a inorcing ught ; 
to be fture a drunken mto'may vee double, but wii very &r, 
'^The god was crowned wlOi Ivy, and that dUdem was sur-- 
mounted bjra pair of koms. - This symbtd was given to BaC'f 
thus because hb wus the first tMt y<deed oxen together for 
tillage. ThetruukofanoakwasplftOednetfldminilrienMiEy 
of hh having been the iftt lo ckdomge the suttenance eif 
man from acorns to fruit and ^orti \ and a bmnd) of ^ vine, 
or of the fig-tree, was also l^bf his regalia; in his right 
band he hdd a thyrus, a spedes bf lance wreiithed with vine* 
leaves. His companbns were gefiesally the Muses, to shew 
that he inspires Uieb songs as often as ApoUo. 

As the god of drinkers, Bacchus was repres^ted seized 
upon a tun, his broWs bound with ivy, of which tbe^roi^inff 
leaves were said to keep ddwu tiie IbmtXroftiMfwtne; liiii 
broad fiice was spread ivfth ttVtnrfltton colon ttid bis nos^ 



^jbgustiagly red- • In one hand he held'a o«lp) In Ibe other « 
thjrrtia twiaMd vHh iyj. A-m^pie wis plftcedaeaf him, t» 
hint that dfdnkemiets h alvaya a bahhte. The firat priests 
gf Bacchus were Satfrs ; his firat prieatftssea Naiada. Jm 
process of time) howeveri the Naiftli^iii^re dispUoed by th# 
Bacchantes, the Thyades, and the Menades ; these different 
names draw their origin from several worda expressite of 
rage, folly, and madness. The priestesses ran through the 
fields and the cities ariied with the A(ynia, crowned with 
fine-branches, and pressed in the duns of tigers ; their hai» 
was dishevelled, their moutha foaming, their eyea red and 
^Mirklingv Some authors have vaunted ll»ir charma ; pen* 
baps with reason ; but I confeas they would never have me 
fi>r a rival. Without virtue I see ndthuig attractive ; in mf 
eyea eve» qgl^^eas is embeUiahed by deee^y : aureljF tbefe ia 
no true beauty but in^th^t face where modenty visibly reigpa« 

No sooner did the season arrive in which the foasts of Bae»* 
^hus were celebrated, thap they decorated ^ia templea witli ' 
vine and ivy. The priests led his statue in triumph under 
inoving groves of vines, while the air resounded with Iqrmna 
to his honor. The Bacchantes followed, mingling daacea 
and shouts together, both of which were more closely altied 
tor the firanljlc mt^riment of madneaa than the transports of in- 
nocent delight. It was usual for this procession to rest under 
the abiule of an oak or a fig-tree* There they pWed the 
gpdiipQDanaltaK^andimflsolaledahe^goatatbiafeet. This 
^puu'ifice was peculiariy accepti^le to Bacchus, as in browMUf 
^ipon the yomg shoc^ and eu^iesl buds of the vine, this ani- 
mal deatroya the hopes of the vintage. The priests then boro 
tiie victim and the god in triuiii^h : as they went along the 
Inhabitants of the country through which they passed sacri«» 
ficed a hog before the gatea of their houses. In returning 
frmn the temple the sacrifieers bnmed the entraila of the vlo- 
tim, and wkh the rem«bder of the flesh prepared a feast for 
the asaeaably. 

Amongst the AAeniai^ it was customary for virgins, coy- 
#fed with lofiyveito but otherwise naked, to present Bacchus 
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wkh baskets fuH of the first fruits of the season. After the 
0ffering%ie priests collected at the sound of the fife and the 
tamborine) itnd jumped in regular time over and updti swelled 
bladders, well covered with fat or oih You may suppose^ 
' my Emilia) that the duatM's were often out in their measure^ 
and- that ialse steps were not unfrequent. Tlie fall of each 
fignraht Was bailed by the spectators'with hisses and clapping 
of faaiMs ; while a prize was decreed to the person who, in 
TEUlting over the slippery obstacles, had best preserved his 
equilibrium. 

These fkfitastic games passed from Athens to Rome, where 
the principal feasts of Bacchus were celebrated during three 
4ifi le rc n t periods of the year. The first feast took place in' 
August ; small figures of the god were then suspended to 
the branches of such trees as shaded the vbeyard, In order 
to give protection to tto ^tape. The second feast was held 
in the nioniU of Jaauary, when the wines of Italy were carried 
into Rome. Tlie third, and the most solemn, happened in 
February ; it was cLilled the Bapchanalia, and was exactly 
held ai the !>amc uaic, arid observed with the same extrava- 
gangc, as we do our car nival. Many learned men have as- 
stirtcd that Bacchus w^is the Nimrod of the scriptures, he 
who was termed in holy writ the mighty hunter. They found 
this hypQthcsu upon ihe resemblance which is discoverable 
in the Greek and Hebrew between the names and sirnames 
of Baceliua and of Nlmrod. I think one should not too readily 
credit this scicniitic opinion, nor infer the identity of persons 
from the slmUarity ot tfieir names. I know many lElmilia% 
like you young and lovely ; it is your name they have, almost 
your features, but where arc your virtues ? is it you in truth? 
Ah, no 1 Other curious scholars have establislicd a compari- 
son between Bacchus and Moses, which is sufficiently plausi* 
ble to give the idea some authority. Bacchus and Moses 
were each educated in Orobire ; both the one and the other 
were conquerors, legislators, and benefactors of the people, 
they conquered. Bacchus is represented with two horns ; 
MoScs with two rays issuing from his head. With his thyf* 
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T9M VOh%MXTWU»> i| 

HU M .. ' ' l b II L ' ' r /■■ a 

tUBacdvuft caused fountidiui of wine to flow r tho i«daf Mor 
•es called forth a spring of the purest wateiu-the coviperiaiA 
bahs in this instance solely in the quality of the Ik^oids. Xn 
shorti Bacchus having struck with his thyrsis the walen of 
the Orontes and the Hydaspus, traTersed these rivers widi 
unwetted feet; Moses did the same hy the Red Sea. The^ 
resembling features prove this, at least, that if Moi^ mui 
Bacchus are not the same man, they were two men of the 
same character. Orpheus called Bacchoa Mosea» Mosem^ 
Mctfse, and gave him for attributes ten tables of laws. Tha 
names of great mep may often bdoag to the unworthy^ bii| 
^ear characters and their actions belong solely to themvelveai 
and it is by these marks alone that virtue is rr fftgnired. ■ 
Adieu. To^Borrow I will ful£l my {brmer prmise^ ai4 
speak to you of the birth of the Graces, 

LETTER XXXVI. 

Though some disagree in their accounts of the genealogy 
of the Graces, the most generally received opinion is, tl^at 
they are the daughters of Venus and Bacchus. Some paint- 
ers represent them naked, because they say the Grfices should 
never be disguised ; others cover them with a thin veiL This 
costume b cert^dnly preferable to the other, since there can- 
not be any grace without decency, nor any decency without a 
veil. Mythology, in general, gives us very few details of 
what relates to these interesting personages; to supply 
this deficiency I now send you, my Emilia, the narrative of a 
pilgrimage I made under your auspices to the temple of 
tBtse three Immortals. 

THB TXMFLB OF THX GBACftS* 

The temple of the Graces is not situated in any place par- 
ticulaHy consecrated to their worship. That temple is a 
£ury palace ; let Beauty appear and immediately the edifice 
ift seen toiprering to the clouds, presenting a sanctuary adorn- 
ed with fiowera and with trophies. Remove the enchantresa 
and the charm flies, the temple vanishes. 

Long had I sought this fugitive temple, which is so difi« ■ 
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fllep of ilMiXiiMdft I ciicpiiQUnd a imiUkudft oCp^^ 
tttcmi tbeie J>«cl» on Uie ?a7.tmi|4o tbi^ pi^«mMl thmr 
■ilfei4MirQi)fr^ fiadU^ .AU^cwimI i bAheldaxrowd^f 
origiaals of ererjr tpedet ; some were coxcombs, iearaed 
— i n i % Mii i ri>n% <«met% piapteBt, m ^ t hodittay Qif$$m:% fo* 
m% diMMMHH wt pbilwnglmrt | ite fprcijitett wmher of tfaeae 
lMe.cti<y.nwdetbejoiiqtfy^qftfa)t,e^ 
ft monuDf*t nwllu Women and foreigners came to ^Imnir 
plo wftkalillie ipft m p htmHa ef die toiiett and nexiC'regidav^ 
}|ioUieiid.to)we k.aittiie gate* Tbere vaathegreateit 
]»«m; the wits snd the beautiea nmMWoed themselves with 
lews oCamlpri^ftQBa.lko centra of tlielr^yHed equipsgee ; 
yvenholoss, the foctfi ia mw i f era were totadmi^ I lnaHk 
fA kehind ihemi «ihI ^ the oamaV ^nUia the d9Qr was open- 
ed to me. Arrived under the grand porch, I saw siound me 
eeveral separate altarsi where those demi*gods were consult- 
ed who were known to be the favofite mhusters of the Graces; 
IMch of Uiem had his statue pUced <m his altar. My eyea 
wandered with delight over the sacred figures of Raciae, La 
Footainai S^vigne, Deshoulieresi &c. A profound counsellor 
burned aml|er upon the altar of Montesquieu ; the sublime 
author of The ^irk (/ Law9 turned from his offering with 
disd^l^ At the same moment a woman, buried under folds 
of gauaci amred at the foot of a groupe representing S^vigne, 
DMhoulteres, and Ninon, excluming with a &ultering voice r 
-b-^ Stoce diirty years and more, in s^te of Time and Ill-na- 
ture, I have always stood at fifteen-; each morning I. grow 
jOttog again, having discovered the road which leads back to 
youih/V 

. «< Tal^e care," said the Qrade, <« it wiU infallibly lead theo 
to thy second childhood." 

. mmnktM gM oftUny* wnilad ssMnftOly^ and ^nive place 
*toa'tei^ttMdAg«ndpale*beauty^wfaD sigh e d o u t tinee wovdet 
— << Twenty times a day all my po#ers fa ge ahc tne ; 1 Mm 
assert that no one faints more graiceAdtytiranI da In i 
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iug I bring tfce timvcrse iind<^r my Wws. to my liymi^ktl 
4onytlsioM 1 liave a breast 6f alabaat^f, I ^{Aay a CMipleft^ 
km more transparent than lilies, dying eyes iwittnnU^ ^ btifP- 
koit tears, a foot woithy the gaze of scolt>t<'^ ah arm oTiro- 
ty ; In fine, I represent before my lorerft Are death of Ciee^ 

patrm.** * 

The Oracle interrctptcd her thus :-^ Thon^ spasne, 'n^ 
pars, and fits may produce wonderful effbcu in Paitej-ve^ifn 
them no harbor here ; the temple of tiie three rfatavalanit 
an hoapital." r 

The bhii^^Ted ^rgih, at ^lia rough re^y, rushed net H 
tdnt upon the steps of the portico, w)dlea young and modesi 
uroman approached to take her stadon. 

« Upon thM face, dianged by a eontt^iom Adorder, 8ad^ 
ness has engraven her characters ; lUce I haTelOit aUtlM 
csD charm the eye, dare I present mytfslf in the temple of the 
Graces?*' 

The Oracle replied :— ^ tfthou no longer hast thy natural 
biighmess, it h yet presenred by thy mind and thy heart i 
when thou shah please without befaig beautiful, thy emjure 
shall be more certain and more flattering. The godf of Lotc 
smiles frequently upon amiable homelmess to revenge him- 
self upon Nature. Thy figure makes thy mind forgotten for 
the first few moments, but thy mmd soon makes thyjgure 
forgotten for ever.'*— At these words the cHsgraceMRr one 
knocked at the inner door of the temple, and was instantly 
. admitted. 

. Before the door stood the celebrated Marcel,* comptroller 
of dress lihd manner ; and upon the threshold appeared the 
HIUstribus'LaBruyere, whose piercing eye discovered the 
minutest fkults of character and talent. Marcel, in his famil- 
iar way, kept calUng out : ^ Monsieur TAbbc, you don't en- 



•MmeA^mm e BtateioroStte OnoM^ia kighripale forty ysMSge. 

ITuuaiiisMMljsiitniiimd an tonrt. or imhe waffU»MQratheTh#4 
uim,lmim^Mfm^ Uw»»hefiha,ia themiitoCabril,ift^w 
honr of cemplete sb«rsction£cqm all thingi but what he coaumpUteai 
t^d^kaly ezdahnrd— ^ How'mach there it in a miouet !** 
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terJia!t^; you look like a dolL Ycnf^lot^^nr^tmn^ma^ 
at if you were the great Pompey ; and you, MeodoTi as if you 
were king Midas. Cpuiit» I don't advise you t» d$MC^ a w«lu 
witti .that harlequin aitw Duclieas ! for lieaven's sake^iefevo 
jpn think of enteringf.take off at leasttkree layers of. your 
rouge; and in order to breathe a mosneiKs let your BiaiA 
slacken the lace,of your stays* And you, .Clafa» who seen^ 
sea^eiy able to sts^d in that irioe whicb you call a ahoei:an4 
which seems purpo^y cooaUuct^d to pn^ your fiset to torf 
ture, learn from me that Ns;tiirc gave us two feet to« walk 
upon/' (TottccmufnuttLJ • 



TflM MXRMOJR OF FJi^IOM . 

4MJ) r4$tM n UL ^^Z>r.Oir QJfULlM9t. i 

rSeleeted from La Belle jt99imblee!) 

' LtTPfeR XII; 

' A»TEa having so long entertained your Ladyship ifith the 
graces and excesses of fasluon exhibited by our ancestors of 
the fourteenth century, I shall not, in this letter, detain you 
long on the coffures and mantles of the succeeding era. 
This ^tle is only meant as a kind of vestibule to the palace 
which is to present you to the wardrobes of the bnght £li^« 
beth Woodville, and the bewitching Jane Shore, when they 
arrayed ilieir forms for royal conquest 

In those days of gallantry, in lo^re and arms, tl?e dreip of 
the men bespoke ihcm the servitors of both iS9v«ffeiM». 
Tlieir habits were a mixture of martial wiitb peaUful: ti^y 
wore the wnrllke habergeon, but it was gendered gay by goM^. 
en rings, and curious cyphers of ladles* names; and the em^' 
broider^d scarf clasping the gUttering aword, the spleoior^ 
moTc than the use of the weapon, was apparent. The ateel« 
ed hehnist gave place to the ermined bonnet ; and where the 
frownihg crest heretofoVfe overhung the soldier's brows^ a 
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fiAme of ostrich or of b^oo, nodded over the hero's amorous 

Perhaps I riHmid give you a tolerably just idea of the garb 
in whldr'tbe royal Edward went a woomg, by saying that it 
was net much uhlike the costume in which our stage gene* 
nXtf dresses its Pages of quriity. The stage, as it is now or^' 
dered} under the fiishion-leamed eye of Mr. KemMe, is a 
kind of viable liistory of (he fksbionS) not only of this country, 
but of theuster kingdoms. Before his time, our dramatic 
Hmrioa and Edwards appeared in bag- wigs, swords, and full- 
bottomed coats. Macbeth addressed his warlike Scots, in th^' 
dress of a macaroni. Cato,tnthecostuiiieof St James's, bar- 
tfigued the Senate of Rome : and Corblanus, in a suit of vel* 
ret and blue satm, marched at the head of an army of barba- 
asos to attack Us native and ungratefiil city ! Admirable 
must have toon the aetfng which couM have put to ulence 
ridiculoos ideas of such absurd association i and admirable it 
was, Nature spoke in the voice and action of Garrick. We 
lost the habit of the actor Umaelf, in the personification of the 
character ; and nought was present to us but Macbeth^ Ham* 
ietf or Laar. Great as Mr. Kemble is, it b not the sublime 
mountain we look upon, but a fabric reared by art; astruc'* 
ture Cke the pyramids of Egypt 

In the reigns of Edward the Fourth and his immediate sue* 
cessor, a heavier embroidery and brocade was assumed than 
that adopted by the ladies in the preceding centuiy. The 
uhder garment swelled out gradually from the bottom of the 
waist to the lowest hem of the petticoat, in the form of a bell. 
It WVB usually stiffened with buckram or whalebone ; and over 
it was spread the velvet, silk, or satin coat of many colors. 
This coat dls^yed the chief grandeur of the dress. It was 
often composed of cloth of gold, curiously wrought in silks 
and jewellery, and from it behind devolved the floating length 
of trafai, fiiftged and bordered with nettbg work and splendid 
tassels. The front of the superb petticoat was often clasped 
wi^ precious stones, even from the girdle to the toe. There 
tie little foot} surmounted on a huge high heel, presented it<« 
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possessed a ^emiful sto^ of pnideace and experiesieo. 
The acquisition of tliem was at the cost of mj home. FdOf 
and thoug^htlessaeas, by early plunging me in ruin» made mo 
a grey-beard at five and twenty. I awoke from a long and 
turbulent delirium, and found myself stripped of ali but my 
better principles, which had survived the general wreck of 
fortune and reputation ; and which, strong as they were, I 
scarcely knew I possessed during the noisy tempest of riot 
and debauchery which raged in the soul-distracting momiBg 
of my days. A small landed property yet remained. This I 
£sposed of, and after pajring a number of debts to those wlio 
could least afford to lose the amount of them, with the re- 
maining sum, one hundred pounds, I embarked for India. 
While on my passage, I had leisure to reflect on my past lifo, 
to read good and useful books, to think and reason with pre* 
cisaon and correctness; to see and appUudthe propriety of 
the measure I had taken, and to confirm my sentiments and 
resolutions by the sanction and approbadon of a calm and 
matured judgement 

When a stranger first scte his foot on a CalcutU ghaut, he 
finds a most courteous reception. He is an object of conse- 
quence, and of curious enquiry to every nativ^ frotn the little 
chatta-wa]a,<'tothe!»g.belliedbanyan.t But his first serious 
salutation is from one of a middle order of bebgs, with a long 
lean figure, and an aspect expresttve of continual solicitude $ 
no one, I believe, will be unable to guess the cbaxiscter to 
which I now direct his attention. His name is often terrible 
to those who accept ha services, <* and tAank Aim too.'* Aa 
for me, the purser of the ship in wldch I sailed having often 
cautioned me against placing confidence in sircars, I return* 

* Cliiti^»al»^ boy who carries the Iti|^parawi<»rombrcII^ Mote 
in our last oumbcr, p. SI 9. 

t Big4)ettied Banyan. It if a fact, diat in Indiana nan's wei^th may 
fie fairly etdnuttd by the quantity of hit fieiL Thc/oM- tMivt^oi that 
country loolo/m-i for hit food, hi» lodgii^. and aU about him, are /iir. 
But the weahhy man eau his rue and/«|by highly seaaoaed. Re banqoeta 
oa iavory dishes, and, pardon the esprtsiioa* ihvit himttlf m^ into mmi 
portly dimensioas. 
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€d Ilii aakaa witb a boi^ and pttsiag on, obaerTedy ^ I thank 
y9U 09 muck aa if J 4id.*^ 

I had some letters of racommeodadcm irtth ««, cBrected to 
people of coDsequence in Calcutta. 1 doUvered one of them* 
The gentteman treated me with civility ; but was sorry he 
<;oiild do nothing for me. Just so poor Peter PHgatlick was 
welcomed. I was^ howsTer,' invited to dinner ; but as I want- 
ed emploTmenty and not luxorious^itrnds, Ideclhifcd^he in^i^ 
tation with ^ / ihank you (u mttck a» if I did.'* As I was al- 
lowed to remain en board the ship imtil I could procure a sit- 
vatiim^ to my ralnd, my expenses, of ooorse, were very small. 
HjtuiptaitH almost worthy flnan, earaxted hteciael^it^my behdfy 
aod on the tenth day after^ my arrival I was engaged as a copy- 
ing clerk 'm a merchant's office, with a sahupy of aa mpeea per 
month. Having destroyed all my fine rooommendMctfy epis^ 
tks» I resolved to sink my pride down to ' my oireomstances.. 
Among other axioms I had adopted, as beyond controversy 
tne and invaluable, was this, sAat imy one^ who has fatUn 
from on eminence in society ^ may rise agafUf firovided he go 
Ifor enou^ and change his scene of action* Agreeably to 
my opinVyn on this head, I hired a vci^ small house in an ob« 
scute .guUy^* ^d made it neat and comfortable at a very tri-* 
fling expense. I had heakh, spirits, and an approving con* 
science. I wanted but two servants**^ d'hobeo and a khid* 
mitgar.t Clean clothes are, indeed, in a country like that, 
aittxury as much m the power of a poor as a rich man;^ and 
, I never knew a man in India, worth hanging, who lounged 
about in the same shirt two days successively. My other do« 
meatic was a factotum. He bought my victuals for me, send 
cooked for me, took care of my house, and with the assistancei 
of a ahriyelled pld Sybil of a matrannee,t kept my tenement 

* Gully, if a narrow laae. Our American captains, &c. all know its 
a i w i ifng . Itamaamoddf gutty, fot instahce. 

f D*hobee it a watherwoman.* Kbidmutgar is a servant who attends 
St table, &C. 

i Matrannee is a woman w&o sweeps the house, yard, &c. and is em* 
pkyyed in a variety of dirty work, 

VOX. XV. 5 
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and iu appaiteiMaices ekm aa4 in good order. 'Wbeii the 
first month was expired, my laiHfl<mi offered to let the rent 
' mm on to another month) 9» ^rhe Him wat ao tmall ;**— so 
much the easier to command, said I;-«yOQr4>l!^hkincl,btit 
as to accepting it, ^ 1 tkank ^ou as tnuth as if T did.** 

A brother clerk in the merchant's office where I was em« 
l^oyedy uaed to treat melna Terjr IHendlJr manner. Re often 
lamented that I was obliged to trudge about on fbot, and as 
he observed thkt o«r maMr was much pleased with my ass!- 
doity, headiFisedmetogetapalaDlceen; %» Aereconldbe 
so doubt of my speedy pfbmotion^ I ci^idiy related my real 
circmaatances to him. My orlgteal stock of one hundred 
peonda maa comnderaMy lessened by mutitoldaMe expenses; 
aa to piifchasing a palankeen^ it was out of the question, If 
MjMly siocaa were lo be the terms ; knd as to getting into 
debt with a; stranger, tftat was eqeally out of my Idlf or powcf 
He effbred to lend me money^^o make payment easy tomjr^ 
eeir, to take it by bstalmenta-^-any waywi« J tfHmk ytml^ said 
%^ at mwh an \f I did.** 

But) Mr. Censor, I have extended- thb communication tb 

«a unkiiended lengtii) and wiH therefore bid you and your 

readeva mUos %» the present. I hope you wiltnot deem tlife 

iRrelt UMODt cerreepondence impertinent. If I see this lett^ 

•imierted in the n«st fiumber, I shall immediately send you an 

.aeeeimtef seme ether ereais in my life, wh%h I hope miqr 

-be useftil to theyoun^ adTcnterer If you do not approte 

what I have already written, give yourself no ftntier 

trouble about it. Ton ccvtalnly have aright to nejeetmf 

proffinpedasnstMieefaiyeurlllerary department, and to mj^ 

fa me, aa I have ft t< i^ ein ty iiM to ethers, <« Ithai^ f^ i» 

muck 09 if I did.** 

Tours aiActflelf 9 
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mMIti/mTWf AMD mi^jUMNOMJDAa , 

OOMFAHVt). 

W^aanaoTOW has ^t«a beta ciMvpafed by his ettlogiili t» 
Epaminondas ; who is, in my opinkm, the «oly cbarMtor sf 
mtiqoiiir that esp i«itiy be plM i 4 m cxHOp^tkion wkb dit A- 
BMmca&bsrou BaivMa:tii^Miwogf«ftt ttfiD» ss^Krated hf 
|be lapse flfiaoes than tve thousand y^^n, thera 4ia mai^ 
IMimsof fea0iiri)lao6e,aiidaoiae things jn.which^bsy dUMk 
To dctanpuoa ta which the pretsrence sfaaidd be giiwi^ 
Is not my ohfoetyaad would, po^sps,bealiMk of tia«aiir 
gTffrntinai A»r it ha^ been Wirilohaerred^ that Ilia coasfani^ 
flf^raac man jaliketbe.aooaj^itfiiigof9raid ttretiit Ja eac^ 
aveadmtie its widtbt the smoothaasaofita aoafiboerand tli^ 
majestic flow of its current f whila in another weacestmek 
wiih the nifiUity and depth of ita slieaiB^ and the meaii^^ 
^DOfse itdasodbea. All thai I pfopase is, to exhitnt ^aaaeaf 
the mc»e stcikias cbacactsii^iiffli, whioh have gained theos 
«the lore and yeneration of mankiadi and irtdch render then 

Of these ewe great 4nea, it may first bo ohsertredf tlMt both 
IMAO iramiaaensiderahle begimBfia to the flfit Mtiooa ef 
eniatMd4ioner to their eonmry. And for ihiaelevacko, they 
^effa indebted to no ismBy oGanectie0% nor to no p^polaf !» 
erigne; hntte>.thtf«id»hMaeds4Aag^sef their MkmHatiama. 
They rosoby their efwn lahetent wettfij by thrir achM«l« 
tadfeo^ vittoe and wisdott. 

Bpttsiaefi^iawtteefhemUe, though refMtfaMe Unk H 
im earif age h%diieo«ered great finiMlnem for letters^ endue* 
eeived instriKr^cnk^a the Pythagorean pMosophy, in whkh \09 
made grcM proficiency. Indeed, he was no less dkHngnished 
among Ids eonntrymen fior iMmhig and knowledge, than for 
viAiie.^lkl aoMiAry AUI. 

Wariiington, bom of respeetaUe parents, spent hi^ yonth 
rnthcr in the business of the farm, and tfie athletic exereises 
of the country, than in acquiring knowledge ; artd in this re» 
apect be must be confessed inferior to Epaminondas. For 
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knowledge is power ; «nd whoever poasetf esit, other thinge 
being equal, may be justlf reckoned superior to one who has 
it not Whether Waahington was not) upcm the whole, as 
ipeat as any education would have made hitny I-shall not pre- 
tend to determine. 

Bothy al an early age, gave evidence of great personal cowv 
age^ofiniexible integntf and firmness, and of a prudence 
and wisdom far beyond their years. These great qualities^ 
which iippearod more conspkuovs the oAener they were re- 
glared, soon recomaoended them to the notice, and h»sured 
IImiq tlfe ecmftdcAce of the puUie. Having distingnidied 
theoMOlveB m the lower stations of military service^ and a 
orisas having arrived in theafioirs <^Umr countries, demand* 
ing VBCommoo eaution and ability, they were respecftivelf 
•hosen te tiieoAces of highest trust and authority. Thus, by 
the voice ^ their countrymen were ^y called to the most 
i^sponsible situations, and declared to be men taiost fit to res*' 
one them from their hasardous atiuation. 
A similar success attended the exertions of both. 
Thebes, hitherto a small and inconsiderable state, under thw 
conunand of Epamiaondas, triumphed ovur the arms of Lace* 
demon, then the most formidable power of Greece. First at 
Leuctra, and afterwards at Mantinea, where EpMninondas fell^ 
tlwLaoedeBwnians sustained two signal defeats. Intheseiwo 
• battles their affairs were so niuch vreakened, that they never 
recovered from the shoek- Theb^, before neglcctedand de* 
spised, assumed, during the life of hcv generaU a high raofc 
among the {lowers of Greece. She was not only resoued 
iomi slavery and oppression, but became respectable in th# 
eyes of their neighbors. n. 

The steps by wluch Wadiington gained the indsp^idaoc* 
\Kbich we now posi^oss, are too well known to need a rehearsal* 
In this, however, his success much resembled that of the TUb^ 
ban hero ; that he conducted a small, and, hitherto, inconsid- 
erable state to greatness land respectability,, though opposed 
)>y a great and powerful nation. 

te e^tUnating their military chiM^cters, it is to sa^ who ^e* 



ierfestliegre|kt«r{iniise. IfittotaklinoMliMiddkitEpaini- 
BOodMi gsisied more signi^ victories ; on Iho other it mtm b^ 
9wntd tiM Waabifigtoii had a nore fonBidaUe eeemy to op- 
fMe, wiUi meaaakfistiMted to the purpose of coiiqiieftt. If 
we applaud Epa^iiooiidas for having vanquiihe^ the foi«e« of 
I^acedemon, Waabingteo deaervet no ktt pratw for having 
pnsaenred the forces under his rogtffMmd £Dom caidxm destme* 
tioo. 

Of the pc^tica) (mdw:i of J^MuauooBdas) Mttlo b kiiowtr. 
The jurobabilitj is, that he was enpiojred pctocipallf in- tlii 
famp, Washiogtoib howfVfuv was oqool^f»wt l» peaeo 
indinwar— mtbecabhictaiidtheeoW. Hraag condtteied 
]fis countiy thrpugh a perilous ownest^ he waa.placod at €M 
l)sad of aflWrs; where, in the mosttiTu^tknes, teeoMtoet<^ 
cd hia»elf witii singular, ptrudoDce aod wjadooi. Tkm b0tM* 
fits he coafcrred on his country as a HatoaaniiH wase^ao lesii^ 
either in number or degrcei than those «t^ h^tawitefart 
bestowed as a warrior. 

As to their deaths, Washington oaust bo conaidsred the 
more fonunate. 

. •'TbafotefchitftttbewhalttBdtfgaai, 
BatbayttbcmnotwtthdeAtha tb^nflKtUbe 
Who diei» but dies in virtue^* afms." Ma^^fmnu* 

i{4iaminondas fell at Muitinea, whUo bravely ^^tting at tlNi 
hmd of his army. Being pierced with a javetiD, which ho 
peiceived had given him a deadly wound, and knowiBg ho 
nast die as soon as it was withdrawn, he suffered it to remaia 
till he was vM the Thebans had conquered* ^ Hearing this»' 
lio exclaimed, ^ I have enough of life, smce I die in the anna 
of victory ;** then ordering the javelin to be withdrawn, ho 
ipmediately expired. And with him perished the fortunes 
of his country. Thebes, before the birth of Epaminondas, 
had been in subjection to other states ; during his life time^ 
she was at the head of the Grecian powers ; after his doath| 
she foil back into her former insignificance and servitude. 
^' Thus shewing,^' says Nepos, « that one man may be of mora 
consequence than a whole state*" 



ttirvmi the coolMttin w UbIi to wat Migtgedy durtegft per* 
ilovftwtliiJittkftd the IwppnmioepirtfoipfttbgintbebkM*- 
iftga of frMdom and peace, wU^ kosirwhmr had precured* 
FiMilieingtlM leader of her nmdes te war, he was called 
kf hbcQiiQirytopreaideinlwrciitttiailBiBpeaee; wheaehe 
Iw^tto utiifcntMO rf aeetiig hit^coimtfy tnade bappfhjrfaie 
means. Haring filled the highest statknsi and received die 
tkiH»k««(Us oo ilBl»yuwU )»eod the{>iysea^iiiaiddttd9 he Was 
peraiitteri <» dio in peaces wkhlhe<ofaeeriDgproq>ect of the 
fiilim gfeMMse andifwepen^ of his coonirjr. 
- S el dom hne grmnnon moA jfOdil^M been united in tk# 
MPo i a di v i d ii ali hot these illttstrieiis characters were no 
ksa emieot foraheireiniica than Ibr their prowess and mill* 
isif skilii «<ieiencertaiD^''se)raJtndn,<< whether Epami- 
pndaeipevw a hoMrnan or t greater general ;'* and of 
Washtngtea It may be said, It is doubifM whether he moro 
drserves our praises as a wanieri a statesman, or a nma. 
&. Both were cAiaste, ceoipasrionate, and patient EpamfaiQnv 
das, we are toU, was modest and graire ; and so reUgioosljr 
attached to truth, dMHtewottMMt tsH a fiilMAoodeirett ia 
jest. The modesty of Washmgton is well^nown. His sih' 
pe«tottlf aibov« ottiirars, was ^en and acknoti^edgedby allbnt 
hiiaaeii His rmndkf was suoh^ that none ever called it in 
qoestioo. 

Epaaslnendae^as left poor bf his pMvnts, andsaeeminuecl 
lo the day of his death. For all his services he would reotf W 
Botlttng; mod of ail the spoBs which he took fitmr Ik tan*'' 
quiriied, lie kept nothing fcr hiuNM His confeihpt ft** 
money was very gress. Womedon, at the request of AfW^ 
fences, attempted to corrupt htei by the offer of a hnrgfe shm 
•f gold. <• I need not jroor money,** said EpaminonAa ; « If 
Ae king wishes what is useflil to Thebes, I aEOk ready to 4©^* 
without a compensation ; but if lie desires what is not fcr hdP 
interest, he has not gold and silver enough to bribe me to the 
action,** 

Wasliingtoo possessed an ample estate, which he employed 
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lor the mostbCfieYdent puipOBOs. ForUi tong and Itborieus 
teraoeeiiithefield, he woiMrBe6it«lMtliiog. Aiklwhile, 
al aB times, he showed hhnself eoperior ID the lofe of inoMyt 
he left his coyDtiymen an example of wise econeaf and fira* 
galitjr. To desire weahh as aft ettd| is thepart of a niiaer | 
bat to fiad It as the means of ndtoextettrire naofialiiesay ami 
tainctease htimaB happiness^ is wfaift becomes Hm efaafaeie^ 
of a wise and good Biaow 

OfthemagoaBimitfofEpandooiidas^ this k an 
On mccount of die en?y of his tmumjmn^ h% was 
from the chief commeDd. Hie tfrnf, odor anther f^wMlt 
was reduced to great strsits, inA was en the paint ef hehig 
destroyed by their emnies. In Ab oondltian they beoon|^ 
Epaminondas, who was telwitairilf senieg as e psbeie sal* 
ditf, to undertake thdr delrreranoe. Forgcting the isMll 
and injustice of his eountfjnneni he asanaaed tfi 
and Kscued them from the itnpemSng desUnciion» 

To the honor ^ his cewttrjmea beit aaidy Washittginni 
neterphbcedm similar ciroumstanoee ; although) to these ^ 
ecquamted with Us charactmv there can be be no deubt thad 
he weidd^ inn parallel case^hnte acted with the seme mag- 
nanhsnCy* 

lBtmth»itwaadiepraiseof theae great men^ AatthejrsQ 
conducted theswdvea in oTcry office^ that instead of receiiteg 
ilrem it any new ^gnity, they gare it additional honor. 

Upon reviewieg what has been sud> the pahn must be yidd« 
ad to Epandnondae in learmng and etoquence, for bodi ^ 
whicb bs was greatly distbgoished 9-*^ war they were nei^ 
lyequnKbodimnttfeatinf great skill and address; asastatee- 
man/ Waslnegten must be cenfessed superior 

To conclude } when we consider the Uves and aetiona of 
diese ittuslrious' men— 4hetr labors, their benetolcnce, and 
Iheir ajrdent h>fe of country, I thmk we may with justice sap 
tof eacki Noji sibi, ann PATeiiSi tixit. 
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IDYLB OF JAUPFRET. - 
XftamUted from fhr French f^r tht Paiyanth^g* 

I. 

to Alt IKFAirt, 

; Ts^rmt^aUr pvd^ciHkll Do notqmt UiiftfifBtd, whei^ 
vnth Aiight &Mt thou treadest the sp^giog grass I Let not' 
mf pKseoce remove the smile from thy lovely l^w I Dis- , 
plttUMxl with meny I«md thou ; I come* to this floweiy turf 
m enulf thy heart and to s|^rt witii thee. 

See my iace. It is calm and opeQ as thine. Stormy pas- 
sifiM have Mt yet troubled its sereoky* 

Sweitt ehUd 1 tfaos compliest with my wi^es ; thou com* 
eafeto me smiling. Wilt thou repose thyself under these 
yoMng poplars ? In the ^ade of their foliage we will twine 
a garUnd of-daisies and scabiouscs. Wilt thou play along 
this streamlet ? Over the stalks of the rushes whieh adorn its 
aidesi we fthaU see those pretty and light formed insects, 
with, wkga of ganpe, -of gold, and azure. Wilt thou pursue. 
this little butterfly^ fluttering capriciously from flower 
to flower ? Wilt thou break tbe^stalk of this dried fiowerr, 
and blow away the gossamer which crowns it ?....Ah i how. 
pure is the happiness wliich I feci at thy aide ! How sweet 
is it to breathe the same air with innocence ! Led asti-ay by 
ambition, men despise candor ; if they sometimes embrace 
each other, it is but to deceive the more. ■ 

Amiable infant I it is only near thee that I find again the^ 
gelden age : when thou smilest oh me, 'lis not a smile of de* 
ccption. When, to prove to me thy joy, thou askesta fci^Sf . 
I know that thy artless mouth will not beguile me. Let us, 
be friends : to please thee I will amuse myself with thy 
sports, and thy love will embellish nature for me. 

IL. 

CHILDHOOD. 

When a rose yet f»ffcrs but its timid bud, when its velvet 
leaves burst with difficulty rfomlllic bands which confine It, 
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my eye reposes on it whb delight I love to see it bkmiiig 
•m insenttUyi aad tutning by degrees to ft dsntling cama* 
tioD. 

I love to see the source of a streat^ spouting from the 
■ides of a steep rock. Lying on its borders covered with 
tawh with cresses and woodldne, undbr a bower of haale, I 
breathe with pleasure the fredmess of the springing stream* 
A little lan^ who spociive bounds op the meadow where he 
was boHH delights my sight and uniefties my heart. I take 
part in his gambols^and er^ thing in him peases me^even 
to his caprices. 

Aurora, chasing before her the dMcurity of night) and Iik 
nouncing the brilUant planet of ligbt» enchants md charms 
me. To the prospect of this whiteness which adcmisthe 
east> and to the tint of the color of the rose» which succeeda 
it, 1 fancy myself transported to the Urth of nature.*— Bel 
nothing pleases me so much as a fine in£uit. In him I see 
the bud of the rosoi the stream which springs bubbling from 
the rock, the lamb which bounds on the grassi and the bril« 
liant dawn drawing the fiery curtains of day. 

III. 

THB MBAt>0Wi. 

Blooming meadows ! vast and waving theatre^ where na* 
ture with profusion has scattered the treasures of a vegetable 
^ign, I salute you ! How beautiful is your aspectf when the 
eool wind of evening caresses your enamelled surface, and the 
orb of day, ready to disappear from the honson, throws on 
jou through brilliant clouds, its last rays of gold and purple ! 

How often, delightful meadows, have I strayed over you, in 
the sweet days of my infancy, under the attentive eye of a 
mother \ Oh ! what was her joy when she saw me bounding 
like a young lamb before her, jumping gaily along the wind^ 
logs of a stream, or caressing the bleating sheep who feared 
xne not ! Sometimes, removing a little from her sight, 1 cull- 
ed at pleasure the sweet violet and daisy, to form a nosegay, 
wbich I tied with a rush, and ran to offet it to her. Some* 
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liiilMlUjUMiidtQUiecouiwof ilM^aUreamUasnp^ gift qff 
fiiifd ]oT4i, The fresh braqoet floated on the miiBiiig wa?« 
through the meadowa, and by crkf I annouQced from afar to 
IbitgpodBioiheri wl)Q^BitliDguodertbe»h%deof aoold nil- 
lowi B|9pped qiy flowera m their passage, to omasneiit lier bo^ 
im^.*— Sofne^mea I oootrMred to svrpnse licr lovo»4o ' 
she looked aroOad het^-Jiier ejrea no more perceiyed her i 
Ihe called hisv^-^ioeasy^ ahe called him agaiii-.4tiddeiil7f I 
eppeared janghiiig from ttie hollow trunk of the old willoiri 
] darted into her arma and paid with a thousand kisses hei; 
tender alarms. Oh I beautiful meadows, what touching re« 
membrancea do you awaken in my bosom. 
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roR ram poLrAvtaos. 
THE FREEBOOTER. 

Eloqutn^e tji Burke and Fox con^red. 

It is not diAeult to apprehend the distinction between the 
species of eloquence in which Mr. Burke and Mr, Fox res* 
pectively esceileoy iiowevcr arduous it may be to express it 
in words. When two persons have risen so near the summit 
of an art> they must possess many tlunjj;s in common. In all 
essential qualities each nmsl necessarily abound. The man* 
ner and ihe proportions in which these qualities are tnixedf 
afford, by their results, the practical ground of disttnction: 
To be full of tbeir subj^sct, to see it in all Its bearings, t6 feel 
all its sU"€ngtb and all ila weakness, to illundne what was 
dark, to raise what was low, to amplify, to condense, to inHamei 
to mitigate, to conti-ol the sources of persuasion, and 10 com- 
mand tbe avenues to conviction, was the prerogative Af each 
of those disunguishcd persons. A certain vehemence, ^most 
irresistible, belonged to both ; thongh the one seemed to have 
become irresistiblo by hia bulk, the ^ othifr by his Velocity. 
The eloquence of either might be compared to a river ; but 
the one was overpowering by the weight of its watcw, tlic oth- 
er by the impetus of its stream/ On the one majestically rode 



tlie iMrchandise of tbe world, ^^^fdmoJtuniM efaitgeti" the 
dUker fitmi its crjrstal sources rushed precipitatelj down the 
nountahi's sides, carrying fertility to the pfadns, giving 
strength and freshness to the colours of nature, and enriching 
our domestic soU. All that was great was collected in Mr. 
Burke ; all that was strong was generated in Mr. Fox. To 
the minds of both every thing was present that &e occasioii 
demanded : but that compass of thought and knowledge which 
idrrounds and invests a subject ; which comprehends its mosl 
dstant results, and, raising it above party views, exhibits all 
Ito gitad relations to human nature and society, was, in an 
enmbent degree, the advantage and felicity of Burke. In this, 
pefbapst heJbas excelled all other orators, whether aofiient or 
Modem, JBrifM Review. 

The following very singular and excellent description of 
this passion is taken from a comedy of Plautus : 

I'm toss'd, tormented, agitated, , 

Prick'd, rack'd upon the wheel of love ; distracted, 
Tom, fainting am t hurried round ; and thus 
tiy inmost mind is in a cloud ; that where 
I am, I am not, where I am not, there 
My mind is. Such are all my faculties : 
I like and like not, as the moment passes. 
FatiguM in mind^ thus Love does draw me en, 
f ttrsues, drives, drags me, seizes, and retains, 
Dndns me to nothing, and then gives me all ; 
AU thai he gives retracts, and so deludes me. 
Frooi what he once persuaded, now dissuades ; 
What he ^ssuaded, holds out to my choice. 
Ho treats me like the ragbg sea, and wrecks 
My mind to madness. Nor is there an evi) 
I do not feel, but that I cannot down, 
And sli^ outright. 

Warner's IPlaiitus^^The Casket- 
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On conferring' JBenefiis, 

Kind smiles in secret to dispensei 
Is thy fond wish. Munificence \ 
Stranger to interest and pridci 
Alone to selfish minds allied. 
No cold nor lingering delay 
Shall e'er thy ready fkvours stay ; 
Sttt thy prompt hand shall soon impart 
The warm intentions of thine heart. 
Unknown to thee the sickemng mieny 
That marks of dying hope the scene ; 
When the pale wretchi with languid sigh. 
With feeble handy and thankless eye^ 
The long protracted gift sunreysy 
Tlie faTOfite wish of earlier days. 

The way <if the World. 

Most people follow the conduct of Sylla ; he was in the 
habit always of paying respect to all whom he thought bo 
could make sendceable to himy and to demand equal homage 
from those to whom he apprehended that he might be himself 
aervlceable^ 

Anger* 
Talking on this subject with an able physician, a greftt ad* 
herent to the philosophy of Descartesy I asked him his opin« 
ion of the advice which Athenagoras gave to Augustusi 
« Repeat the letters of the alphabet one after another, when 
you find your choler about to rise.** My friend repliedy that 
it was morally impossible for the wisest man, under the inflti* 
cnce of any passion, to prevent the traces, which an -object 
impresses on the braiUy from pyttbg th? spirits in motion, and 
operating on the intoftines ? or that these tr^es sJiQuld not 
redouble their force oo the same spirits roMiniiiig* . l4here« 
fo^*e consider the rules |ai4 dow u by Athenagoras as ridku* 
|o^8 9s the following ludicrous direction : « WhUst yoi^ i«^ 
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peat tol-de-Tol) you cannot die.** I was not sMiafied with the 
aoswer of the physician ; as experience infbrma us> that the 
wiU is capable in many cases of restraining the motions of 
anger. 

Hwner. « 

This ancient bard was the farorite subjeet of pvaise and 
admuraUon to Boileau> whenever the merit of the poef became 
the topic of discourse* Homer is a poet (he used to say) 
whose steps the Graces never desert All his wrMngs are 
close imitations of nature ; and by a single trait he makes us 
acquainted with any of his characters, Ulysses arnves at the 
cave of Polypheme, who makes only one mouthful of two of 
the hero's companions. Ulysses presents him with a goblet 
of wine. ^ The draught is delicious !" exclaims the giant : 
« Begone, I will eat you, the last of my prisoners." 

What Boileau most admired in Homer, was the poet's tal- 
ent of exaltmg little matters by the nobleness of his expres- 
sions. In this circumstance (added he) lies the genius and 
art of the poet. For great things support themselves by their 
own grandeur and solidity. He used to quote the following 
song of an unknown writer, as an instance tf beautiful sim- 
plidty of style. 

The shepherdess, so yoi«ng and fidrf 

To Strephon's story lent her ear ; 

Whilst with a taper hand she plied 

The thrifty spindle at her side. 

Soon by the fond repeated vow 

The lass was mov'd, she knew not how \ 

By pity's sympathetic spell 

Thrice from her hand the spindle fell. 

Sfiartan MaMictton$. , 
We fiqd in the lexicon of Suidas, that a Lacedaemonian ex- 
eetmtod those whom he hated, by these three wishes : that 
dity might build houses, buy fine clothes^ and marry coquets. 
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Dr.' Doddridge. 
The name of Doddiidge is well known both in Ae leaitied 
and the wMgkms world. It b said that be had always in his 
study a scull, into whose mouth he put these lines which he 
cpmposed for the purpose, and imagined the scull to be speak- 
ing to him. As they are but little known, they may be ac- 
ceptaUe to some of our readeiv. 

BupfiQged to be 9fioken by a teuU. 

WtfT choose you lA a mane oC books to tttmy { 

I dictate wisdom in a shortec wayi 

Nor need I words my porpmso lo^liqNBQs^ 

For looks like min^ are powttfiil dofiMiitft i 

Behold these nuns of a human ftamoi 

And tell me from what sepulchre they came ; 

My rank, my genius, or mjr form declare. 

Say, was I great or mean, deform'd or fwr, 

The public scandal, or the public care ? 

Alas ! thou know'st not I and thy pride must own, 

Thatfhough thyself, shall be as tpuch unknown, 

Thus shall thy beauties moulder in the dusi. 

The sparkling ^ye and smiling cheek be lost; 

Thy leam^'frains shall be to worms a prey. 

And every curious trace be worn away j 

l-eamed in vain, 'tia thou this secret hare, 

Or to avoid, or triuinph o'er the grave. 

TOd Glutton. • 
The following verses were made on an egregious glutton, 
S^dbr?"^"^ '^'^ ^"^ converlation of the company spoUed 
Ocmor eiant a table avec cert^Uns pedants, 
Qui erioient et prficholent trop haut sor U vendange ; 
Lw qm ne songe alors qu* I ce que font ses dens, 
7«l« ft paix a <8t-a on na salt ce quVjn mange. 
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ImUated.. 
Gomor^ a hog of Eidcurus* atye. 
At dinner view'd each dish with curionB eye ; 
The pedant guests around him clamor'd loudt 
Of endless talk, and ceaseless bawUng proud : 
^ Cease, cease/' cried Gomor ; ^ your confounding prate, 
I scarce can taste the viands on my plate.'' * 

The Christian JEra. 
The moat anstoHt aiiKhor, whom we' find ushig the modenx 
mode of date, Anno Domiid, is the tFeaeraUe Bede, the Eng* 
lieh historian. It mm n da p tw i fai Vnm» seder Sfaf Pepin, 
mud folly fttahliaheiie the revgttof diMemagoe. The cus- 
tom of beginning the year en liie first ef Januarf ednuBeaoed 
in France in 1564. 
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Why, in the infinite number of luxuries invented by plea* 
sure and effbminacy, has no idea started Ibr the relief of the 
miserable : Does not humanity make yotf feel the necessity 
of succouring your fellow*creatures ? Virtuous hearts are 
more sensible of the obligations they are under of dcong good, 
than of all the other desires of life. Marcus AureUus thank- 
ed the gods that he had always served his friends without 
making them wait The bHss of greatness exists only when 
othera find their good fortune in ours. ^ I cannot Seel a hap* 
IMnesa,'* said that prince, ^ which is to be enjoyed only by 
mysclt** 

ViRTUBs link themselves together, and' form a sort of id« 
liance between each other ; and it is the unbn of all these 
▼irtuea which form an extraordinary man. After havii^ 
prescribed the duties necessary to thp common safety, men 
have Sought to render their intercourse agreeable : they 
have established the rules of politeness and knowledge of the 
world. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 

AN ODE TO INDIFFERENCE. 

Be thoU; Indifferetice I my aong^ 
And as life's days glide careless oiif 

I'll shed no sorrowing tear ; 
If tbou wilt in my bosom dwelli 
To every Jiojpe I'U bid (areweU> 

In this tercstrial sphere. 

Should all my lifo mm ttiiifeil b% 

Thy smiles, mild nymph ! should solace me, 

And heal each piercing dart s 
Expand then thy, protective wingi 
Whilst thus to thee I lowly sing> 

To tranquillize my heart. 

Though chequcr'd is this busy scene^ 
Would'st thou but gently pass between, 

To stay the tears that flow ; 
Care would not hold such powerful iway, 
Deformbg oft the fairest day 

Of youth's inspiring glow. 

Then place me in that happy bow'r, 
Secure from each unpityiiig show'r 

That chills life's opening mom ; 
For ah ! 'tis thine, with mystic skill, 
To mould the bosom to thy will, 

Of ^y^Tj hope forlorn. 

Think not that I thy presence s^t k. 
When sorrow's %<^ bedews mji cheeck. 

And low I sink oj^rest ; 
Thou know'st I've little pleasure known ; 
Her gilded days too early flown, 

Have left ao aching breast. 
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'Tis true we aeldom woo thy smUe, 
Life's jofous moments to beg^uUe ; 

For ere our bibs we knoWy 
Dark clouds will every prospect gloom, 
The future crushing in its bloom, 

With swift impending woe. 

Sure happiness, with transient ray* 
Is like the sun in April's day. 

Overclouded in an hour ; 
For oft when youthftil hope runs high, 
The dismal shade, the gathering sky, 

Portend a threat*|dag showf n 

Indifference ! at thy calm shrine 

rd bow, though happiness wefc mine 5 

For thou canst soothe the soul. 
When fate's unkindcst frowns appear, 
Her mazy wand'rings thou canst cheer, 

And every pang controK 

Then rest, Indifference ! rest with me, 
For oft I waft a sigh to thee, 

To thee oft breathe a pray'r 5 
Though ills uunumber'd round me rise, 
If thou but hear my pen^ve sighs, 

I'll bid adieu to care* 



CAROLINE, 
nr raoMAs campbsli* 

GEM of the crimson-color'd even, 
Companion of retiring day. 
Why at the ctosing gates of heaven^ 
Beloved star, dost thou delay ? 
So fair thy pensile beauty Ijums 
When soft the tear of twilight flows, 
So dire thy plighted step returns, 
To chambers brighter than the rose* 
roL. IV. 7 
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To peace, b pleaaure, and to lore, 
So kind a smrtfaou aeem*8t to be, 
Sure some enamorM orb above 
Descends and burns to meet with thee. 
This is the breathing, blushing hour, 
When all unbeavenly passions By ; 
ChasM by the soiil«subdning power 
Of loTc's delig^tfU wicchefy. • 

O ! sacred to the (M of day 
Queen of propitious stafs appear ! 
And early rise, and lon^ ddlay 
When Caroline herself is here. 

Shine on her chosen green resort, 
Where trees the sunward sumn^t crown ; 
And damask flowers that well may court 
An angel's foot to tread them down. 

Shine on her sweetly scented road, 
Thou star of erening'k purple dome ; 
That lead'st the nightingale abroad, 
And guid'st the pilgrim to his home. 
Shiife where my charmer's sweeter breath 
Embalms thy soft exhsling dew ; 
Where dyings winds a sigh bequeath 
To kiss the cheek o^ rosy hue. 

Where winnow'd by her g^itle air. 
Her silken tresses darkly flow. 
And faH upon her brows so fair. 
Like shadows on the mountain snow. 

Thus, ever thus, at day's decline. 
In conTcrse sweet to wander &r, 
O ! bring with thee my Caroline, 
And thou shalt be my ruling star. 
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[^/ £dttam in the wett qf Sco U m ni f ^ thff tM i^ Sif^tembeTf 
the birth 4ay qf t^e ettt^noed mtihmr qf^iki Season*** 
U kefit with all the r e verence due t^ the name qf a poet 
-univerMally admired^ and ail the enthu$ki9m qf flection far 
hU memory^ qm a native qf that fiart qf the country. The 
bu9t qf the bard ie crowned with laurel^ the nyt^ho and 
ewaino foot it on the green to the eound qf the tabor^ and 
the day eloeee with joUay and eong. The following Ode 
wao lately written and eung on one qftheee occaeiione.l 

▲« ODX 

JFOR THE BIRT&DJY OF J^MES TBOMSOK^ 

AVTHO& or TBS << SSAiOVff." 

All hailr Aoii -U^gbty prt^itioiM di^ ; 

Long sbalt tliou be to Britian dear ; 
And may thy. dawning orient ray 

With lustre crown the circling year. 

Awake, tweet Mor% and plume thy wing. 

With aplendour smile o'er freedom's land. 
And thoui Apollo, gi?e to sing, 

Thy son's sweet natal morn at hand. 
And O \ dear, consecrated scene, 

Still to his memory sacred be ; 
Rob'd rich in gay perennial green. 

May future ages Ednam see. 
On thee may Spring her verdure shed, 

Fair as the landscape which he dreWf 
And Summer all the beauties spread 

His Heav'n-taught Muse hath sung so true. 

In Autumn may thy ferdle rales 
Be crown'd with sheaves, rich as hb song. 

And may each son of thy arft dales 
Be as their poet's Winter strong. 

Hither let every Scotianbard 
Come, and a grateful tribute pay ; 
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And, as a mark of true regard, 
Their bays before his altar lay. 

And thou, O B — , whose magic pen 
A flowery garland did prepare, 

Come, honoured bard, to grace the train, 
And all its kind effusions share. 

O bring with thee thy Doric ree^, 
And from it pour a plaintive lay, 

Let thy sweet Muse tell vale and mead 
That Scotia loves her Thomson's clay. 

And yon, ye modest virgins fair. 

With glowing breast this scene attend, 

To qrown his name a wreath prepare. 
For he was yours and virtue's friend. 

He well could warn your sliding hearts^ 
To guard against the infectious wound, 

Which adulation smooth imparts, 
When Evening draws her curtain round. 

And when on Ednam's verdant top * 
In modest beauty you appear. 

With conscious hearts blusb not to drop 
For his sweet shade a tender tear. 

For tho' in Richmond's hallowM fane 
In peaceful urn his ashes sleep. 

Long, long shall every Spotian swam 
His nam^ in dear remembrance keep. 

And oft as Time returns the day, 
The day liis birth h|ith sacred made, 

Edpam shall wal^e the fervid lay, 
To sooth her nat^ye poef*s shade. 

Fair* flowing Tweed, with limpid stream, 

O bear its echo o'er the vale. 
Bland zephyrs catch the tender theme, 

^d breathe it soft each balmy gale. 
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• While Seasons roll their annual round, 
While freedom flunea beneath the tkjf 
Some generous breast shall still be found, 
For him to heave a. heart-felt sigh. 

Bear shade^ farewell ! — forgive the Muse 
Does thus thy loss with grief deplore. 

Her scanty wreath do not refuse, 
Wet with a tear—- she has no more I 

SPECTACLES : 

OB HELPS TO READ. 

Wbebe gently swinging o'er the gate, 

The royal lion hugs his chain, 
Deck'd m a uwny hide^ and wig 

(Instead of mane) 
As fii^led and as big 
As that whieh clothes the wisest judge's pater- 
The village club inspired by beer, 
Had met, the chronicle to hear, 
Which, weekly, to the listening crowd, 
Aaron, their clerk, proclaimed aloud. 

While talking over state affairs, 
Each &uU in politics discerning, 
And praising Aaron's wond'roiis learning, 

A hawker came to vend his wares ; 

The well-pack'd box his aged shoulders prest, 

And his rough beard descended to his breast. 

^ Veil, Shentlemen, vat you vant to buy ? 
Goot razors, knives, vate'er you choose', 
Vatch keys, or buckles for de shoes ; 

Qr do you stand in need 

Of spectacles, vich help to read ?" 
f* Do you sell helps to read ?" Hodge cries^ 
And yawns, and rubs his drowsy eyes ; 

0^ Hand me a pairr^^^at least I'll try ; 
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Who knowty but> wheo the old man's dendf 
I raay be clerki in Aaron's stead.'* 

So said, he fix'd them on his snoot, 

And sur*d, and wink'd, and lookM about, 

But all in vain c 
«< Perhaps de soight's too old," the pedlar cries, 

<< Sher, try anoder pair ; 

Dese, Sher, yill shute you to a hair," 
Again the bumpkin try'd : 

His eyes ran o'er the page again, 
But all was dark and puszling as before. 

«« Veil, Sher," cryM Moses, « can you now see better ?" 
^ Not f," qu6th Hodge, with angry roar i 

M I cannot tell a letter." 
Then madly stampt and rav'd. 
Swearing he'd have the cheatmg Hebrew shar'd i 
He'd dock his chin, he'd mow his grisly beard. 
«« Vy, Sher," ciy'd Moses, striving to be Jieardi 
^ Perhap94you cannot rcadf and, if 'tis so, 
Nothing Till help you out, you. know ; 

De spectacles are very goot indeed. 
But den, perhaps, you never vent to school." 

« What," growl'd the clown, with fiery eye, 
' And redden'd face, whose anger you might sec, 

« D'ye take nje for a fool ? 

If I could say my A, B, C, 
What need have I 
For any help9 to read ^" 
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A new paper, andcr the title of " The La^Iy's and GenUe- 
man's Gazette" is about to be published by J. Belclier, Boston. 

The members of the classm Harvard College locgmmencc 
seniors with the next college ycnr^ have united for the pur^ 
pose of publishing the ** Harvard Lyceum/' new series, to 
he issued like the former at the end of ever}' second week. 



DIED. 

In WashingtoDi on Friday, the 33d instant, aged 74, the 
honorable Samuel Alltne Otis, secreury of the tenate of 
the United States. 

This much lamented f<^ow^itizen was son of the late 
hoD. James Otist of Barnstable, whose life was devoted to the 
service of his country, and brother of the" celebrated Schdar, 
Statesman, and Patriot of the same name, who led the way 
to the American revolution. 

Imbued with a strong attachment to the principles of his 
Ikther and elder brother, and liberally educated un4er their 
influence, Mr. Otis was himself an early and decided friend 
to the liberties of his country. In 1776 he Vras chosen a 
representative for Boston, and afterwards to the convention 
which framed the constitution of Massachusetts ; he was 
also appointed a member of the board of war ; a commis* 
sioner, with Gen. Lincoln and President PliilMps, to receive 
the submission and promise indemnity to the insurgents : 
and a delegate to the old Congress, in which capacity he 
served undl the adoption of the Federal Constitution.— He 
then became the first elected secretary of the senate of Uie 
United States, and continued to discharge the duties of that 
office, from the first day of the organization of that bodf, to 
the close of the last session, without the ab9enae or intermi9' 
non of a tingle e/ay.*— No higher eulogium can be expressed 
upon his fidelity, industry, and accuracy in this responsible 
station, than his continuance in it, amtd the struggles and 
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collisions of parties, without a sacrifice or. concealment of his 
political opinions, which differed from those of the majority 
of that body ; whose good will and respect he conciliated by 
his exemplary attention to his duty, and by the amenity of 
his manners. • 

' Mis private character i^^as adorned by all the moral and 
doitiestic virtues and accomplishments ; and modelled up- 
on the piiaciples of our holy religion, which, from his youth, 
were openly professed an0 conscientiously adopted as the 
rale of his conduct in all hb public and private relations. 

' His life was sacrified, at last, to a too rigid perseverance 
in officii duty, and a reluctance to yield to indisposition, re- 
sulting from excessive fatigue in the arrangements of hk 
office on the last days bf the late session of Congress. 

Although ho had passed the Ultimate limit which is com- 
monly allotted 10 human life ; yet when a vigorous and ver- 
dant old age, the effect of virtuous and temperate habits, b 
sustained with cheerfulness and comfort, when the intellect 
is unclouded, and all the passions, except the friendly and be- 
nevolent affections, have lost their ardour, and these are made 
•ubsevvient to tlie happiness of tender connections, and af- 
fections ; the aged man is not less interesting to his family^ 
And his acquaintance* nor less useful to society, than he wat 
at an earlier period of life.— We regard, with melancholy 
regret an<c] tenderness, the parting ray of the autumnal sun ; 
we think only of tffe mildness and serenity of the eveningt 
and forget to reflect upon the length of the day. 

In St. John's, New-Brunswick, on the 13th of March, the 
reverqnd Mather Byles, D. D. rector of that city and chi^ 
Jain of the district, aged 80. He was the son of the reverend 
Dr. Bylcs, who was for many years pastor of the church in 
HoUis'Street, Boston. 

ta Halifax, Capt. Joseph Nye, jun. of Boston. 

In Boston, Daniel Sargent, jun. aged 1 8, a youth of amia^ 
blc and engaging deportment, and of promisinrj talents. 
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THE CHAIN BRIDGE AT DEER ISLAND, , 

VEAA VKWBUATPOax. 

The drawing is taking horn a aoutherlf view, which em- 
braces only one of the upiigbts with but htilf the bridge. It 
was ejected in the year JSIO. The arch h 22a feet long 
and 40 feet high) and is supported by 10 niassy chaiiis> the 
ends of ^uch are sirongly bedded and secured several feet 
mi^r ^ffind. It b a noble structure) and will no doubt 
prove very durable. The height of the rocka surrounding 
the base of the abutment is from 25 to 30 feet high : their 
b'uge and craggy appearance afford the beholder a romantic 
and picturesqhe scene. The building represents the hotel $ 
and in the sunimer season parties of pleasure frequently re- 
sort hei^e and regale themselves with various amusements. 
The view from the water, when sailing up the river^ is inters 
edting and delightful. 
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SELECTED REVIEW. 



FROM THE MOHTIiLY MXBaOR. 

The Iliady Odyssey^ and Batracfiomyomackia of Homer. 
Translated into EngiUh Blank FeraCj by the late WUlimm 
Cowfier. Esq, Second Edition^ v^ih co/thue AiteratUme 

and A'otes. 2 vela. Svo» 

I 
Tbb Odfuey of the illtntrioufl bard now cUinu our attendon. The 
iction of this poem, which, like the Iliad, it compoted of twenty-four 
books, it comprised in fiftj-five days, in which are related the adventures . 
of Ulysses, on his return to Ithaca, from the siege of Troy. 

Bossu has said, « that the design of the Iliad b to instruct the states of 
Greece, considefed as united in one body, or as parts of the whole ; aai 
that of the Odyssey to instruct those same states, considered in their pri- 
Tate capacities." A brief sketch of the £ri>le is also given, at fioUowtc • 
« A prince had been obliged to ^uit his counHy* and lead an amy ot 
Ikh subjects upon a fin^gn expedittea ; after having gloriootly executed 
tbis| lie was upon his return home ; but, in spite of Si his endeavors, w» 
detained for several years by tempests, which threw Mm on sewal com* 
tries very different from one another, as to mannersi cmtoms, poUtja Soc 
In the dangers he had to struggle withal, his companions, negKcting hit 
advice, all perish through their own default. In the mean time, the great 
men of his country, abusing his absence, commit stimage di totde iu in hit 
palace, squander his treasure^ by snares for his tooi and will needs foecft 
his wife to choose a husband attMg thtm t aU tbit from.an opinion that 
he was entirely lost. But at length be returns ; and, having discovered 
himself to his son, and some others of his friends, who had p era iaf d ia 
their allegiance, he becodies an eye-witness of the i n sole nce of him coort- 
iers; punishes them as they deserved ; moA restores that peace and trail* 
qoillity to his uland> which had been banished during his absence.** 

Very dtfferent from Bossu's opinion of the Resign of the Odyetey, it 

that of Gerard Croes,* the Dutchman alluded to in our review of the 11* 

• iad, who would have made it appear that Homer's principal end, hi hie 



Odyssey, was to give a recital of all that is recorded in ^|^||u^*ffoa 
the time of Loti departure out of Sodom, to the death ofMHea. Aa» 
other penetrating writer, whose critical obteryationa are of a ainiyar m^ 
ture, has been able even to«pply the several characters in Hqmer to par- 
ticular persona among the modems, and has discovered that Evenis and 
Antinpui are the typical representatives of Calvin and Luther. 

These, the absurd presumptions of a distempered imagination, are 
neither worthy of refutation, nor necessary to be refuted in any other 
way, than a simple statement of them will tend to effect. To support 

* The first part of this work was published at Dort in 1704, under tho 

title of Ofj:r^- ECcffior. S'ec Merrick's Dissertation, p. xlv. 
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kh hyp o iW i i i , Ciow, wMi cwvry tvidmee tif the iicc agaiott bit rappb- 
dtkm, h of qmikm that the Odjuej uraa pn«r to the Uiad. Let Lon. 
g i otti, howtvr, be hearl on thb head, ai weH at oil the prodttctloii, in 
wio«i reipectt^ of the poem itaelf which u now the object #f our en- 

He obienrei. Sect. ix. mgt vow^oc : that the Odyitejr waa composed after 
the Oiad it apparent from many reatoot, and, amon^ othert, from thit, 
tint the beroet in the former dwell on the calamitief previoMly t«Ser6d 
' is the Trojan war. He therefore conddert the Odyssey in the light of 
an epilogue to the Hiad. hi proof of the 6nc atserdon, he qtiocet the* 
wenett from a speech of Nestor's, Od. 3, t. 109. 

There ^varlike Ajax lies, tliere Peteus* ton. 

There, too, Patroclus, like the gods themselTct 

In cooncU, and my son beloved there ! * Gowrim. 

l%ft iHad, says be^ it iirriuea In theMmei^j^k, if we may to literally 
trantbte nmifin imuiantt end it a body entirely dramatic, and full of ac- 
doD ; but the Odytsey, on the contrary, it for the moat part narratiTe, 
wbkh it a ttjie ptcnliar to old ages to that you may ccipipare the latter 
to the setting son, wboae intense ardor » no more, but whote magnitude 
atiB remains. 

ilfter tpraliing of his decline in thit work, and of the incredible fa- 
bka it centaint, he addt, *< But when 1 notice tbesie, I am not forgetfrU of 
the tempests there deieribed, and of other things^— And if I talk of old 

Hivi]^ prefixed thus much with regard to the nature of the Odyssey^ 
and of its merits, we shall, before we proceed to give any specimens of the 
translation, take the liberty of recoun tin g the pteasantties of some learn- 
ed men, with respect to the works of Homer, and npL pactieular with tf* 
Ufamx to that before us. 

Tn^kut interpolated the Ifiad^ by adding to each verse of Homer one 
off \aftm\ but Tryphiodorua it taid to have pursued a quite contrary 
method, and to have composed a lipogrammatic Odyatey, from which he 
^tirely excluded the letter tigma, or a.. If thia be true, aays Fkbriciui, 
the author must have omitted the very name of Ulysses (QTuovwc) from a 
poem of which he was the subject. One might be apt to think that ^s 
ivere impossible, and that Eusuthiua, therefore, must be mistaken, were 
not the lipogrammatic work of Fulgentius still extant, the first book of 
which wanu an A, and the second a B, though this gives us the history 
off.^fdMa,andthatof.tflAW: 

Soidaa affords a different account of this extraordinary performance. 
Str% rof IV r^ A, lie. *^ For in the first book," sajrs |ie, « there b not a^ 
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Alpba, or A, to be fimiidi and ia aaeh ihrnps ttiy, tke ledtpf wMdi i 
|he number of it is wanting *** 

Addison has. in the Specutor, toacfaed on this jim i^etptU ^skh 9f««t 
felicttj of wit and good humor. Ths pasttges are too longiotmiNHbe^ 
we must, consequently, on the present occtston, be content to refiir rf» 
leader to Nos. 59 and 63 of that iocomparaMe work. - 

We now come to tfat transhtion, from which we shall, m tlw ia^ 
plaoe, select a portion, which, |honj;h simple, k in the original considered 
at one of the (nest in Homer, and it has, perhaps, neither beeoy BOf wi^ 
ftver b^» more happily tnmed than in the subseqnenf ttoei: 
At early dawn, TTlysses and his host, 
Kindling the cottage fire, their food prepar^ 
And sent the peasants with their herds abroad. 
The watch-dogs, whHe T^lemachus approach'd^ 
Bark'd not, but fawn*d around him. At that sight. 
And at the sewid of feet, now diaiiriiig nigln 
tJlyssei in win^ accents thns rematM t 

*( EonuBus ! some familiar fHend of thinei 
Or other whom thou know'st, is on bis way 
Toward us ; for thy dogs bark not, bat fawn 
Around him ; and his steps now strike mine ear.** 
ficaiee had he ceas*d, when his own son l^melf 
Stood in the ^estibttk. Upsprang aeooeet 
Eumsiks wonder-struck, and letting fall 
The cups in which be then sat mmgling wine, 
Hew to his youthful lord, and, weeping, kifs*d 
Vm liands, bis forehead, and his radiant eyeiu 
As w^en a fdt^her folds in his embrace, 
Arriv'd from foreign lands in the tenth year, 
His darling son, the offspring of his a^, 
His only one, for whom he kmg hath moum'^ ^^ 
fio kiM*d the noble peasant o*er and o*er ^P 

Godlike Telemachus ! as one eseap'd 
firom instant death, and, plainttre, thns he spake. 

Cowpia, B. 16; 
If the obserrations of the Gred: critic be just, with respect to the 
graceful simplicity of this passage', much favorable eipectation could not 

• Merrick fs dissert, p. ynl gives the whole article, and sm it «is liik 

Sj transcribed from Snidas by the empress Endoda, in her lonsa, ^ 
m the Wfig of Fraoee'i librny) ^m which some extracta have 1^^ 
fentme.** 
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Im, Ufoa^irom Fftpt't ^«CMOii of il, if wj eiiaccd;* but indeed, after 
tb« dccidfld opinion we bare given, witk tcference to the two translator!, 
wo deem it onnacMtarj any oMira to make them enter the liito tegether. 
Hwi«t» then, diimimad thia "/tf tmd imfn/kM" employment, we thai), 
ift o«r littnfe ivraarka, indulge a. little in imitation of the. innocent gar- 
rulity for tHiick the vwierable poet if often, in hia pretent worh, diuin> 
gaiahed Od. L ▼• 32. Joive a dd renet the immorrali : 

How mh are hnman Und I who charge on na 
Their «^FVing9,£ir mon tmly the retolt 
Of their own IbUy, than of oar decreet.f Cowpim. 

Setting aiide the evident hit at attrplogers in Shakapean, ia there not 
*n great wmilarity between thia speech of Jupiter's, and Edmund's in king 
Leer? 

EoMUNn. This it the eiceUent Ibppery of the world, that when we 
■re aick in fortune, (often the surfeits of our own behavior) we make 
gplty of our disasters, the sun, the moon,. and stars; as if we were vil- 
bma on necessity; foob, by hesvenly eooipnlsioor kaatesb thieves, and 
treadieroosiby spheriod predominance; dmnkardsi liars, and adolterera, 
by an inlbrc'd obedience of planetary influence ; amiaU that tew irrr ivU la, 
iy s Smm tbnutuig m. Act. 1. 

A< i fut iiby areXtfXnr, tittt ituv ^iXfiVgw ullvf* Od. 4* Y. 511. 

On this verse Cowper has the following pleasant note : 

** Homer, literally interpreted, says. So there be died, tvBen be bad drank 
tali tvaUr. A line Which, according to Eastathiot, had place in none of 
the ancient editions, being rejected as too simple and even trivial, C. it 
was once, however, well c)iosen for his motto by a physician who wrote 
a treatise against the internal uie of sea water. Vol. 1. p. 109. 
And now Dembdocus his tuneful chords 
Adapted to a sprightlier strain, the loves 
Of Mars and Cy therea chaplet crown'd ; 
How first, clandestine, they embrac*d ben^th 
The roof of Vulcan ; her, by many a gift 
• Seduc'd, Mars won, and with adultVous lust 
^^ The bed dishooor*d pf the ki^g of fire. Od. a, 

|Ie ai^igalibw the sun— 

" ■ a witness of their amoroiu sport 

Bore swift the talc to Vulca n 
who formed a net, and, catching them, assembled the gods, when 

* This, the 16th B. is by Broome, who with Fenton, translated togefh^ 
er IS books of the Odyssey, published in PopeV Homer. 

f These three verses are so precisely the three in the original, that we 
thon^t it needless to give the latter. Indeed we may any where uke ^ 
oassaigo from Cowper, and safely quote it with an *« m Nmeremysi^ bvt 
ne who venturet as much with Pope, will often be liable to n&atU airi| 
pntempt. 
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Tht bitigh of Hmt'ii 

vmil Nepnme or^ the rdeate of M — 

To whom the gloriooi artiti of the Mm» 
Thoa most not, caatt oot, rfuk not be nte'dl 

•So eijruig, the might of Vukan lootVl theviort, 
And they detain^ bjr thoie coerdve bands 
No longer, from the conch npitarting, flew» 
Man into Thnce, and To her Pn^hian home 
The queen of tmikt, where deep in myrtle graves 
Her incense^eatbing attar stands e^bower'd. 
Her there, the Graces la^'d* and oik diius'd 
0*er all her f6rm> ambrosial, such as add 
Freih beauty to the gods for erer yong. 
And clothed her in the loreliest robes of HeaT*n. 
We.haTe cited these passages, as weil for the sake of the beauty of the 
tramlatioo, as for the purpose of observing, that Dionywts of Halicar- 
nassus, thinks it probable this ludicrous episode furnished the Jni hba tf 



On Ulyises* advice, in the ninth book, to put out the Cyclops* eye, 
«8poodanus asks, ** b he satisfied with such slight revenge for the loss of 
his six companions ?** Clarke answers this by merely quoting the tezt^ 
T. 308, which proves that if he had killed him, they nmst have all per> 
Uied in the cave> as they could not displace the rock at the entrance • 
And Cowper ol^rves that ** to blind him was a severer punishment than 
to slay him. By deprivation of sight, his life is made more bitter to him 
Chan a thousand deaths. And I am not afraid to affirm, that this was the 
very consideration which determined Ulysses to act as he did, though the 
poet has not mentioned it.** Now we would remark, that we think the 
poet's own fisclingsnhould be considered in this pase. Of Homer, as of 
Demodocas, it may be said : 

Tov xi^ Mvr* tfUUMt, lti% teiya^ n xoxov rr, '^ 

' _ him partially the muse 

And <lcarly lov'd,* yet gave him good and ill ; 
She quenchM his sight, but gav^ him strains divine ! 

Cowpiit* 
Being blind himself, therefitire, might he not, kooiwing its evil, )aa^ 
hie that no fleeter torment couM be inflicted on Polyphemus ? 

•The scholiast asks, if the muse deprived him of sight, how then can 
she be said to have loved him f A question which' he answers by ob- 
serving, that the blind, being disqualified for other employments, have tBt 
^pmUiturtfirpoiiry. Barmct ami Ctarh, 
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By tbe way, attufh» tiginiH doMly ^r^ Wnf; bat it it cnrioiii to tet 
bow well and nngnlarij the Greek oflnuMMv iuv AMfifSE will bear oor 
trantlatiDg it si* ambkcbb Mot ^ kU tyu. Tint form of ipetch u wafw 
raated by Cowper's use, wlio tvcoi t. aOO, Od. SI, *« Amerced of noio 
and earf ;** but tbe ircrb did not then give htm the hinti a» it does nbt 
there occor. 

The hospitality of the andcntt aunot be contemplated without the 
warmest glow of admiration and esteem. Oji this point, the paiMge bo- 
ginning at V. S28, Od. 19> i» truly ezftUent. Oowpcr tmabtm It thos. 
Penelope tpeaka : 

■ — *— Man's life it ihort. 
\ Whoe'er is cruel, and to cruel arts 

Addicted, all on htm, while yet he lives. 
Call plagues and curses down, and after death 
Scorn and proverbial mock'riei hunt his namt, 
But the benevolent and just, who treats 
The stranger kindly, from his lips obtains 
A good report, whidi others, where he dwells, 
With pleasure hear, and further still diflfuse. 
Any man of note, benighted or distressed, having left this quotation tm 
departing from the mansion of some one who had treated him hospita- 
bly, would be much applauded. The citation from Homer of Xen6- 
crates, when he went to Antipater to solicit the release of the Athenian 
prisoners, and was invited to his table, is scarcely better than this wt^bt 
happtn f U> But all these things depend on opportunity, and a ready wit to 
time them well. The lines of Xenocrates were those of Ulysses to Circe« 
on beiiig asked to eat, when his friends were transformed and confined 
in styes: 

•How can I eat ? What virtuous man and just, 
O Circe ! could endure the taste of wine 
. Or food, till he should see his pri«on*d friends 
Once more at liberty ? If then thy wish 
That I should eat and drink be true, restore 
My ]ov*d companions to these eyes again. 

CowpBJ^ Od. la 
4^oeM£ng in this desultory manner, we shall now call the render's at- 
tcntioa to the 16th book of the Odyssey. Homer nuy here seem, fwima 
fttht t» lack invontiODi since we find him potting the, same language of 
abuse in the month of two distinct persons, Penelope^s female attendant,' 
Mdantho, and one of her suitors, £urymachos. Afid again, makings 
Amittous and Burymachus, in- their anger, use a similar instrument of 
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essence tgaiiiu Uly«t*> Hef » tt»r » ht who aUmointirhuptSfasf detenrc 
vtsdicadon, and it au^ perluipft be effected on the teore of nature, bf 
wbkH itaadard the bacd and all kU f^ieodi would with haai to bt tHed. 
In thelirttpUBe,MeUatUo,dwediby UifMet «o retire^ b^|im to abnto 
hia^ and ftcyt, Od. 18, V. saa 

■ is wine the caoie 
That tkos thou tpeak'st, or watt thou bom a iool ? 
E«ir7«Mchw»«bortl7after»beuviiM>n>9<^«g!MQ«tUl7itn,raibtt hiou 
ittpMcMy cbiteBseMrmitV. 4oa* Now we would acoonatfior the rep- 
ctitton bj thk ioformattoa, which precedes. MeUatho : 
, ofEuryiMchuten«pored,oft 



His lewd embraces met • 




And nothiag is so natural and coounon, as for the lorer and hb i 
to employ identical forms of speech on ▼arious oecasions. U is i 
probable, that he was one of those light trifling fellows, who ire | 
ally servile imitators of what they hear and see, and that the want of 
novelty in his words and actions is more to be ascribed to the poet*b jnse 

I delineation of such a character, than to his dearth of inventaon. That he 

elected the deeds of others, as well as their language, is proved in E IT* 

^ T. 467, where Aatinous, enraged with Ulysses^ throws a stool at him,imdl 

in B. 18, V. 403, we find Eurymachus, in a like predicaoMnt, having iw* 
course to the same expedient After all, it must be a^aowfedged, that 
these verbatim repetitions, in different persons, do aot rarely apptar im 

^ Homer, where this sort of defence would avail him nothing. 

I ^^UfOM /«f« TV y KMfH Mmi1f9W ifux^ ^^ ^ ^^^ 

' Ulysses struck Leidos on the neck with the faulchion of AftUns^ 

[ So suddenly, that, ere his tongue had ceasM 

To plead for life, his head was io the dost. Gowf Mu 

Surely this is something like Orpheus caUuig on Eurydica^ as his head • 
s^ram on the Hebrus, or the two luKan poets, one of which amkct m. 
man continue fighting, because he did aot know that he had been killad § 
or the other, who represents a decapitated gentleman ruimiQg awaj 
with his* head under his arm. The simpltjpter pr eta ti o a of the vorie ie, 
we believer— His head, then %peaking, (at'^ moment his neck received 
the bkiw) was mingled with the dust. But, according to €Sowptr», has 
head was in thr dust i0rr his tongue had ceased to pliMi Cor lilik IT a^ 
he certain^, spoke after his head was cut o£ 

It appears in a measure extraordinary, that Ulysaes, who dom and safm 
so many things likely to create suspicion, shou&d not« until his bathing, 
%e Mo^gnised by any body, Penelope, Bomseos, *c. or even the suiton» 
one of whom, Antinous, observes that he had, when a boy, seen and fet 
^collected him. So Cowper turns v.9S,B,ai. 
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. ; ■ WlK«lMBrtogat» 
Whye yet a diildri wdl rtaieabtr Mill. 

•Art littMdbr t}^n it tto need of Alexandet^ tword tociit, tiiice PaHaft 
iaatluMLto vido it. Her lAUrfemiee m thh ittittnce, at in the Tery 
oneqaal fight where the whole of . the tottort are tlain, telt all right, and 
entirdy anniilt the force of Ae wdt known proverb t Ntt Hmida Um^ 

aftbeteoncoBoected ramarkt wo thaO make hut one more, a|»d then, 
ad^gawncdott ntAmUrff^F^sudt^Mk^ttmrniinaifaatte^ 
view of Mr. Oowper^ tratbtioo. 

We have no palience with Ulyaaet' affectation of morality, and hit in* 
tolerable rigor in haogiiig op twehre of Finelope*t maidt, all in a row, 
poor aoolt ! lor a Kttic ttmple fornication with the Mntort, when hehim^ 
idf hod been guiKy of adultery with Circe and Calypto, unblmhingly 
todwikhontremorte! In th» turuk itthtr* he rtceivet afler ho aa4 ^ 
vhtuona danM are 

with conjugal endearment both 

Satiate B. W. 

aodbinodo to tell what he has been about for the last twenty yeart,tt ie 
tfoatharliemontiontC^ce and Calypto, and tayt that the latter iwthed 
tonwyhimt blithe 

Whom none tnrpaat'd In artifice welt fram'd, 
And inqwsture Tariont— B. 14w 

never uttert a ^Oable to gentle Pen. of the two children he had by C^ 
lyptOfr and theone, or, at Hetiod afibmt, the two borne to him by Circo. 
Weir, poahayithe i^tr^mia $ioAprwi*m ton of Laertes never shewed more 
wisdom and pradeoce than on fkm occasion. Let husbands judge I 

TlMa BatmcfaomyooMchia it an excellent burlesque poem, commonly 
ttttntmced to Homer. Some of the modsmt, however, dispute its legiti- 
uwy» bM «aef«ral of the anciittti," tayt Chahnert, « teem of another o- 
piniina, and ficatini, who wfote under Dondtian, makes no doubt of lL*« 



* 0» ihit ^ueatiOB vm ahdl take the libertv of transcribing a MS. note 
in our possestton of that accomplished acbour, Mr. Capd Lofft, whose 
numerous comments have so adorned and illustrated the booksellers' late 
e^tioo of Pbpe*s Homer. 

After pointif^ out many words in thit piece that are not flomenci 
being neither tn the Iliad nor in the O^Bfrnj^ Mr. L. thnt acutely ob- 



serves 



fCTTes: 

•f think it will be impossible for any one to doubt whether the Ba^ 
tradfeoayomachiamuat not be ascribed to a difibrent age than that of 
Homer, tt was anciently attriboted to Pigret, the brother of Artemisia, 



nomer- it wat anciently aanowea co rv^*> •■^ bw««^» *#. j.-« 
the queen of Caria, celebrated in artt and am^ Considering how 
is said of tweet-meats and of female works in it, there might possibly be 
fair reason to iMcribe it to Artemisia henelf. This would make about 

vol. IV. 9 
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The nibjeet of the war it the death of ffiydMrpwi» « mooM, ton oC 
Tozartes, who, mounted on the hack of Phytfg« Mh i » » irog, undeitoc^ 
a TOjrage toliis palace, to which he had inrited Iniii. Oa the way, the 
frog Phytignathot fuddenly beheld.an hydrm nuddng toward theiii« 

■ At thi« right 

Down went fhyMgnath u t 
and the'faaplen ntoaie, after nuay Taia endeavors, wat drowned. Phy^ 
ngnathm being > wpe c ted of having done thb designedly, the mice 'de- 
manded satiiifaetion, and vaanimottsly declared war against the frogs. 

The fh>gs at lengtii £ad themsclTes in imminent danger, and Sopifer 
interfering, sends them avxiliaries, which are curiously described fli the 
mock-heroic styl& Jove's « smouldering bolt" dismissed in vain— 

sudden they came. Broad back'd 

they were, and smooth like anvils, sidde-cUw'd, 
Sideling in gait, their months with pincers arm*d. 
Shell-clad, crook kneed, protruding far before 
Long hands and horns, with eye-balls in the breast, 
Legs quaternion rang*d on either side, 
And crabs their name. They, seizing by his 1^, 
His arm, his taul a mouse, cropp'd it, and snapped 
His polish'd spear. AppallM at such a foe. 
The miserable mice stood not, but fled 
Heartless, di9Comfited.-^And now, the sun 
Descending, dosM this wartee of a day. 
The whole veisioo of this poem b admirably executed. Here ends aS 
that Mr. Cowper has translated of Homer, allowed or mpposed. Tbe 
hymns were, perhaps, not unworthy of his notice, especially ike one to 
Venus, which has been well turned by Congreve, and better by Mr. Rk- 
ton. But let us not waste that time in ungrateAtl regret about thcae 
trifling omissions, which should be wholly employed in admiring and «»► 
tolling the great and masterly performances which he has, in the pleni- 
tude of genius, and with unwearied labor, be^eathed to posterity for 
their instruction and delight. 

four centuries and a half later than Homer. 1 cannot thinic Its antiqaicj 
at most greater. And 1 should rather suspect it to be yet nearer to the 
age of Aristophanes, and toose^uently between two /and three centuries 
nearly later than on ihe former supposition. 

« It is somewhat remarkable that the parodies on venes of Homer are 
few }n this ingenious little poem. But the several color of diction ni»d 
of numbers is well imitated, particularlv the cxsuras in the first foot, lusA 
the occasional dispoadsus in the close.*' 
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O fot a^wt like thine, while I reheene 

Hie iMBOfUlhcattties of tbj Tarious vene ! 

Mpw wv wad amu thy nightj aid demand, 

And Hcmer waket beoeath thy powerful hand ; 

His «{ftr, gemmtu heatf ami tmrntdyfiree^ 

Im Ah rise worthy •/ their ttrei semree t^ 
Cdwper allowa Pope all hb merit, and we shall deny him done. Hit 
Ifiad and his Odyssey are great and aobie wr ka , \mx ihcy are hUt and 
BOtHoner't. Sometimes we may eee that he tnyHlMee, bat for the moel 
pvc it ie a paraphrase, or rather an iwiifMiWi At in Fopt wn aay oi- 
len «MkliDr Homer without effect, to in Hamer we may.not seldom look 
in vain for what we find in Pope h will be ob wr v e d, perhaps, that w« 
eccasiooa^ly behold the latter so inspired by the fonner as to elicit new 
beauties ftom his suggestions $ and we admit the truth of the obterra- 
tion. Alt it may be doubted whether even this be commendable or nob 
A translator of a poem it the copier of a picture, and he who it eogi^ 
en Homer's drawings appears to oi ahnott equally culpable, whether he 
be found CO have increased thei»defbtnity» or added to thehr beauty. la 
ekher caae the copy it mdike the oca^nal, and therefore bad. 

UutH the existence of this version^ the mere English reader has heard 
of the deathless b^d of Greece, but could nerer know hinL— At present 
he is all our own : 

* Thy emntry^ H tm er I vm Ssfute m wtere ; 

Cowpia kgefx'd iiUbis ttative shte /** 
It would be uhjast to eoodude without expressing our approbatfoa of 
d^ acmracy of the present edition, which is due to the cMrefol attentioa 
on it by its learned and worthy editor, the Reverend Mr. 



• Mite J. Oowper t^ Mr. POpe, among the recommendatory 
prefixed to hit works. How much more applicable to her aametakel 



THE MIRROR OF F^SHIOM 

i» A SERIES OF LErrSRS FBOM A GENtlEMAN OF EA'f^ 
AUD ^ASrB to A LADT OF ilUALltr. 

CSeletted from La BclU^4ff^^^^^^0 

LETTER XIII. 
I PROMISED your Ladyship in my lasti that this epistle 
^ttkl contain a description of the bridal array of the lovely 
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Ana Bttttea ; bot bolore I cMttmenoe-tlMMtr fMrtkiyimy f^u 
must permit me to notice a litde«oeiHio«».ivUttk I kmif l^wn^ 
ed of ati aaciftnt Ittdy^ a kiotwoman of' mj own^ wha iaalio a 
detccnduu from the family of the fair and anfanooate Qitaeo^ 
It relatea to a subject as much agit^ed amongtt the ladiaaof 
tbU'd»y aa it could have been in those ai Aj^nMuUMfu 
• It Mfmt that beautiful cmatuce vaaof.a niakeipacaUarlf 
fiMft Her.lUnbaiiwniof. tbaoiUMtdelkata prapoitnM«i«a4 
her abape ae perfedb bmh in waUti bosom, ahdnetlh .that 
w4iileftb»watamefiB girl aha ivaaivgarded bf tfaeiiMiMa 
who resided in the coaatf wtere she was bom, etf a inMcto 
of symmetsy. By constuHHy hearing their remarks on her 
youthfiil graces, mod the pity it woukl be when, at her beiog 
iModac^A tfi oourt* she asiistabsour^ them allby th^iper* 
moushoopaDd whaiabooa ati^tbciua eqguetsheaileBt^r 
took the veff^hHm tQ coDfiotm' to so4'iigiiife>a foshien aa llt» 
tie as posaiile. Accordingly thadayamvad when she waa- 
to be taken ap to LondoB,'aiid preaeoted to Queen Catherine» 
who had rigoi&id her royal wish to Sir Thodias Bullen, that 
she would^eceive hia daughter as her maid of honor. 

Pnnrioua.to the set^ng^ut for the.metropolia, Lady Bdllett 
had pnmilal a magnificeat court-saitto grace her iur Am^a 
(daaattaav TheiirdiDgaieaf the young maid «f 4ieMa waa 
of-a aia»in|iovtioaeil to the idea af' her mother^ hapea«ii 
her enlarged prospecu ; her bodice was made by the Qaeai^ 
owaata3waaktf» andaf a fabrle agalMt wtileh na tender breait 
could elerate itself. The Lady Ana saw these garmenta Willi 
horror ; and tamingf Irom them when* they were presented at 
her toilet^told her araid to ikaten the chamber while she shouM 
dress herself for presentation according to her owd taste* 
With this reaolotion, she nsed tio other support to a shapft 
which aaight hare rlvidled that of Venus, but the sitgfat bo- 
dice of while silkV without bode or buckram, to which in her 
eoantry ItSs she luui been accaatamed. - A small hoop, whose 
swell was scarcely to be perceived, she fastened round her 
alender waist ; and when thi« simple eonr^trr was adorned 
with'ilT^be o^wfaHe satin, oi^nanepted with pearls and wlnt0 
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t lA' tUviontifictal finie tlie wu fff^tentddvi^ the Qoiwi* 
Her >9miMCf mcpiwsBCKl her mdmiriitkNi of the fpnwvfiil bisk 
pM« eAher «ew ettcDdMM i^ bttt itMMM the lOng that M^ 
itt^chanoek He^uwrepedehout the eie{» of the-bowtiM Aan* 
Beiwgnpere4jl>e»gto- ite etifieaei figasee of itfae«mou*d* 
h^hdinj; be ^»|Med herfvithnhe kieely Ceiiieriae, ertie 
mdkedl itaat her throne lilce « proodlf dl0Cortied«Q«e«ii, tal 
nineeely eshiMtioyi no y ge te nih gte ib tiie Mme^of vtoMjr 
wefMft< .]i«9QkiebeiEe.l»jMMtMf aDlnwVbji%th&tW!WM^ 
vUj$, ««d he^oenki-eee: ne^Uiig h«c huge ctues of teeionuii 
i#4 iHTocsafl^ firom wbkbatiiek^Dm hmoai^fcoee letterinf enN 
dee -f^ loud Af Adtfttetr end jeweUevjri He-tUfBoiftomtlm* 
i|kdie8B8*4<hit:^fo wughtthe heafftteottstmud«f',hoCKip;-il 
df eb 9900 hei! aellMd/yaelding €otiav«ipo»«ho<eeNlet w«to' 
l«lieiie«f'^v/gt!ifteefal ehapey u^oaher poUthed M«tt%4ier 
SQQwy bosoQh her slender neck, end the 4igbt Mtobm ^eetetf 
^Hneii i^iib t>eeda whiehr played ttpoft her tntiw ftiid wamoned 
cmhcrshoftWeifftJ The King wet lost in ed^nlmlom Aiw-! 
i»yi<w Mmm i like eraiy other kinge, he Mtnc th«ti*o» ' 
««it|e»mi^Jike^A man; eBd^Ukenjnn of pjeminjj^ 
%»uhiaMK;tbetAhr|>Qpr Catheriae wna c^liged lo reaign hen 
lhr99Pv4S]irfU eeber.hUibMdtothie iaddenpank^ Am 
BiUka tpae deekured the outtreas of Harry Tudorfa affho* 
tiiyi^f ap4x the .QMew cfyudietedy thofortttnatofittrwas ito 
heelM(«M^ V9I h^ hed.mi voyAleeat. 

Thi^ it vas thjit the, exttluog Mqoes«h made the ohjvet el 
Ui chwe diaptoy ^ the ey«a of the auioroiiodiilg and crowds 
ing nobility, the superlative channsiM Jiadetonfted l^tda 
%rme« Every trace of the hoop wi^ laid aeide^ and a iUver 
tiaane^ wovei^ li^ iDtersacted heams^ light» alene enrelo^ 
cd the peerless pf^portionof her Ann.' A aone of jewele 
cla^^lier doU^te waiat» andmanawering cestrn of «he 
same dai^lbg gems heaved on her throbbing boeom. A oor^ 
onet of diamonds bound up her firagntni hairi while e fev 
stealing ringletS) which had escaped the radiant cirdet*. wav* 
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oyer her downcast tyt^ as ikey dm&lM the more lorely gems 
of virgb sensibility. Her trembliog hand which the tBfap- 
tured King pressed with the nuptial ring, was << soiwr tbaa 
the down of flowers;" and the braceleu which embraced It 
were less fUr than the dazzling polish of her graceful anaa. 
Over the iMhole of this vision of beauty, was cast aa . aaiple 
veil) composed of the gossamer fabrie of Cos ; it fsli over but 
figure like a transparent cloud that shades^ but does notob* • 
scute the angel it envelopes. 

Thusi mf 'Urania, was the beautiful Ann BuOen babiMd 
for lier imptiais. Can we fancy a more splendid, a more bliss^ 
prombing scene ? Can we suppose that any thing less than a 
husband's fidelity could be the meed of such unequalled 
charms ? Can we suppose that th<( lovely possessor of tkem» 
the bode of a King, and the adndred of a whole nationi cooM 
ever know any thing but happiness without alloy f— -This is 
as men would guess ; but mark the changes of fortune, the 
chains in man's heart ! 

Henry became wearied even of this favorite of Lore. Hit 
vagrant and polluted heart yearned for novelty* From hb bed 
he threw this very Ann BuUen into a noisome dungeon. Her 
nuptial robbs were changed into sackcloth, her throne torn 
seaffcild ; and that lovely neck which was once clasped 1^ 
him with so much rapture, was consigned to the axe of the 
exetmioner ! 

Oh! my Urania, what vicissitudes are here! they make- 
the brave tremble with horror ; and Beauty, how mutt the 
shrink from the vows of Love, when one of hit most conspic- 
uous votaries has committed such crimes, such rebellion a^ 
gainst lot laws, in his name ! 

The tear which the unfortunate Queen's fate called into 
mj, ejre, has dropped on my paper, and forbids me adding 
more at present than that I am, in heart and in power, the ve* 
ry. antipodes of the royal Henry, and must remain your i 
vantever. PAan. 
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' LETTER XIV. 

With the fall of Anne BuUen, vanished the graccfyJ cost- 
umo she had introduced. Anne of Cle?es brought into vogue 
the square shapes of Germany^ ; and, on the demise ot Henrf 
Tudor,the short reign of Edward VL and ihe evil commotioQi 
which ensued, left no room for the changes of fashion to in- 
trude themselves. 

Mary's iron sceptre was hostile, alike to the charitiea of 
the mind, and the graces of the person. Her antipathy to the 
memory of the woman who had supplanted her mother in the 
heart of her royal father, induced her to adopt a style for the 
court diametrically opposite to that worn in the days of the 
lovely Anne. — Again the female shape was begirt with whale- 
bonej steel, and stiff brocade. The boddice no longer stop- 
ped at the termination of the natural waist, but was brought 
down, most inelegantly, and indeed indelicately, with a pro- 
tuberant swell over the abdomen ; and on this coat of maily 
called a stomacher, was prefigured all kinds of devices in dia- 
monds and other jewellery. Sometimes a golden shepherd- 
ess with sapphire eyes, feeding a flock of silve^and pearUstud- 
ded sheep, was then seated upon a lady's bosom ; or, perhaps, 
a hawking party, or a royal hunt, galloped their embroidered 
horses, or coursed their tent-stltch dogs over the fair one's 
stomach I Pending from this monstrous shape and uncouth 
•mameuts, devolved a hUge round hoop like a beer barrrel ; 
and OT0r it was stretched a petticoat stiff with brocade and 
cloth of gold. Trains they had none ; for Anne BuUen was 
fond of them, and that was enough to render flowing drapery 
odious in the eyes of the resentful Mary. 

The hair was drawn up from the forehead and the back 
part of the neck, until the eyes were ready to start from their 
socketSf and the skin of their polls to be flayed from the flesh. 
Upon the top of thb tortured scalp, was generally placed a 
little coronet, either of pearls or jewels ; and over all was fixr 
ed an ample black veil, too thick in its texture to be seen 
through, or to form a fold about the person. It stood stiff 
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and erect on each side of the face and figure, making the 
i»«aver eeem tike a cenixnet in a watch-box. 

Woo^Mi as tkose ladiet appeared, your ladyship must not 
suppose that the gentlemen were allowed a more easy cost- 
Mia. LvluBd sympathy whh the fiair sex, they cased their 
limbs in a kind of buckram pantaloon, and laced their waists 
iii>suys,ao stiff and so long, that their ^pes were squeezed 
Inmost a span at bottom.— Such, dear Urania, were our male 
Slid.. female Mietstors in the severe reign of the sanguinary 
Qveen* Her ascetic temper loathed the sight of human beau* 
t^. aod therefore she felt a gloomy pleasure in disguising 
TflkBit wb^cmaid not deform. It wfts reserved to the days of 
her royal sister to begin a change" in this harsh exterior, which 
I wiU unfold in taf next Resplendent are the scenes of fosh- 
ijon a|)d of taste, which will then be opened to you, by your 

Paris. 



BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, LL. D. 



(Concluded from fiagc S.J 

After various dehiys ' the governor's despatches arrived on 
h4mf& the ship at New-Castle, and Franklin, supposing his 
IcOeffl wertJ amongst them, remained satisfied for the pres- 
eim ' Ot^ their entrance Into the British Channel, he picked 
ottt 90^ral letters, trhich he supposed, from the directions, 
to be bis letters of recommendation ; but how cruelly was he 
di8i|)pDtntedv to find, upon his arrival in London, that not one 
had been written in his favor. The truth is, he had been 
tntsflng'tO'Brman, in whom no one who knew him placed any 
confidence ; a man, who was liberal of promises, but had 
nol w^^erewhli to fulfil them — Here was our young punter 
ag«m in a Strang place, unacquainted with every body, and 
\ck to take care of himself at the age of nineteen years, but, 
being now well acquainted wiih his business, he soon found 
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etPlMofment as a jouroeyman with Mr. Palmer, an emineiit 
printjNr, wkh whom he wrought some tine at presa and after* 
wards as compositor. 

After about twelve months atajTi he quitted Mr. Palmer 
and was engaged by Mr. WattS} another eminent prijoleri^ 
wkh whom he contbued during the remiunder of bis stay in 
London. 

He was unconunonly industrious, frugal, and regular la 
Ills deportment, while he worked as « journeyman ; and, at 
the same time that he acquired a greait ascendancy ov«r his 
fenow werkmen, had, in a very high degree, tbe favor and 
dEectioo of hb two employers. 

We ought 40 have mentioned before now, th.at, lor some 
time prior to his departure from Philadelphia, be had paid 
ys addresses to Miss Read, whom he afterwards mamed« 
Her mother had opposed their union, not conceiving their 
prospects to be quite so favorable as they ai4>eared to him. 
Notwithstandmg which, wheij preparing to embark, they had 
mutually plighted their faith to each other. 

During his stay in London, he conceived an idea of travel* 
Kng with a friend, one Wyngate, over Europe, on foot, and 
supporting himself by his business — ^From this scheme, 
which, had it been carried into execution, might have de« 
prived society of most of the benefits which have resulted 
from this great man's labors, he was fortunately dissuaded by 
an Anaerican gentleman of the name of Denham, who was 
then on the point of returning to Philadelphia, and offered 
him fifty pounds sterling per annum to keep his books, 8cC4 
To this he acceded, and after a stay of eighteen momhs bid 
ivewell to London. He sailed from Graveaend, tbe 2Sd of 
/uiy, 1736, and landed in Philadelphia, the lith of October 
following. 

His prospects were now flattering ; as his employment 
under Mr. Dehhara, who proposed to send him to the West^ 
ladies, as supercargo, and to procure him commissions, bid 
&ir to advance him gradually to ,an independent situation t 
but the death of that gentleman, which happened in the 

VOL. IV. 10 
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spring of 1727, entirely blasted these expectations. He now 
endeavored to procure employment as a merchant's clerkr 
but not succeeding, he once more engaged with Keimer, 
Who had several ignorant journeymen to instruct, and who 
seized the opportunity of procuring a person, who was capa- 
ble of perfecting them in their business. From Keimer he 
got high wages ; and lived on good urms with him, till his 
assistance became less necessary, as the other workmen had 
grown more skilfuL When Keimer found this, he altered 
his conduct and treated him with great cootoess and austen- 
ty, which brought on a quarrel between them, in consequence 
of which they parted s but Keimer soon after wanting his as- 
sistance made concessions and the agreement was renewed. 

Meredith, one of Keimer's journeymen, whose father wa» 
possessed of some property, proposed f procure from hi« 
Lney sufficient to purchase printing materials, and to enter 
into partnership with Mr. Franklin. The types and press 
^ere soon after procured, when they began business with 
.tolerable success. Meredith was an idle, dUsolute feUow, 
whilst Franklin, on the other hand, was one of the most in- 
dustrious men in the province. Meredith's father, had,hke. 
^ise, paid but in part for the materials and had entered mto 
engagemenuto pf the wmabd.r at a f««« ^.y. Bat 
when that day came, be found it impossible to fulfil hu en- 
gagements: hence the partners were, for some time, ma 
very precarious situation. Meredith, at length, made Mr. 
Franklin an offer of reugning the busmess to him, provided 
he would repay his fiither and give himself a small sttmt» 
defray his expenses to North-CarpUna, with which terms 
Franklin was enabled to comply, by the kind assistance of 
two worthy Mends, and thus became sole master of the stock 

in trade, &c. 

Keimer had before this set up a paper ; but having coo- 
ducted it io a wretched manner, had met with litde encour- 
agement. He offered it to Franklin for a trifle ; the ttnn» 
were agreed to, and the paper was afterwards conducted ia 
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* fuch a superior stylC) that it soon became an object of grea( 
importance. 

On the 1st September, 1730, Mr. Franklin was married to 
Miss Read, who proved a valuable and affectionate wife. 
Her asi^istance and attention to business made affairs pro« 
ceed more prosperously ; and they gradually became easy 
and independent in their circumstances. 

Poor Richard's almanack, which had such a salutary ef- 
fect on the morals and conduct of the Pennsylvanians, by tbia 
maxims of frugality, temperance, industry, and imegrity, 
which it inculcated, was begun by Mr. Franklin in 1732, and 
continued by him for abopt tweoty-iive years. So great was 
its reputation, that he even then sold about ten thousand an- 
nually. The whole of the maxims were collected together 
in the fprm of an address, and published in the last one. Tbi3 
address has been translated into various languages, and every 
where received with approbation. 

Mr. Franklin's first advancement in public life, wasiii 
1736, when he was chosen clerk of the general assembly <4 
the pro^ce, in which office he continued for several years. 
In 1737, he was appointed postmaster in Philadelphia, which 
gave him considerable advantages as the printer of a news- 
paper. 

About this time, his patriotic mind, ever intent on the pro- 
motion of public good, projected a reform in the regulations 
oi the watchmen of Philadelphia, and a plan of a fire compa- 
ny. This latter was the source of the numerous fire-compa- 
nies in this country, which have been found of such great 
benefit in preventing the destructive ravages of that element. 

Dr. Franklin planned, uid wa9 the principal instrument in 
ihe establishment of .the academy of Philadelphia, from 
which has sprung the university of Pennsylvania, and to 
him, likewise, the Philadelphia library, which is now by far 
the most respectable in the United States, owes its origin. 

In 1 747, he was chosen a representative in the assembly 
for the city of Philadelphia. This honour was repeatedly 
inferred on him for ten years, without his ever having sor 
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Kcitcd a vote, or having directly or indivettif expreoed a 
mrisfi to be cliosen. In tliis station, he was, perhaps, tbo 
most useful legislator that ever sat in that or any other house 
of assembly. On every business of importance his presence 
was always considered as indispensable. In the loag con- 
tests between the proprietaries and their governors, be tooH 
the most active part. He drc^r up nearly all the messages and 
replies to the governors, which displayed a firm spirit of lib- 
erty, and a profound knowledge of the rights of the people* 
He, likewise, originated many of the most salutary laws pass- 
ed in the province during that time. 

In 1753, Dr. Bond projected the plan of the Pennsylvania 
hospital and made every exertion to procui*6 subscriptiona 
for it; but the business proceeded very languidly until be 
applied to Mr. Franklin for assistance. He employed the 
newspaper in its favor, and moreover made use of his per-* 
sonal influence to increase the fond. The success, in conse- 
quence, was considerable ; but not safficient to enable them 
to carry the plan into execution. Mr. Franklin then applied 
to the assembly ; and prepared a bill which declared, thai 
when the voluntary subscriptions should amount to two thou- 
sand pounds, the speaker of the assembly should be etnpow^ 
ered to draw an order on the treasurer of the province for 
two thousand pounds more to enable the trustees to erect the 
hospital.— Those members, who were opposed to the plaiiy 
thinking it impossible to rakie the stipulated sum, eeaaed 
their opposition and the bill passed. This very clause, whiok 
they imagined woukl prevent the operation of the blll,eves^ 
ually proved the strongest mducement to an increase oCsuIh 
aeribers, as every person interested in the soccesa of the 
scheme, was stimulated ta increase bi^ effort, in order to se- 
cure the assen^bly's xionation. 

But whilst Franklin was thus active in devising and carry^ 
ing i^ans into effect, so highly beneficial to hb country, he 
was very attentive to bis busbess as a printer, and likewiaq. 
found leisure to devote some part of his time to the investi- 
gation of those great discoveries in science, which have since 
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aatocialed hb name with that of tbo immoilal Newton. Tbe 
Leyden experiment in electricitf having rendered that sci- 
ence an object of general curiositf) Mr. Franklin applied 
himtelf to it with great asaiduitfy in consequence of which 
his fasie a& an electrician was soon spread over all Europe* 
The greatest discovery, which he made in that science, and 
which has been of the greatest practical ose to mankind, was 
that of the perfea similarity between electrical fire and light* 
nisg. He begbs his account of that similarity by cautioning 
bis readers against being staggered at the great difibrepce of 
the effects of the electric iuid and lightning, in point of de« 
gree^ since that is no M'gument of any disparity in their na- 
ture. M It is no wonder," says he, ^ if the effects of the coie 
should be much greater than those of the other, for if two 
gun barrels electrified will strike at two in9hea distance, and 
make a loud reportt at bow great a distance will lOfiOO acres 
o£ electric cloud strike and give its fire, and how loud mus| 
be that crack !" 

To demonstrate, in the completes! manner possible, the 
aamenessof the electric fluid with the matter of ligbtningt 
Mr. Franklin, astonishing as it must then have appeared, con« 
uived actually to bring lightning from the heavens by means 
of an electrical kite, which he raised when a^ storm of thun* 
der was observed to be coming on. This kite had a pointed 
wire fixed on it, by which it drew the lightning from the 
clottds* This lightning descended by the hempen strings 
and was received by a key tied to the extremity of it, that 
part of the string which was held in his hand being of silk, 
that the electric virtue might Mop when it came to the key. 
He found that the string would conduct electricity when 
nearly dry> but when it.was wet, that it would conduct it quite 
freely, so that it would stream out plentifully from the key 
and at the approach of a person's' finger. At this key he 
charged phials; and from electric fire thus obtained, kindled 
MifmUM and performed all other electrical experiments^ whicl^ 
are usually exhibited by an excited globe or tube. 

Pesides the kite, Mr. FrankUo ha<l afterwards an insulated 
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rod to draw the lightning into his house, in order to make 
experiments) whenever there should be a conuderable quan- 
tity of it in the atmosphere, and that he might lose no oppor- 
tunity of that nature, he connected two bells with this appa- 
ratus, which gave him notice by their ringing, whenever the 
rod was electrified. 

The grand practical uses, which he made of this discovery 
of the sameness of electricity and lightning, was to prevent 
buildings from beuig damaged by lightning. This he ac- 
complished by fixing a metalline rod higher than any part of 
the building and communicating with the ground, or rather 
the nearest water. The lightning is sure to seize upon the 
wire preferably to any other part of the building, whereby 
that dangerous power is safely conducted to the earth, with- 
out doing any harm to the edifice. 

Mr. Franklin^s theory of positive and negative electricity, 
received also the sanction of public approbation. His theo- 
ries, however, were at first opposed by the members of the 
Royal Society in London ; but in 1755, they voted him the 
gold medal, which is annually given to the person who pre- 
sents a memoir on the most interesting subject. He was 
likewise admitted a member of the society, and soon after 
honored with the degree of Doctor of Laws from the univer- 
sities of St. Andrew's in Scotland, and Oxford in England. 

In 1754, he was appointed one of the commissioners from 
Pennsylvania, to attend at the celebrated Albany congress, in 
order to devise a plan for defending the pountry against the 
French, with whom a war was apprehended. Here he drew 
up his " Albany plan of union," which, with some slight al- 
terations, was unanimously agreed to by congress, and copies 
ordei^d to be transmitted to the board of trade in England 
and to the assemblies of the different provinces. But what 
was rather singular, it was rejected on both sides of the At- 
lantic ; by the board of trade as too democratic, and by the 
^ss^^biies as too favorable to prerogative. This is, perhapSf 
the strongest proof of the justice of the plan, which, had it 
been carried into oxecution, would, in all probability, have 
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prevented the desolation caused by the late war ; as it would 
have entirely removed the original cause of complamt on 
both sides. 

Higher employment) however, at length called him from 
his country, which he was destined to serve more effectually 
as its agent in England, whithef he was first sent, in that ca« 
pacity, in the year 1757 ; and having completed the business 
of his appouitment, he returned to Philadelfrfiia in 1763, 
where he received the fullest thanks,, not only from hb fel- 
low-citizens in genera], but also from the legislature. 

The ^sputes between the assembly of Penn^vania and 
the proprietaries, which had, for some time, appeared to be 
calmed, were early in 1764 agam revived, and cani<:d ob 
with such obstinacy, that the assembly finally came to a reso- 
lution against continuing under a proprietary govemmentp 
and sent Dr. Franklin to England, with a petition to have a 
new form established, and to be taken under the royal pro- 
tection. But after a long negociation, there was a kind of 
compromise agreed upon, which, for a while, appeased the 
assembly. 

During his residence in England, at this period, he was 
honored with agencies from the colonies ef New-Jersey, 
Georgia, and Massachusetts. 

In 1766, he travelled into Germany, and in 1767, into 
France ; and wherever he made his appearance, he was re** 
ceived with the highest degree of respect and veneration. 
He was introduced to the kings of France and Denmark, and 
to most of the literary characters of the former kingdom. 
About this time, he reprinted his philosophical papers, with 
many important additions ; nor could any thing exceed the 
approbation wiih which they were received. 

While the stamp-act was under consideration, he clearly 
foresaw the consequences wliich were to be dreaded from it, 
and took every possible step to prevent its enaction ; but Uk, 
vain. Afterwards, when the opposition to it in this country 
was such, as to embarrass and confound the ministry, an al- 
teration was determined upon. And in order to enable par- 
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IkmfiBt to aacettAui how far they might proceed with safeQTf 
k» WMt in the year 1766, called to the bar of the House of 
Commons, where he underwent that famous interrogatory^ 
whkh placed the name of Franklin a$ high in politics, as it 
wa» before in M<^ral philosophy. 

FroBi that ume» he defended the cause of America with a 
fiimneas aad Aioderaftion becoming a great maai pmting ottt 
to mbktry att the errors they had conunitted, and the coose-^ 
q^Mnces they would induce, till the period when the tax on^ 
tea meetiag the same oppositien as the stamp-act had doQ% 
Englaiid blindly fikackd herself capable of aubjectiog by 
force thnee mUiooaof men deiermioed tabe free, at the die- 
laace of upwards of 3000 ntdles. 

He theni finding all effovts to restore harasony between 
Oreat-Britatn and her colonies firuitless, returned to Ameri* 
ca, in the year 1775, just after the commencement of hoslifi- 
ties, and had the satisfaction to find that his pubUc aenrices 
m^ with ^e most Mattering reward that a patriot can possi* 
bly dettrc-«i^e unbounded applause and admiration of hi* 
countrymen. He was immediately /elected a member of cod* 
gross, and sent^o the camp before Boston, in order to convey 
to the oflScers and others, a clear idea of the stale of paQiea 
in England, and the necessity of decisive measures, to pre- 
serve tlie rights of the unked colonies. 

In 1776, he was elected a member of a committee of con« 
gress, appointed to wait on tord Howe, and enquire into the 
extent <^«ome powers, which his lovdsbip had toW them he 
was invested with, to treat for the re^oration of peace. The 
other members cf this commiuoe were John Adams, the late 
presid^^tof the Umtcd States, and Edward «uticdge. Oft ^ 
their return to congress, thc^ reported that the powers pes- 
sessed by lord Howe appeared, on mvestigation, to be only 
those of granting pardons, with such exceptions as he and 
his brother, the general, might think proper to make ; and- 
of declaring America, or any part of it, to be in the kiag^s 
peace, on submission. Lord Howe having expressed his 
concern, at being obliged to distress those whom he so mach 
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MgMMf M.FrtiiUiBaflSiif«dhtaiiAgllli#AflMrteiiM,«iit 
tfftfvei^aoMdipeemr^ w>14 cwtaaafiwr to lawuu t » modi <i 
pttnitay t^ pain ^ snigbc feel <^ tft^ accKWm, bf takbig 
*o uuBfltt^tre of tkaniaelfvs. 

The monicDUmft questioo of MtpMiMee wn 9tkkk jQtef 
bam^ oMO view^ «e a 'rtibe whaA ^le flt«i» ami MifUM^ 
witkk w«M samio tufcrce uliii dla «iii » wm^ tnfy fcnal d riie. 
WitliMimrMr M«iera»MM4, toi igw iia» m f dlaa^MkHi 
mi «MiMly omIlUM imtte'anof mn^irillMMiiioMy, uMin 
ontttfiM, ^iMmm alttai, aai tMiiiQifa% bttt Iha Im •( 
liberty lo inypott thtub tlia oolaaii ti Aetttmip^d id oipaiila 
from BWMnsft* fin* nMchi tlief tad exp^kiMeda reped^' 
tte of iDJIinr and kwuk. In Unfaa«lloi)f Dr. FrmlUbk mm 
i l ji WiMJIy M^ftawr of tta luaamiwj prqp^aedt ini Madgrm 
iii>afff M-faringnig over. od»i».t« fab temhnentt 

jb-lfae ctMMM, vfauli amarfilffii ki FhlMkJpiai^' in 
IKT^ fef tKe>f«rpoaeAf.«MblUiki|p «tte«rfermef gotein* 
leOii fiE>r tbfr alalia of PeiKagrlvaai% Da^ FnaiWIb "!»«» cbeaen 
pfiridenr. TW laie coMtiiiiws «f • «tat aiat*^ wMeli waa 
tta. aeapokofifaajr dattbenteia, BMf be oeoridered as a A* 
geaMfbia:peilMiptea.^goteffB0Mm# Tbednglelegblatftr^ 
ea4tbe|dunileMaiti?e» aeeaitb faatebeca bU&mrheter 



IntbelalierendoftheflaflaejreM^ ocMH p reaa » leaiiMe hew 
imidi ik*. FvanUin was ctteenied in Faance^ tent him thither 
topniafimliuishaiid toUiepirlvate negecMoaa of Mr. 81- 
laaDeaoe; aadOiieiaHMrtajat cenflabalea ikm readiif at* 
cafl^ lor the decteci,, Ae^b tbaii> in the flat year of hia 
age* The ^evead ia well known t a/ tteaty of alHance and 
cQBivieace naa aigMd betereea Fjrtifte and America, 6th 
Febmafy* Lrra^; aad hL ie Hejr ae^r^ that the doctor had 
a great share ia the tiaoaaBtioiiy 1^ 8troDgl)r adviting the 
French mhMMrtarnotto lotea tiagiB nementf if he wished to 
aeawe the ineadsbai> ef Aaoericai and to deuch it from the 
matber country. Br. Franklia also completed a treaty of 
amity and commerce with Sweden, and greatly assisted the 
negociations of Mr. Adams in Holland. 

▼oi.. IV. U 
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Haringy at ksti seen the*«coom{rtiBltmeiit of hb' irislwB» bf 
Uie cooclu«ioii of the peace in 17B$^ which comfirmed tiM in** 
dependence oi America, he became desirous of revlaitift^ lite 
native country. He, therefore, requested to be recalled, aad^ 
after repeated solicitations, Mr* Jefferson, now p r es id cpt oC 
the United States, was appointed' to succeed hn. Ob tto 
arrival of his successor, he repaired to Havre de Qrace, and 
crossing the channel^hnded en the Me of Wight ; «n(lsaffi»g 
again almost immediately, arrived after a fitvourable passagCf 
at Philadelphia, in September, 1789. He was received a* 
midst the acclamation of a vast multitude, who fiocktd-frsta 
all parts to see him, and who co&dooted him in tiittm|»to to 
Bis own house. He was shortly after chosen a member «€ 
the supreme executive council of Pennsylvafiia^ aad apm w£* 
ter was made presiiient of the same. 

When a convention was called to meet in Plliladelpbia) in 
17S7, for the purpose of giving more energy to the govern^ 
ment of the union, by revising and amending Ihe artlclea of 
confederation, Dr. Franklin was appointed a delegate fron 
the state of Pennsylvania. In this convention he had ittfti^ 
ed in some points from the majority ; but when the article* 
were ultimately agreed on, he said to his cotteagues, ^ 1¥W 
ought to have but^one opinion ; the good of our cou ntr y i teJ 
quires t^at the resolution should be unanimeusj^ vidlie 
signed. ' 

In the year 1787, two societies were eatabHshe^in PMa^ 
delphia, founded on the prhKri[^s of the most libeiid and re^ 
fined humanity, «< the Philadelphia Society for alleviating tbe 
niseries of pubUe ^oAs,"* and « the PHlltfl^lphia SocftCf 
for promoting the ab^Min of slavery, the relief of ftee ne- 
groes unlawfully held in bondage, and the imph>vem«nt of 
the condition of the AfHcan race.*^ Of each of tfccse Br. 
Franklin was president. The labors of these bodies teve 
been crowned with great success ; and they continue to pros^ 
ecute, with unwearied diligence, the laudable derigna'ftir 
which they were established. 
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ffis name^ as president of the Abolition Society, was sign'- 
ed to the memorial presented to the House of Representa** 
Ares of the United States, on the 1 2th February, 17$9, pray- 
ing ^em to exert the Ml ejctent of powers vested in them 
by tbe constitution, ip discouraging the traffic of .the human 
^pecioa. This was his last public act. In the debates to 
which this memoital gave rise, scTcral attempts were made 
to j^i^ify the trade. In the Federal Oaz^tie of March 25^ 
&ere appeared an essay, signed Historicus, written by Dr» * 
Franklin, in which he communicated a speech, said to have 
been delivered- in the Divan of Algiers, in 1687, ki opposi- 
tien to tiw prayer of the petition of a sect called MHka or 
Pmiats, for the aboHtioii of piracy and slavery. This pre* 
aendad African -speech was an excellent parody of one deliv* 
ered by Mr. Jackson of Georgia. All the arguments urged 
in bawt of oegvo slavery are applied with equal force to jus- 
tify the plundering and enslaving of Europeans. It affiords^ 
na the same time, a demonstration of the (utility of the argu- 
jBonts in defence of the slave trade, and of the strength of 
anind and ingenuity of the author, at hb advanced period of 
Itfe. It ^rnished too, a no less convincing proof of his pow*. 
er ^Imitating the style of oUier times and nations, than his*^ 
celebrated parable against persecution. And as the latter 
led many persons to search the scripturcfH with a view to find 
it, so the ibrmer caused mfmy persons to search the book 
stores and libraries for th.e work from which it was said to 
be extracted. 

l^Htng the greater part of his life, the doctor had been 
wcry heakby. in the year 1735, indeed, he was attacked by 
a plenrisyt which ended in a suppuration of the left lobe of 
tiM lungs, so that he was almost suffocated by the quantity of 
jnattor thrown up. But from this, as well as another attack 
of tbe same kind afterwards, he recovered so completely," 
that his breathing was not affected in tbe least. As he ad« 
Tanced in years^ however, he became subject to fits bf tha 
gout, to which, in the year 1 782, a nephritic cholic was s«r 
peradcled. From this time, he became subject to tlio stone 
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as well as the gotit) and for the last twelve mondis of fak lift, 
these complaiDts ahnost entirely confined btm to kis bed* 
Notwithstanding^ Ms distressed aituatiofi, bowever» nakher 
his inental abilities iior4iis natural cbeerfulaesa ever forsook 
him. His memory was tenacious to the very last ; and he 
seemed to he an excetHion to the |;iQ)eral rule, thiat, at a ccv* 
tain penod of lifei the organs which are s ubs erttatt to ttt^niK 
oty become callous ; aremaritablekiatanceo£wMthls»tb«t 
he learned to speak French after be had attaiBed ibe age ef 
seventy. About sixteen days before his deadly he was scIbbbA 
with a feTtrfsh iodistKraidon wMioiit any particuiar symptoaoMk 
attendisg it| tiU the third or Anrrh day, whea he compfanaiei 
of a pain in his left breast, which increased tHl it beeanie eacv 
tremely acute, attended with « cough and laherioos bieath* 
mg. During this state, when the aeteri^ of hia pahis ttomo* 
times drew forth a groan of compkdnt, he would obaenrei 
that he was afraid he did not bear themf as he ought; ae- 
knowledged his grateful seooe of the many blefftiitgs Jm had 
teceived from the Supreme Beings who had raised him frena 
email and lo^ bef^niags, to such high rank and ceusMenK 
tion amongst men ; and nmade no doubt but hia present »S&^ 
tloes were kindly intefided to wean him ftom^wdtM-ea 
whicb he was no longer fit lo actthe part assigned 4riak -bi 
tide frame of body and aaind he coaiinued till five dayi/ha^ 
fisre hia death, when bis pain and dificuky of bteathiAg^efH 
^rely left him, a^ his fai^y were fiattsfiog themaaivea art^ 
the hopes of his recovery, when an i»posth«matioB> whkh 
had formed itoelf in his lungs, suddenly burst and diaohaafed 
a great quantity of matter^ which he cootiMed ie dupow «|i 
while he bad sufident suength to do it ^ but as that fiiitodt 
the organs of respiration became gradually .oppresaedU* 4. 
calm lethargic state succeeded, and oo the Uth of A9*% 
1790^ about eleven o'clock at night, he quietly expired, ckw> 
ing a long and iiseful life of eigh>y-four years and ihtee 
moBtha. He made varlrus bequests and donations le utiea, 
public bodies, and indiridvals, of which we shall' only uake 
noti^ of the foliowinj^) as it tends to shev that high respect 
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vUch he entertained for the Ghar»cter of the late imoMfftal 
WashingtoD, although some oewspapar SQiibbleivWve, unce 
{b^ death of FrankUnt l^quemly i»amiiaicd tbit th^e was a 
nuaunderatanding between tbeae Ujiro iUostrious patriots in 
can4e<)uence pf a difTer^mie in political q;Mnion$. ^ My. fine 
<m)K^o valuing atickt^^ aaya pr. FnoxUin) in his will, 
ff.jiilh a gold head» curiously wrought in the Ibrm of the cap 
of LibctrtiTf I i^vo to my friend> and the ^end of mankind) 
g(»erBl Washington* If it were a aceptre he has merited 
itr^Ad vc^ become. ^'' O^' Franklin left on^ 8on> gov- 
ernor William Frankli^ of New*^6rsey» a zealous royalist) 
aad a daughterj^ married to ^r. WilUaxn Bmcbe, mevchaaty 
m PhiiadeJphia. 

]}r. Fittnkiia wi^ auihor of many tiacta on eleetricity, and 
oll^ branchea of mitural phiJosc^y) as well as on many p%- 
lUicaland mtsceUaneoussubjecu. His first puhUq^tioDy in 
IX3S> was entitled H Experiments and Observ^uons on £lee* 
^naxft made at Philade]^»hia, in two porta, 4ta" New ex- 
penments on ik^ sume subject appeased- in a third pan, the 
loUowiiig year } and these three parts, with the addition of 
aome ^planatory ncitas,and of ^ Otters and Papers on Phi* 
losophiQal subjects,'' lyere published in one iFolume, illus* 
tfatedirkhcop|Mrr-plaies,in 17ad. In 1759, he publishedi^ 
vjthout his iiame, ^ An Historical View of the Constitutioii 
and QoycrameDt of Pennsylvania," occasioned by the dt^ 
pines ftbich had long aid>siated between the governor and 
assembly ef that protrince* la 1760, he published an apony- 
mouapamphletf entitled << The Interest of .QreatrBritain conr 
aidered with respect to her colonies, and the acquisition of 
Canada and Guadaloupe." In 1779, an ediUon appeared 
both ja 4to« andfivo. of his «< Political, Misoellaneous, and 
Philosophical pieces,'* none of which had been collected be* 
fiore. The aim of this great man was, to be generally uae- 
fuL Hia advice to servants, to settlers in America, his rules 
fiur clubs and conversation, his directions for the cure o( 
^nmky chimneys, Stc. Sec. &c* abundantly evince \hu ho 
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deemed no subject too humble for his pen, in which it waf 
posuble to be of service. 

Dr. FrankliUy likewise, commenced the history of his own 
life, which he intended for his son, but it reaches no farther 
than 1757. He there speaks of himself^ as he would haf« 
done of another person, delineating his thoughts, his actions, 
and even his errors and fcnbles ; and he describes the unfolds 
ing of his genius and talents, with the ^mplicitjr of a great 
jman, whp knows how to do justice td himself, and with the 
testimony of a ctear conscience void of reproach. Ib short, 

' the whole life of Franklin, his meditations, his labours, were 
all directed to public utility ; but the grand object which he 
had always in view did not shut his heart against private 
fri^dship ; he loved his family, his friends, and was eactreme- 
ly beneficent In society he was sententious, but not fluent ; 

' a listener rather than a talker ; an informing rather than n 
facetious companion. Impatient of interruption, he often 
mentioned the custom of the Indians, who always remain u- 
lent sometime before they give an answer to a question, which 
they have heard attentively, unlike some of the most polite 
societies in civiliabed life, where a sentence can scarcely be 
finished without interruption. The whole time of his life 
was a perpetual lecture against the idle, the extravagmt, and 
the proud. It was his principal aim to inspire mankind with 
a love of iodustry, temperance, and frugality ; and to incul- 
cate such duties as promote the important interests of hn* 
manity. By a judicious division of time, he acquired the 
art of doing every thing to advantage ; in the midst of his 
greatefit occupations for the liberty of Ms country, he had 
some pbyucal experiment near him in his closet ; and the 
sciences which he had rather discovered than studied, a& 
forded him a continual'source of innocent and rational pleas- 
ures. 

We shall conclude this ^nemoir by observing, that such 
was the opinion which the virtuous and intelligent part of 
mankind entertained for the wisdom, patriotism, and philanv 
thropy of iliis exalted ^haractco that, since the first settle- 
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anent of America} no death has happened in it, which has 
excited &o universal regret as his, except that of ^lis late il- 
hwuious friend and compatriot, the immortal Washington. 

Dr. Franklin wrote the following epiuph on himself sev- 
eral years previous to his death : 

<' THB BODY OF * 

BEKJAMIJsr FRAkKLIJ^y priiitbb, 

(like the cover of an OLD BOOK, 

ITS CONTENTS TORN OUT, 

AND STRIPT OF ITS LETTERING AND GILDING,) 

LIES HERB FOOD FOR WORMS ; 

TET THE WORK ITSELF SHALL NOT BB LOST, 

BUT WILL" (as HB BBLIBVBd) 

APPEAR ONCE MORE 

IN A NEW 

AND MORE BEUTIFUL EDITION, 

CORRECTED AND AMENDED 

BY 

THE AUTHOR.'* 
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GENIUS AND COMMON SENSE 
Arb widelf different from each other. The former is 
Tolatile and rapid ; the latter patient and wary. One invents 
while the other investigates : hence if genius is useful in 
making important discoveries, common sense is not less so 
in redocing them to practice. Comsnon sense, it is true, 
hxA suffered much from the fashionable cant of the worlds 
tmt after all, is the most serviceable, because the most faith- 
ful faculty of the mind. A person of refinement and delica- 
cy of taste, and these for the most part accompany genius, is in 
continual danger of overlocdung that happiness which even 
the dunce and the blockhead rarely miss. But these are 
sot the greatest foes of genius ; vanity and sensibility, by the 
akeness they give birth to, are apt in the liighest pleasured 
of genius to infuse the poison of disgust. 
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Common sense pursues tlie plain beaten path of humaa 
happiness, wlule genius, sick at once of the dull realities and 
the ordinary ^njoymcmts of life, loves to atep aside, vainly 
aiming ai that heaven from whence u so immediately sprung. 
Disdaining the guidance of good principles, virhich common 
sense knows how to value, it falls 

« Wkh ruhbish mixM and glittering in the dust.** 
, Common sense may be called the compass in the voyage 
of lif^, vi^ic genius is the instrument only useful in taking 
observations. But let not those, to whom genius is denied^ 
lament, says an eminent writer. Genius has its evils from 
which they arc exempt. It is envied, it is exposed to a thou- 
sand painjs and penalties fW>m the injuries of those, who, nol 
knowing or not regardihg the irritable niceties of its aeou- 
bility, rudely strike the tremulous fibre whenever they ap- 
proach it. It b of too fine and subde a nature for the tu- 
mults and agitations of a world madly rushing on in the vul- 
gar pursuits of avarice and ambition. Unguarded by dis- 
cretion» of which it is too often proud to acknowledge the do- 
tnini€>n,.it often causes a life of misery and premature disso^ 
lution. Common sense knowm no such evU, and is the very 
foundation of earthly prosperity. G. 
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TiKiuGu it be u uc, that, in the multitude, or major part, dT 
dream*., ilicre are divtrs vanities, Ecclca. v. 7 ; though it be 
liltfiwUc ackiio\ykdj;ct|, that whnso regardeth (i tsnx/mif he 
thai kaiieilK ot UyiLih great stress, upon) dreams in general^ 
IS likf him tivai caulicth at a sliadow, and <blk>weth after tho 
wind, Eccks. xx%h\ 2 ; {brasmuch as dreams have deceived 
many, and they have failed that put their trust in tlicm ; yet 
the same wise writer, from whom the t^ro last passages are 
quoted, guards his remarks by the followiut^ caveat (v. P.) 
Set not thy heart upon them (i. e. upon dreams), if they be 
not sent from the Most High in thy visitation. And we have 
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it from an incomparably auperior authorityi that} id a dreasii 
in a Tiuon, when deep sleep falleth upon man, in alumbeHnga 
upon the bed ; then Go^ openeth the ears of men, and sealeth 
their instructions : Jobxtxiii. 15, 16. 

Examples of supernatural dreams occiirsb frequently m 
the sacred volume, thar no man can explode all dreams as 
vajn, without exploding the Bible at the same time, tied 
came to Abimelech, b a dreamy Genesis xx. 3.— The angel 
of Qod spatke to Jacob in a dream ; Genesis txxi. 1 1 .— -Verjr 
remarkable was Jacob's dream at Bethel : Gen. xXTiii. Jo- 
seph^ tih> dreams were evidently prophetic : Gen. xxxyii^ 
8o weM tlrase ofking Pharaoh : Gen. xii.^Aiid of the Jew^ 
iah soldiers Jbah. vH. 13.— When God took away the spirit of 
pr^ecy ftwm Saul, it is said thtft the Lord answered him 
BOl by dreams t I Sam. xxxviii. 6 — At Gibeon, the Lord ap^ 
geared to Solomon, in a dream, by night : 1 Kings lii. 5.-.i 
N^biichadnetzar*s predictive dreamj^ were, undeniably, from 
Osd J Dan. H. and iv.— As was Daniel's, concerning the fomr 
tUHverval monairthtes : Dan. vH. 

Yo«roid fliefi shall dream dreams, is a promise mad^to 
Jhti I and k began to have its accomplishment m Joseph, the 
espoused and nominal husband of the Vir^ Mary. It was 
in a'dream that the angel of the Lord appeared to thb b(^ 
man, and forbade hln^ to suspect the purity of his unsullied 
bride* In the same dream it was revealed to Joseph, thai he 
should give to the Messiah the name of Jesus, because that 
blesied person was to save his people from their sins, MatL h 
—A short time after, Joseph was warned^ by an aogel, in m 
dream, to flee with Jesus and Mary into Egypt : and, in<h# 
same maimer, he received notice of Herod's death, and was 
commanded to return to Judea. Matt, ii.— Nor can it b^ 
doubted that tlie dream of Pontius Pilate's wife was from a- 
bove : Matthew xxvii. \ 

With regard to the cause of dreams,, one of the most able 
and most rational* philosophers whom the present age, or mf 

• Viz. The late Mr. Baxter. See the second volume ot hit ttscq^idtcd 
Bnquiry into the Nature of the human Soul. It b <|tOii Aing that to 

VOL. IV. 12 
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nation lias produced, demonstrates, absolutely demonstrates 
that dreams, even all dreams whatever, proceed, and can pro- 
ceed only, from the agency of unerabodted spirits on the hu- 
man mind. Strange as this theoty * may at first seem, the 
great author solidly proves hia pointt and solves (unanswera- 
bly, in my opinion) every objection that is, or that perhapa 
ever can be, alledged to the contrary. To him I refer the 
speculative reader ; and shall conclude the present article» 
with several very observable,, but very authentic^ instances 
of extraordinary and significant dreams^ 

Alcibiades, a little before *his assassinalioor dreamed,t that 
an event of that kind had taken place. The ultifloate ruin of 
Pompey wasj prcdiscovcred to Pctitius in a dream. 

About three hundred and thirty-two years before Christf 
Jaddua, the high priest of the Jews, refused to take the requir- 
ed oath of allegiance to Alexander the Great, who was then 
besieging Tyre. Alexander had no sooner made himself 
master of that city, than he bent his course towards Jerusalem: 
with fall determination to destroy both place, priest, and peo- 
ple ; and txr enrich his forces, by the free plunder of the Jew- 
ish capital. Jaddua, on receiving notice of this deugni was 
in great perplexity. He appointed a day of public and sol- 
emn humiliation before God ; and was, that sam<^ nighti re- 
lieved from his anxiety, by the following dream. He thoughtt 

great a man thouM have lived and died in such obscurity ; and that (ss 
far as I can find) not the least memoir of him has, hitherto, been pob- 
KsHed. Whata disgrace to this generation ! a generation, that prides il- 
•elf on it» love of science, and on the respect it pays to elevated merit !— . 
Even Bishop Warbnrton- acknowledges the sorprisbg eicdlence of this 
eitraordinary person ; on whom,, the right reverend critic bestows the 
following just encomium : '^ He was truly a great genius. And a time 
will come, if learning ever revive amongst us, when the present inattca- 
don to his admirable metaphysics, esublisbed on the physics of Newton^ 
will be dsemed as great a dishonor to the wisdom of this age, aa the negt* 
ipcc af BAilton's poetry b to the wit of the past." ^loteton JPtope s vol 
NT. p. 380. 

f Plttt in Aldbiad. 

^ Idem in Pomp. 



^mJ^ 
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tf that the Alimghty exhorted him to dismiss his fears ; to a- 
doTD the city, as on festive occasions ; to set open tlie gates ; 
and} when Alexander drew near, to give him the meeting, at 
the head of an ecclesiastical procession, robed in their sacer- 
dotal habits.'' The next moroiog Jaddua publicly declared 
lib dream ; regulated his measures, agreeably to the sugges- 
tions he had received, and placidly waited the event 

So soon as Alexander came within sight of Jerusalem, the 
proces^on from the city began to move. The high priest 
iook the lead, superbly arrayed in scarlet and purple, and 
wearing the mitre, which bore the name of God engraved on 
a plate of gold. Next to him followed the inferior priests, 
babited in fine linen* A multitude of citixens, cloathed ia 
white, closed the rear^ When the venerable tram came up, 
Alexander commanded his own soldiers to halt : and, advanc- 
ing foremost and alone, respectfully accosted Jaddua, and 
adored the incomprehensibie name with which his mitre was 
adorned. The Jews uttered their salutations in shouts ; and 
the hostile army stood astonished, at the unexpected behavior 
of their prince* Parmenio, who was Alexander's particular 
fnend and favorite, could not help expres^ng his surprise . 
and ventured to ask him, «^ How is it, that you, who are wor- 
shipped by all mankind, are now become a worshipper of thb 
Jewish pontiff." — ^yl worship not the high priest," returned 
the king, *^ but the God whose name he bears. When I was 
at DioS) in Macedon, concerting the plan I should pursue, in 
order to subject Asia to my dominion, I saw, in a dreaoiii this 
very person, habited exactly as he now stands, who exhorted 
me to midertake the expedition without delay, and promised 
me infiedlible success. I now am certain that, under the di- 
vine pannage, I sh^l subdue Darius, and be master of Per- 
sja.*'* • 

Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, was martyred for the Chris- 
tian £uth, A^ D. 167. Three days before he was apprehend- 
ed by the heathen officers, hef dreamt that ^ his pillow tooK 

* Jotq^bus Aoti^ b. li. cfa. 8, 
f Gsve't Apaitolici, ^ 1118. 
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firctandi was burnt to Mb^** The b(dy loaa told bit firic^^ 
that be conaidered this dream aa sigm&cati?^ of hia Mmfi. 
bipiit to death for Christ's sake* , And the event ima «|Hwev« 
able to the presage^ Mohtut NbagaM- 



' Fon rag potrAstBOs. 
THE MORAL CEJ^^n.^M. XX. « 

SKETCHES OF EA^T VlCtflkV LITE, COHTlElfEE. 
iU Cipyit ct qnonifliiiidlerittitea^ tfseailv 

Am mebiire Mifiii.iifci fi t«ifv« Im i r i^ 

The laulprettfit to the flaam cUiiga'db 

Or to the watiy deep ; at Jieett to bore 

The hollow tides and hidden fraudt explore. Drydtm 

NoTiwiTHSTANDiNG the debilitating effects of June V fcr- 
fid heat, 1 have summoned sufficient resolution to go on with 
%nj speculation, commenced in the last number. Poor im- 
agination droops under the fury of a vertical sun^ and rbet- 
pric, having nothing to compare with the glowing aCtto* 
sphere, is obliged to abandon her tropes and figures, 9ni 
confess that the weather is hot, downright and insufferabtf 
hot. But promises must be performed, << that*s my maxim*^ 
-»and write I must, maugre the languid remonstrances cif 
enfeebled reason» and the reluctance with whiph my fingers 
guide my ^ grey goose quUL** 

After having refused, with as much po&teiieas aa 1 iraa 
matter of, the khid offers of tome of my fiieoda, I was suf? 
fcred to go on leisurely for a few inonths, unincumbered with 
civilities, and free-will overtures. As my fellow clerk ht* 
predicted, my employer raised my salary to 150 rupees per 

f Thb paper was composed m Ci^cviuki Mi^ liOft 
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Tfaia act «f getieroeit^ netnrlj dodUedmj income ; 
aad I wm plouied to find, that mf disposition to deserve so 
peat a ftror, was doubled with it. I ti^erefbre « donbled 
017 tBfifenee,'* a»d> having the character of an iddtmrioiiSy 
thrivia^QiaiHwaa regarded as anr^Kaele^viademkipeett* 
niarf coocemsy and as a kind of a candidate for saintship in 
s^ritiial affidrs. About this time, a rich, btj elderfy Portn* 
gueae lad]r> 1A0 had ongtoattfi been a Moorish slave girl, 
&iii^ di^ right side of her heart tenderly inclined tawarda 
sse. At the age of 16 she bore a man-child unto her mas- 
ter, an np^rountry piaoiecw This liole pledge of- ^mutuai 
^9ve"'8eon wroi^fat woaders } fisrtius beebee* waschmtened, 
and became a good Oathelk before the boy was a year old ; 
aad| what was atii more to Iwv advantage, her iftast^ mar- 
>ried her, «ad*made luer an honest woman again. This hap- 
py pair jogged on together very ccnnferttbly; andtboagh 
tliey woitfd not have been successful candidates for the Spec- 
tator's flitch of bacon, they never quarrelled more than four 
or five times in twenty*four hours. He drank his gin-pau- 
neef and smoked his cheroot ; planted, reared, manofactuo" 
ed, and sold his indigo^— hunted hogs, and grew thin 1^ he 
grew rich* The beebee chewed beetle, played pauchess^ 
grew Iftt as a seal and*'imwieldy as an elephant. She scold- 
ed her husband, and sometimes received a wholesome thrash- 
ing for her pains. She went on her conjugal course, doing 
pretty much as might have been expected of her, until it 
pleased the destinies to make her a widow. Her good man 
had BOt a relation in the world, that he knew of^ .except hie 

* A state of concubinage it very common in India. When a nadve 
^1 has the good fortune to present a son or daughter to her master, k it 
fmenlly the case, that she goes to a PoKtngnese priest and gets initraet- 
ed hfctheuseof a rosary, tad that the diUd bteomesthe oftpringof 
^thMm /iiwto." This ^stincttoa is of no saud adfantage in Indian 
society. Jbl«t ^igu^ a"* lady,** beebee-iplub» a married woman, or die 
austress of a family. 
t08A-paanes-r*AngUttf»gMMliag. Oieraot is the orienlal «^^ 
i Paocbcsin.afavoritegame with tht HindoQstanee women. 
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son suDd his dutiful spouse, tie bad beeiv in 'this countiy 
from his eartiest yearsii and was so complete an old Indian, 
that he had not only forgotten the place of his nativity, but 
the year of his birth. He was, however, supposed to be be- 
tween 50 and 70 years old; his pious widow thought his age 
nearer the latter than the former number. He bequeathed 
' 25,000 rupees to his heir, and left the residue of his estate, 
consisting of 5000 rupees in Company's piiper, and two small 
houses, by way of satisfaction to the disconsolate reUct for 
the great and grievous affliction of being deprived of her 
•feithful, kind, and loving lord and master. 

Now it came to pass, that one of the houses, and the one 
in which the lady resided, was very near to my humble abode. 
To relate ail the particulars of her courtship, would be tire* 
some and uninteresting* She sent me fine mangoes^ sweet- 
meats, and curries ; and I occasionally called and had the 
pleasure to see how she employed her time at home, and 
what were her domestic amusements. I was her every thing 
-*-her protector, her friend. She had her will drawn and I 
was appointed exectitor : all this time I did not dream of her 
design ; and marriage was as far . from my thoughts, as a 
covetous man is from heaven. At length, I received a let- 
ter from my inamorata. It was written in BengalleeEn- 
glish by a sircar, or the sirdar* fiddler of some boarding 
school band, and was so precious a Calcutta billet>douz, that 
I shall never cease to regret my having lost it She offered, 
in the first place, her own dear self, (a beamy ^ about twen- 
ty stone weight) the full and entire disposal of all her prop> 
erty, except an allowance of twenty rupees per mensem for 
—little indulgencies — and one thousand rupees, to be depos- 
ited in the hands of the reverend Padrees of her church, to 
defray the expenses of her funeral. Her heirt was soft as a 
chicken in a dumpling, and warm as a red pepper ; and she 
complained that I was blind to her tender side towards me» 

* Sirdar— chief. The leader of s hand of music, or of a drove of p^ 
ii equally dignified with that appellation. 
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-was cold as ice, and insensible as a dead loory.* Alas^ was 
erer poor devil so taken bf surprise ! A moment's reflection 
brought to my memory a thousand kind looks and deep sighs 
that I had either totally disregarded as not concerning me^ 
or attributed to friendship, to the heat of the weather, or to a 
fat woman's difficulty of respiration. Yet my philosophic 
daemon, who is always at my elbow, cried love ! and me- 
thougbt he laoghed— >I laughed also, dnd as the best way 
was to quit the field at once, I returned a grand salam by tbo 
messenger, and that very evening evacuated my little castle, 
and took post in a comfortable upper-roomed house, at a con- 
siderable distance from the scene of contention between my 
heart and the little temptations of avarice. For I must ac- 
knowledge, that I felt something like sympathetic attraction 
between my prudence and her strong box. Had she chosen 
any other advocate than love^ her cause would have stood a 
fairer chance of success ; but the idea was so ridiculous, that 
the simplest head and the vainest heart could not have be(en 
deluded for a moment She soon heard of my decampment* 

" Earth has no curse like love to hatred torii'd, 

And hell no fury like a wcnaan tcora'd.** 

The latter line applied to my enrage ; she tore her will, 
she swore to be revenged, she cried, scolded, scolded and 
cried for as long time as Jonah was in the whale's belly. The 
fourth day saw her disembogued upon the quiet shore of in- 
diflcrence. She packed up her furniture and clothes, and 
leaving her love and her regret at becbee Ross's ghaut,t cna- 
barked on a paunchway and smoked her bubble bubble in 

* JLoory is a species of the parrot tribe, very beautifuL 

t Beebee Rosi*8 ghaut it a kndbg place well known to our lailonL 
PaumebtMHiy is a b^at much used for cheap conveyance on the Hbogly 
river. HubhU hvUU, a small kand-lmU^ or pipe, so called from the noise 
occanoned by the smoke passing through the water through which it is 
drawn to eatA it, in the act of smoking. BandeH is a Poriugoese settle* 
mcnt about SO miles ab«ve Calcutta on the river Hoogly. It is the seat 
of a convent, in which a prior and a number of priests reside. It vtU 
formerly a place of consequence, but is now gone to decay* 
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peace all the way to Bandell. A few months after this e- 
venty a fiiend of mine called to condole with me on mj loss. 
Mf iosB 1 What ios^ ? Wbff be^bee Mary died last night, 
and has left all her property to the church. What an IW'* 
lucky dpg you are ! Only six month's padence would have 
made all your own. I shrugged my shoulders; but having 
never repented of my refusal, heard b'lm with the utmost s^g 
froid, teplyingi that if 1 had man icd her, she would have 
lived on purpose to punUh me for my mercenary comiectiozi 
with her. True, said my friend^ women are devilish obftti* 
natc in &uch cases. 

I am yet a baciielor, and probably shall remain so ; for the 
young ladies, with whom I aomeumes associate) call me i> 
horse ; the old ones think mc a brute for never having takei^ 
a wife to my bosom ; ^nd all, baih men and women^ giva 
me the appellation of an odd one. Should my health decay^^ 
or any accident eject me from t!ie situation in which I bavfCi' 
lon^ been employed, 1 thank God I have enough of tbepeed- 
fuK together with a conscience void ofjofTencei to make thit 
eveniDg of my days serene and cheerful. ^I have, ever sinci^ 
my arrival in this country, adhered to one maxitpi and one 
mode of conduct ; I have endeavoured to receive as feviaml 
to confer as many obligations as possible; and ss I do ooe^ 
recollect a single instance, in wtuch my assisting aootber waa 
unconnected with an expectation of some nejtr or remote a4*- 
vantage in return, so I do not believe that I ever was obliged» 
without a repayment in kind being calculated upoo as the 
fuid pro quo of the obligation. Simon Stradt. 



INNOCENCE AND OUlLT, 

' liffUVCKKcet tind guilt, how wide are your extremes!-—. 
iTct, your appearance, sometimes, how similar I — Perhaps 
tire mcest eye cannot) on some occasions^ distinguish your ef- 
fects on the human countenance. Frosty and^re, wiU egtuU' 
iy redden the face— even to burning tlie skin ! 
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FOR TEE FOLTJUrHOS. 

THE KNlOHT-ERRANt. 

Biy gkiry duOl aiociid the dr^. 

It h indeed extraorcfinary, that the valiant kraght-er^is 
tf former ageft) tboto Idminaries of chivalryi have never re^ 
teiv0d just estimation and celebrity. Had not the genius 
and ulenta of a few been employed in celebrating them, no 
longer would the hero df La Mancba have continued his tri- 
nnipliniC march to ftiturity, nor the exploits of Beliania 
Save oaHed forth astoilishment and applause. The scjrthe of 
tfane would have arrested tbo^e heroes, whose undaunted 
aeul^eould without fear encounter formidable windmills or 
fMonary descendants of Anak : Mambrino's helmet ind the 
kmght of the rueful countenance might have slumbered la 
silence together ; Bouillon have overthrown the SaraeeUf 
lE&d Armida hate fought for glory in vain, were their laurels 
fee renewed by the labors of a Tasso or a Cervantes. A 
gMeral survey of history will shew that no nation has been 
Wltbcnit her kni^ht^rrants. Spain may boast of a Qoixotei 
€kiul of an Amadis, Arragon of RodrigOi and Britain of the 
linmortal Hurras. But where is the hero of Columbia ^ 
Have DO adventurous spirits dared to rival the glory of the 
onianieots of chivalry ? The answer is, none. No one now 
dares to draw his sword in defence of the fair ; those swords^ 
which in former days their possessors could never keep at 
rest» have lately been with wonderful prudence discarded^ 
probably on account of modem diffidence in the exercise of 
thi^iD. Our fair Amazonians are compelled to defend their 
clASiity by Uieir own fnowesa and exertions ; and a desulio^ 
17 MTvcy of the progress of romance will show, that their 
erigia €m be deduced from no other than the heroine, wha 
Jimght vpith such courage before the tribunal of the illustri- 
ous Sancho. I am a great admirer of chivalry ; I read of 
dw exploits of Hudibras wit^i rapture, of i^ fortitude wkh 

veL, IV. 13 
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admiratioii : but if h|s valor eycU^a mf praise, tiQw much 
more tffaotild bis fascinating civility to the object of his af- 
fecdon. Thede l|i9t meotkned (ivfOifipaiitiia, fortitude, cour- 
age, and pbUtei^ess, are indeed requisite for a knight-errant. 
The sons of chivalry musi somatioiea «4Ui resignation en* 
counter the cudgel jftfifae eosa^ Tl^Ha. The stocks and 
vp^yyi^iDg-post vsay someUmes vindif$a4e their dgbu ; ^ut 
hoff^ qheerful^ will the courageoua submit l^ auch triil«« I 
«i piikult ^f glory. My deeds are net yet generally kwwA § ' 
)W my ardor in the eaigae of chivalry, and deain^ Ibfit it maf I 
yc;t obtain maoy votmth haarf iu^itod me to intr^idiico v^ i 
lelfantmy achievamenta to the kaovledge of tho public I 
%a the imiutpr of Quixote, and the image of Hudibrna. Afr 
^v<^lures may be jcen^ured by ftom9 m cold and WMBterofith 
iog: it istnieythey may befisultyinthisreapooty.biaao.iM i 
lil^ys are tbe opinieins of niankiAds «nd ao ready ia mm HO | 
9f Qfmend wliat ia disi^roved by 9notber« that I l|a?o IomM 
^ es^perieoce to laugh at ccusvr^, and tp disregard pr«ia$, 

Modem adventures ^^onol indeed be so cbivajric oa tfaopi 
gf more romantic agesi nor c^ the splondM veil of imn , 
probability be so easily ^irown oyer the siaaple garb of tnMh. I 
I h%ve oo kingdoms a^ comniand i no B%^tariai| ialooda f^ 
^estqw on my faithful squire ; biit oiy stHrdy pu|ig^l will ib^ 
ff^f% second its more sturdy fs^sfi^er m defe^ice qf |he {air.; 
%p4 tl^ose adventures which may appear ^ fpme future ppf» 
aiod shall be my recommendation tp their s^rvicot Q* 



MADRID. 

MaBKUy waa long an obacnie lowi, afipertaialng to Af 
awiiliiihop oCToloda 9 bvt while so ii|aay floimabi|]^ ud ii« 
luttttous citiea, enjoymg evary advantage of aituatioo^kavf 
sunk into deaened villagesi this town, built in a surile awi 
ungrateful ao3, has beconie one of the finest citiea in Em^ 
fope* 

On apptoaohlog Madrid^ nothing announces to tkt travel* 



kv tlMC te is mast tH* ctphal ef tl^ Spanhb monarchy. 
Tfa» iatm wklrni two toftgue« of that ehy are eqoatty dirty 
mi^Mdimt of all comnec^etiees wHh those in every other 
piffl «f tha kkig4aih. The mAI a]^peara barren, and ^trkfaouc 
«lhar trtea or verdore. But oii an-ivfiig at the batAs of the 
Jtaunnarea, a stfpitb aad exttemely necessary bridgOi 
tlMQShk has be^ HAooled by tha <|iftestidii •^ Wheiro m the 
fi?er ?** nollfiea tfi« vicinity of the royal residenco. Thia 
bridge is about a thousand paces in lengthy* and, at the bo« 
gtenkigv abOM HMffi^im in breadth, thoisgh it narrows to* 
tfturda tlM canti% wIwr it is not mere than, twelve* It it 
Iraiiref culatoM%and baa a paiapet breast high. The gate 
af tllfr cfty which ieada to it is catted the gate of ^goviay 
faKb wtdcSi the bridge hasukeoitanaaae. It waa hqilt wn^ 
JtorPfaUipILa&aitthideaigiiaof the Auneua John de Hetr«. 
Tthu The bridge ctf Tekdo, whiah ia nuich more moderOy 
mmm eompai^ i^fh It io beaety, aa it is ornamented iit^an 
elttraVagant Mate with arches, aa are the greater part of the 
brtdgea of Spain. 

Ahncst M the atfcieli ef Ma«Nrid ate* straight, W4de> cktwii^ 
and well pavtd'. The targeet and most frequented are the 
direct of Akala^ that cS Atocha» that of Toledo, and the Caly^ 
le Qfah4e^ ^the great street. Madrid haa akio aense aquarea, 
wMch, in genefali are not very regndar. The principal are 
tMoeaef San Joachian, Sol) ^.aaganitasy SanDombgo, La 
6ewMm aod «Aie Ma«l Ma|por* The hutter especially dfr- 
aaraea s e rim isr its ap acaa uw icsa and regohuity, and the el&*- 
geotaodloftifiuiosoait ooataina. It isfifoecn hundred and- 
sixty feet in circuit. The houses^ of which 4here are a hun- 
dred and thirty*six, are of five stories, ornamented with bal- 
conies, the first of whicht supported by pillars, form a piazza 
round the fffUSre, Where ibt lohiAitaDts may wtflk under 
cover. In the middle of the square a iparket is kept. 

* Some travcllen assert that it is lia hmidred apd iiin6ty-6ve £tet loog, 
and thirty-two broad ; it has nine arches. The bridge of Toledo, which^ 
according to those travellers, 4s the fin^t, has also nine archesi and 19 
Ihrea heedM and fcighiy feet laog, and thirty-tiz bn>ad. 
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Jhe streeu aod squares itre omtmonied wkh fiantaini iat 
a very Ul taste* Those most to be (Usiiogtiished m tUs pert 
ticular ace the fountUD of the smell ifreguler isquare eeted 
Piazza di Antonio Martin, and that oC the sqoere named Fmn 
erta del SoL The water of all these finmtaiDS is eKeeHem^ 
and the air of Madrid, tlH>Vgh the wesi^r be TanaUe.^HlL 
uncertsdn, extremelf pAire. The hoaaes i^e, in geiieiiil»r 
l^uUt of bripki thercf are several which are lar§e yid hmdn 
somie. . ' •! 

The city of Madrid once Gontaioed MeeD^gi^Mi eighleK^ 
pairisbesi thirty-fire oonveota ot mnrtsij and ihii^Hoaeirflir 
rnms; thirty-nine colleges, h os pit als, or houses off clMrSt|n|l 
seven t)Kmsand three hundred and niiMtyHe^^lit d«peilfaig* 
bouses, and about one hundred and forty thousand kiiiebhiit 
ants. The Lombard traveller, fiitlwr Caimo, .tdU oa, tiMb 
fifty thoQsaod sheep and twelve thousand. Mbeaicre wtmoaKkjn 
consumed theiv ; to which hia edifteriiae added a l udicmsn^ 
estimate of the onions and leeks devoured tbeve, «hicbyh»« 
says, amount to 970O00O0000000O()()0()C)O0(X)O0()0QO^ Un* 
this writer woul^not at pfMQBtht«aaeyr<a«M to complnitt 
of 4he disagreeable sm^lUoC the stree«i> i^r would be fieyi. 
an the perfumes of Arabia Bece49«ry to defend iiipn frQi% 
them. The environs of Madrid present the tr%ireUer m\A\ 
nothing agreeable, exa:pt the bankA of the MaosamrMb^ 
where he finds shade, cootoesft, aad vei4«rer; for wdieti»t 
called Za# Deiiciaa (the d«ilights) on the aide of tta giMl-eft 
Mecha, is little deserving^ the naaiey as the m n s i e iinw e if o 
smell continually exhales -from a stagnant cenal^ joattsd Att 
canal of Manzanares* ..i • 



MANNERS OF EURQFBAN NATIONS* 

A^ Frbn^r publication, in all the affectation ofqitintep 
cent perspicuity, has announced the following characteristics 
of several cpuptries of modern Europe :— 

(< Itt religion^ .the German is unbelieving ; the English- . 
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d«¥OQt ; the Frenchmtn xealons ; the ItAlian ccremov 
Dions; the SpaBiard a bigot. 

Im k^efi^ kU wordy the Oermati b ftithfol ; the English- 
mii^stfe ; the Frenchman giddy ; the Italian cunning ; the 
Spibiayd a cheat; 

Mb gMeng advke, the CSerman is slow ; the ^gUshman 
reaolme ; the Frenchman precipitate ; the Italian nice ; the 
^fSBJnrd dNxnispect 

' M /ev#,Vie QermaD does not nndenftand it ; the EngUsh- 
«■» fovea a Mule Mitm and there ; the Frenchman every 
utere; Use iialte ham^ how one ought to love ; the Span- 
iard Iwea Inrijpw 

Jn emitnml m f tfi tumu ee^ the German is ull ; the English- 
maa well laade ; the Frenchman vrett lo<^ung ; the Italian 
daanire ; the Spaniard frightfuL 

. Jw aanawrfi tim Oer^ftan ia clownish ; the Bnglishmao 
hadMTotia; the Freaobmaa easy; the Italian polite; the 
Sptfiiar^pffoad. 

/a keefAmg a %€crety the German forgets whilt he has 
haard; tlie fiogUshaMa ceneeals what he should divulge, 
aad divwlgea what he sheuM conceal ; the Frenchman blubs 
eaary thing ; theltaKan blabs nothmg ; the Spaniard bmys* 
teriaoa. 

In iffonUp, the German boasts little ; the Englishman de- 
spises aU ; the Frenchman praises every thing ; the Italian 
nothing ; <^ Spaniard is indifferent to all. 

Jh eating and drinking^ die Ckrman is a drunkard ; the 
Englislnnan a lover of sweets ; the Frenchman delicate ; the' 
Italian moderate ; the Spaniard niggardly. 

In offending and doing goody the German does neither 
good nor bad ; the Englithmap jloes both without reason ; 
the Italian is prompt in beneficence, but vindictive; the 
Spaniard indifferent in both respects. 

In Mpeukingj the German speaks little and badly, hot 
writes well; the Frenchman speaks and writes well; the 
^glishman speaks badly, but writes well ; the Italian speaks 
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w^ writes mueh and well; the S^asEdard speidu liidet 
writes little, but well. 

Tn la^Sf the Qemmii laws uH iadijferettii the Eafclllh- 
nitti has bad lawsy but observes them well i the Freifd^natt 
has good law8> but obsenres them badly ; the italilMiS «Dd 
Spaniards have good lawSf the forniBr observes them b<^- 
gently, ibe latter rigjklly. 

DUeaaeai the Germans are particularljiuifiMlaA Wilhfl«M| 
the EngHsbflian vrith -whitlows i the Fremdi With AiiaIHmk \ 
the ItaUftDswtth thefdague; and the S^eaiatfda wMi-WeM^ 

ThM wpmcnf gre hOQsewifes m O^tmlu^ i|teetis » Sft» 
gland, ladies in France, captives in Italy» slaves in Spefak 

In c0ur^g€^ the German resttmhlesftheer^ the finglilh* 
iUMi a lion> the Frenihtnan an eagks the Italian* ia% and 
the Spaniard an elephant. 

. iff tAe a^kn^iMy the Gennaa is a pedant » the Eagliahmaa 
a philoaapher; tha Fttmcbmaa has a amatteiinip of wtiftf 
thing; the Italian is a professor; the Spaniatd a prnfniiwi 
thinker, 

M0gHyk(m€ef m GairmanFy thef»aa€aa( in England^ Iha 
shiffs ; hi FMnea, tlie court ; ih. Italy* the aburcbae $ ki 
Spain, the sdrasariaa are magnificent* 

Hu$band$ (make the conclusion,) in^ Germany they ai^ 
masters ; in Inland, servanu ; in France, compaiiione i in 
Italy, fchool-boyte ; and in $pain> servants." 

The foregoing is as firmly believed in Paris ^ the Aiuk* 
ran is at Constanthi^le.— 4S0 much fbr the fli^paacjr of 
French taste and French prejudiee^. 
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THE FREEBOOTER. 



Svaiiow: 
Pr is aecouated unlucky to destroy two/iotM. Thia prab* 
ably is a pagan reliqne. We read in J&Uan, ^at tbeae birds 
were sacred to the P^errr, or. household gods of the an- 



ckats, and were therefore preserved. They were honored 
micieiHlj M the sunciot of the spring. The Rbodianf are 
pM 49 havp had a solemo aoi|iversary song to wekome ii 
^ awallow. Anafireon addressed his tenth ode to this hird» 
fud the following is ai^ elegant translstioa of it by Thom^ 

ODS. 

Tell me how to punish thee 
For the mischief done to me ? 
Silly SwaHow ! prating thing. 
Shall I clip that wheeling wing ? 
Or, as Terens did of old, 
(So the &bled ule is told) 
Shall I tear that tongue away, 
Topgue that uttered such a toy ? 
How unthinking hast thou been I 
Lioog before the dawn waa seen, 
When I slumber'd in a dream^ 
(Lore was the deUciovs theme !) 
Just whea 1 was nearly blest. 
Ah t thy matipi broke my rest ( 



Importance of knowing the Chdractert of Mankind. 
Mavt of our mortifications arise from our mistaking each 
others propensities and capabilities. We want to make a 
silk purse from woolei^ yam ; and to hi^nt hares upon ele- 
phi^^ and &)ding this in^practicable, we are vexed wdi 
CfiHopl^if). Much of thb would be avoided, if we justly coA* 
liflerod i^ep but a^ tools. An instrument, which has mi 
s^lligpiess enough for a ^r<^Kor, may have strength suHcieot 
ior sparing shovel i and that wbicl^ h^s ^^ b^rdociss cmouq^ 
fef^ hf^nmeT) may h^ve proper weight fqr ^. mdjqt* So thsf 
1^ te te ra bl ^ judgement upon tb^ diffc^nent chai^ievs 9f MiiH 
iim$ie^i^9i7 ^I^ v^ ^ ^<^ so°^fi «fi^9^l»k f^ «»h4u1 eM, evea 
out of ^he .worst anfl co^rsctst j^^t^n^s. 
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7%e }Bmim99 of 14ft. 
^ ^ Thb tmdnessof IH0 is to pifon^rdy^ says Dr. MmtOD t 
he who aees evil in firo9fiecty meets it in his waf : bm he "mk^ 
catches it by retrospection, tumt back to find it. That which 
k feared may sometimes be aroidbd ; but that which it 
««fn»tied to^dajf may be regretted tonnorrow/' We shWild^ 
to be U9^fid^ decidedly ooademu the iiKlulgetice of broodiiis 
o?cr circumstances aad ev«|iia that tbooght cannot mend 1 hew 
cause it uaatriogs the mibd ; and that once dooe^ it iato f ftis- 
ing with wiMit rapidity ail its peace .miravela itaelf I— and how 
much it looses of the power of jt^gii^ rightly on the mixed 
condition of human affairs. 

Ingeniiou9he99, 
MxTHiNKS there is a certain pure and delicate piide, in an 
ingenuous nature, which tempts it to fall Bhort^ even of that 
praise it thinks is due, and which it languishes to bestow, lest 
it should be mistaken f6r adulation. 

^rong" Metaftkor^ 
What a alrange, but winit a £arciblo cmnporison, is that 
ojT good old Bishop Taylor, when speaking.of men who have 
deferred settling their acccennt with heaven, and their own 
consciences, till they are on the point of departure from this 
world, be says, ^ it will be as bad as contending with a 6uU in 
a closet/* 

Party of Pleasure. 
It may be said of a ^^ /tarty rf pleasure f* that poor crea* 
tures are to continue, a certain time, forcing smiles, and 
yawnMg spontaneously, for two or three hours, after all rei* 
ish is ikd. In this dismal condition many remaiin, night after 
night, '^cotttf the faaMonable hour of sleep is not yet arriv- 
ed ! I S— and w^ftt else can they do ? What a listless situation ! 
wlthMit any pleasui^e where you are, without any motive to 
be gone, you remain, in a kind of passive, oyster stater— gasp- 
ing, till the tide of company moves you to your carriage ; 
and, when yon rceover your reflection in your bed chamber^ 
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you iod yott hate pasted t6e two last hoiir» in a kind of hum^ 
nJiogy buzaiog ttupori without aatbfccdoii or idtaa of Mf 



Menevoienee. 
Thb recollection of having been of service to a fellew^ ciiM* 
IH^cof^veys a pleasiog kind of sensation, which it is difficult 
ta 4««crib^, l^at which Shakespeare ei^pre^ses thus h^ Ii 
MSiimovtr the haait assoft music does over the ear; 
■ ■ "W Like the sweet south 
That brealhes upon a bank of violets^" 
It is most fortunate for men to have hearts so framed thst 
they derltre pleasure from such recollections, ney are con^ 
structed to do good to others/or their own §ake4. 



SELECT SEMTEJfCE^ 

fnioUnce raises stronger indignation than even injustice^ 
ud for no better neason than because pride is less wounde4 
by thus one than the other. For the same reason, a continual 
observance of tittle attentionsi makes more friends than real 
services. Real services relieve our vfantt : attentions flatter 
our pride. Our want9 are removed^^^ixr pride remaine. 

How true it is that a weak> or contemptible man of high 
rank, or in an eminent situation in life, is like a man on th^ 
lop of a high steeple— -from whence all the world seem lUtflt 
to him— -and where he seems tittle in the eyes of all the werld| 
as the poet says of other powerless, would-be-great things, 
^ For lo ! he takes a giant's stride i 
His strength of mind to shew $ 
So have I seen a beetle wade 
Along the grass— then climb a Uadoi, 
Exult— -and fall below 1" 

F&XDB, when it humbles pride, appears less hateful. 
Sojis people throw dirt on the characters of others ; wfaiek 
Tax.. IV. 14 
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like fuller's earthy sucka awhilci but being brushed off, leaves 
the garment more clean and bright than ever. 

How can any person of real feeling agree with lord Sbafi»- 
bury, that « ridicule is the test of truth/'— rTrutb has courage 
—but no effrontery^ and is very liable to be laughed out of 
countenance. 

ZiMMBHMAK relates, <( in the exercise of justice and idrtue» 
we ought to be as assiduous as the chamberlain Le Foret would 
have had the court musicians to be. At a concert perfonnad 
by the court band at Hanover, the chamberlain observed that 
some of the performers occasionally stopped, and did not play. 
He asked the ^'eason ? and was told they made fiauset. \ In 
the service of our king,' said he, with great warmth, < there 
ought to be no pauses" 

A PXRSON, without whom we cannot live, is very dear to 
Us ; but a person who cannot live without us is much dearer. 
For he inspires the gtatUude of vanity ^ ^od that is the most 
uncere of all gratitude. 

1 HAVE heard people say they can wrap themselves up in j 
the cloak of innoccnccy and set detracdon at defiance I Thii i 
seems to me a very difficult thing. Slander is like an heavy 
shower ; and though you may stand dry beneath the pent-house 
of yoiir conscience, the world does not see it : and what is 
still more, will not see it. Men, in this respect, differ from 
angels. They have more joy over one fallen sinner^ than 
over an hundred just persons. 

. Perhaps nothing can exceed, in justice, truth, or amiable- 
ness, the following sentiment of lady M. W. Montagu. ^ The 
smaM portion of authority that has fallen to my share, over 
<Hily a few children and servants, has always been a burtbei^ 
rather than a pleasure. I believe every one finds it so who 
acts from a maxim, which I think an indispensable duty, that 
whoever is under my fiower^ is under my /irotection** 

When a person of genius condescends to converse with 
those of vulgar understandings, it gives the sensation that a 
tall man feels on being forced to stoop in a low room. 
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ODE TO MIRTH. 
Oh ! goddess of celestial birthi 
Thy magic power from heaven extend 
To ust thy TOtaries of earth. 
While suppliant at thy shrine we bend. 
V Grant ns thy amaranthine ]oy, 

Let no intruding grief destroy 
The happiness that flows from the€> 
But every passion bow, and own thy stem decree. 

When first thy vast dominion rose 
Triumphant in the human breast, 
Nor drear Affliction's chillmg snows, 
Nor fell Despair the mind opprest ; ^ 
Till unto earth Pandora came^ 
Avenger of celestial flame, 
Stolen from chariots of heaven, « 

^ And by Japetus' son to impious mortals given. 

But thy sweet influence remains 
To cheer us in the gloomy vale. 
Where Care with Melancholy reigns 
And mortals transient Joy bewail. 
The lingering wretch she bids revive, 
In expectation's joy to live ; 
At her command their smiles return, 
- V, No more lost happiness to weep, no more to mourn. 

Attend then. Mirth, a sui^liant's prajrer ; 
Here let thy genial spirit rest ; 
^ For us thy genuine beauties wear. 
To calm the ocean of the breast 
To thee our hearts we consecrate, 
To thy decree consign our fate ; 
Our hearts to guide at thy command, 
Own thy inspiring power, and bow beneath thy hand. 

O, 
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Written for the 20th Annrveraqry <if the Ma99achu9ett% 
Charitable Fire Soeisljf. 

Qedictted tp the Memory of the deceased Patrw* of the 
«. Institution. 



Iy on ilw htnghtf wftrrior'i^ broi^^ < 

l9plac'c|thecvtiwiior#«irtlil«BefcMe{ y j 

^d Earth'f apfMB^dlog lords beannr^ | 

TheirpfOttdMtfkleedbhi^MaMi j 

Oh wf, shall Olfvy^a panial faMid, 

Withhol4^the meed to PiQr due> 
When plaintiye Sorrow's grateful band 

For wraths to def;)L tfa«ir patrons SQ« ^ 
A tear enamelHd chaplet w<av«i 

Round BowDOif 's tenenited wm^ 
Where all the patmm virtnea frkfs^ 

And votive temps of Science bum ; 
Sweet Chajpiiy on Russku's torobt 

A shower p£ vernal fiow'rf;* 0m:ows i^ 
And bafs of fMMess vardure Mooni» 

0*er classic Msn^t'a calm repose* 
>Jew-Englartd'sVortlttcs grace the pyre, 

Whence Bbikkap soarM, for ever blest I 
Religion lighu her hallow'd fire* 

Where pmia SiTttxisAv^a raliaaTest^^ 
lUTfar voncDO the Mfwe wkh learfol eyca « 

While popd^b^ 9'er \b§ n^l of de^tb h^ 
Afresh her keenest sorrows rise, 

, With ^ifp^^pn^s deparied bieaib I 
Ah ! heaven ftgain demands iu cnftt, 

Another teal shafi is sped, 
And Genius, Friendship, Learning, tnoum 

Their BvcKviiiivraa afneng the dead ! 
To Eliot's traib ye Aiusoafi- briog 
Fresh ros^ fropa the breathing wil|l. 
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Wet with the w,*8 ,»f-hM»# «--. 
For he was VhiZ^,?'*'^' 

""""«> e*fl(ic»t child! 

ire sainted spirits of the ju«. 

To brighter i6,n,i,og b iw ,fcil_*^ 
Where Pa,th „d Homi.,1? • 

_^ 7!^*^'^'*'*°*^ 

SEtMCTED POMTRT. 

To th« c«„ wTIili.***" «*-•»««!■ «8h, 
OhJIonjbywchtongu,. ^^ 

««-. «..a««, ..ed. o..r .he ,ake-w,„ h,.. r„^. 
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On blood^rthe^y .oii, 

A.J 1 Chorwf, 

ijUT"*" *' ^"^ ->*•« PH^V* Ae^ee^ 
W?iere thy ww^d^rt kwM. » V*»«,^[^ ^ 
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Oh ! long ID tke fanqr-wrought Heaven of Fame, 

Thy HBftOBS, a starry-gay duster shall brighten ; 
There the ne'er-waning orb of each glory-girt name, 
Tluroagfa the vapors of time shall eternally lighten. 
In our dottd-curtain'd way, 
They emit a bright ray, . 
To lead us to conquest, to honor aad day. 

llien, freemen, march onward] their beams shall iOnnt ' 

Our pathway to glory, and shield us from gloom. ^ 

Scom shadow his path, to the dust bid him bend. 

Who the rank-springing seeds of subodsaon would scatteri 
liet the Nasarit^s fate in fiill vengeance descend 
On the wretch who the piflais of freedom would shatter. 
Oh ! here let us swear. 
That the fabrick so fair, 
By our flBAoras uprear'd, shall be shidded with caret 

CUrmt* 
Coeval to live, with the hiUs of the West, 
Till time's final shock gi^e the nations to rest. 

Now peace to the bkavb, who in battle have died^— ^ 

Their deeds with the chaplet of fame have enwrcath'd thcflu j 

lAt the children of minstrdty channt them with pridt, 
AaA posterity rival th* examples bequeathed them. j 

When the oaks of the vale 
Are unmoor'd to the gale, 
Each friend to protect, and each foe to assail, 

CUnu. 
Future PERRTS shall rise, and the world shall behold 
Nbw deeds and miw bekois to page with the the ols. 
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0*BB the mountains the sun of our fame was dediningt 

And on Tethys's billowy breast 
The cold orb had repos'd, all his splendor resigning, 

Bedimm'd by the misu of the West. 
The prospect that rose to the patriot's sight 

Was cheerless, and l|opdess and dreary :— 
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Bat m bolt bunt the cloud, aodilhimin'd the night 
That cavelop*d the waten of £R1£. 

The griy god of the Like left hit paOace of coral. 

And moying loblime o'er the wave. 
From the bank where it bloom'd plack'd achaplet of bord. 

And the garland to Victory gave. 
By the goddess 'twas held o*er each thundering deck. 

Till with doubts grown distracted and weary ^— 
And when each gun was silent, each vessel a wreck, 

Twas snatch'd by the HERO of ERIB» 

R>i* the brave who have bled why indulge a vain sorrow ? 

They were wreck'd on no emtw^f* coast : 
And some one of us may be welcom'd to-morrow, 

To Elpium by La watNCt^s ghost ; 
Who, when call'd by Charon to take a Aort trip, 

With him in hb crazy old wherry. 
Saw his own dying orders « Ik^ighe up iht Mf* 

On the flag proudly floatmg o»er PERRY. 

Let each man round this board bid his children remember, 

With a gen'rous expansion of soul. 
The glory that plays round the tenth of September, 

And crown its return with a bowl : 
Then the goblet shall foam, blow the wind high or low. 

And the heart be it mournful or merry, 
Asid the purest of wine to the rocm'ry shall flow 

Of the virtues and valour of PERRY. 

wurrriN by jobk latmop, jun. bsq. 

rvvz^^^ JUse Columbia/* 

FaOM Emb's proudly swelling breast, 

Eiultmg shouu of victory riae ; 
The naval gtoriei of the West, 

Outshine the beams of orient skie»— 
Columbia's youthful heroes claim 
Eternal gratitude and fame ! 

Her dauntless Nblsom, Nils no more, 

Unequall'd in his feats, shall boast — 
Nor Tbafaloar's immortal shore. 

Nor boki St. Vincbmt's laurell'd coa^tw- 
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One mighty dt«d hat tMind tk0 dam 
Of Ekie, to superior fame I 

PERRY— -'twas thine, tUttttrloot chief. 
To soothe thy dear Columbia's heatrt, 
And o'er her gloomy dond of grtei^ 
A brilliant ray of joy to dart— 

To raise the splendor of her name 
Beyond the pride of aneienc fime ? 



Mor shall thy act of high < 

Alone employ the festal song ; 
The f early gems of pirr's eyes. 
With valor's wreath to thee beloogr^ 

Their blended beauties prove thy cUin}» 
To generous Scirio's spotleis fame. 

• Th' historic Muse to future time, 

Shall bear thy triumphs in her lays. 
And bards of every age and cUme, 

With raptur'd breasts, shall chaunt thy praise. 
Thine, is thy country's love»i«»tby i 
Appals her foes— Reserves her fame 1 
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TaB engraver not having succeeded agreeably to his 
wishes in preparing the plate this monthy we are undef 
the necessity of soliciting the indulgence of our patrons for 
its omission till a future number. 

The length of our biographical article in UiM and ^ last 
member we hope will be accepted as an apology Int the o- 
mission of Mr. Lathrop's Lecture on Natural Phiiosofihtff 
and the popular Letters on Mythology^ both of Which will be 
resumed next month. 

For the same reason the complaint of «« B** is deferrsd. 
It is possible we may abscind some of his ^ btmU matterty 
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L* /ust puitlisbed by J*T- Bticldnjfijfiira^ (price iwe dollmfri in 

A 

RHETORICAL GRAMMAR: 

In which 

The COMMON IMPROPRIETIES in REAJ>ING and 
SPEAKINO are detected/ Und the 

TRUE SOURCES af ELEGANT PRONUNCIATION 
aitj iiointed iiut. Willi & 

Compiete Anaf^sts of the Voice y 

Sbovring its SpcciGc Modtfieitio»s, aod how they may be ap- 
plkd to tbo differem Specks of Semeiicct and Uie several 

FIGURES OF RHETORIC 

To wlilcb are aiidejl 

OUTLINES OF COMFOSTriOK 

Or PLAIN RULES for Writing ORATIONS wid 
' SPEAKING THEM IN PUBLIC. 

BY JOHN WALKER, 

duikor nf the Critical Prunotmeiug Vtetiotmry, JileAenti <if 
Ktocutlmty rtuthcft AttUtant, '-- '"^ 



(iO* Music Printing executed with 
nealnessj on new and elegant types, 
at the office of J. T. Buckingham. 
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IDYLS OF JAUFFRET. 
Tfaailjfted from the BnoA §ot the Polyaotboft 

TRACES OF THE OOLDKN AGE. 

One da^r following the borders of a silver river, near the 
place of my birth, I arrived at a distant valley, where wild na« 
tore had displayed her highest beauties. A pile of enormous 
rocks, fantastically cut, appeared before me ; suddenly I 
found myself buried in the most dreary and profound solitude. 
Dtruck with astonishment and admiration, I continued my 
way. I saw every where caves hung with ivy, fig-treeS| 
pines, turpentime and hazeMrres springing through the opeiw 
angs of the steep rocks. I still advanced ; the landscape be- 
came more and more picturesque. Through a rugged path 
bristled with holly, junipers and rosemaries, I arrived at a 
grotto cut by nature in a rock of a prodigious height The 
pellitory alone with its rough leaves grows on the sides of 
these rocks, which are split by time. My eye falls into the 
hollow of the valley and rests on the river, the bed of which 
forms in this place a pleasing crescent. Its silvered waves 
glide with an almost insensible murmuring, under the shade 
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of osiers and of birch^strees, which inclme their branches to 
its lonely side6.*-*The other side of the river where the rocks 
are equally steep, is embellished in some places with thick 
tufts of ivy, which» creeping up their grey and* reddish aides, 
seem willing to support tbeir declining age. The tops of 
the rocks arc crowned with [Wies^ whose evergreen branches 
hang confusedly over the valley. The winds playing among 
their foliage, make a rustling noise, which is repeated by 
numbeiless remote echoes in this vast solitude. 

Soon after, frote a vrindtng valley, I saw ad vancing towar ds 
atm IW0 yovBg e)ilMren« (hitvii^ beH^re tbsm siMne gsaM^ 
which were dispersed on different parts of the rocks, over« 
spread with aromatic herbs^ 

I approached, and taking their hands, My little fHends, 
said I, you resemble each other so moth, doubtless you are 
brothers. Do you live in this TsHcy ? Yes, refHied the yowg^ 
est, in a timid and modest viosce ; Tea, w« livski the vallef 
of Bagarede. Do you see yonder two rocks, stripe of their 
verdure, and united by one which is vaulted l^e the aich of 
a bridge ? It is the bridge of farles. Opposite to it is our Bt- 
tie cottage ; my father raises there some olive*trees, and cul-« 
tivatesasmall field which is near our cabin. My mother 
^ws hemp along the banks of the river and reaps it. For 
us, sometimes we bring these goats to the valley ; sometimes 
sitting under the ^ade of a willow, where the river bubbles 
over a stony bed, we catch young trout. 

I followed these amiable children to their cabin, and the 
sight of tbeir rustic dwelling affected my heart. Patriarchal 
cottage 1 exclaimed I» I find in thy enclosure some traces of 
that time, which the poets call the golden i^e. Respectably 
parents ! ye enioy iu this retreat all the happiness that na- 
ture can procure I These rocks conceal from you the crimes 
and perfidies of men. Amiable children grow up in this al* 
most inaccessible desert with pure hearts, and already ea-* 
deavor to lighten your labors. Thus the vine, whid^ your 
hands have platnted under the shelter of your eottagCy shades 



h alreacly vith its yreen bna^besimdeiirkheft it with i^ pur* 
pie grapes. 

MiatimtfitefeJtl!t» hidmis pLctiire of the erimes (rf'men 
wueft Kjr BotHmg heart to shudder, I will console myself 
with thinking that there stfH exists on the eerth, some peeoe* 
M mi proSrand solitudes^ where^ Irmcesof the golden «ge 
mSf jral be finmd. 

TSX OSXBR BASKBT. 

Xo^ofeALED in the enclosure of a sndling grove, a youttg 
chUd, beautiful as lore, amused himself with making a bask- 
et of osier. Whilst his little hands wore tjie flexible branch- 
SS, be smiled, and raising his soft voice; Tender branches, 
ssid he, jrield yourselves without resistance to my fingers. 
And you, bushes, form around me a thick curtain of verdure ; 
before the fugitive sun descends behind the western moim- 
tlins, I shall have finished my basket of osier. Tomorrow, 
as soon as the dawn returns, when the dew in silver pearls 
sparkles in the meadow, I shall be already on the hill, where 
the branches of the vines, suspended in festoons from the 
boughs of the fig-trees, dbplay the first fruits of the.season. 
There, choosing with a nice eye, and culling with a delicate 
hand the purple grapes, and the azure figs, I will place them 
in my basket, with a bed of leaves still wet with the dew «f 
the morning. Joyous and satisfied, 1 will carry on my arm 
the basket ornamented with vine leaves ; my &ther and moth* 
«r^ OB awaking, enchmted &tmy zeal and my love, will load 
me with the sweete^ caresses ; I shall be more content than 
the young bird, who, seeing at the dawn of day a pure and 
serene sfcy, warbles in the bushes ; more pleased than the 
little lamb, who, delighted at the return of tbe morning, bounds 
on the flowery herb. 

Tender branches ! yield yourselves without resbtance to 
my fingers ; and you, bushes, form around me a thick cur* 
lain of verdure. Before the fugitive sun descends behind 
the western mountains, I shall have finished my osier biisket. 
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THE FIRST TRANSLATOR OF HOMER. 

EuROFs is indebted to Leontius Pyiatus, wba B?ed in the 
fourteenth century, for the first translation (^ the irovki of 
Homer ; and nobody seems to know much about him. If it 
had not been for Boccacoi who assisted him in his translation 
into Latin, we should not have been enabled to trace even the 
name of a man to whom the literary world is under so much 
obligation. He was a Greek-^ native of Thessalonica, who 
taught his own language ^t Florence, and of whom the an* 
thor of the Decameron has given the following portrait. 

<< His look was frightful ; his countenance hideous ; he had 
an immensely long beard, and black hair, which was aetdom 
disturbed by a coii)b. Absorbed in constant meditation, he 
neglected the decent forms of society ; he was rude, churlishy 
without urbanity, and without morals; but to make some 
amends for this, he was profoundly skilled ih the Greek ]an« 
guage and Greek literature. Aware that « a prophet hath no 
honor in his own country," he called himself a Greek in lulf , 
and an Italian in Greece. He had passed several years a- 
mong the ruins of the Labyrinth qf Crete** 

Notwithstanding all the endeavors of Boccace and of Pe- 
trarch to retain this wandering character in Italy, he persisted 
in his resolution to return to Gree<;e ; but, scarcely had be 
set his foot in that country, when he wrote a letter to Petrarch, 
lunger and more filthy than his beard and hair, as that author 
expresses himself, in which he extolled Italy to the skies, aod 
spoke in the bitterest terms of Constantinople. Not receiv- 
ing any answer, he embarked in a vessel bound for Venice. 
The ship safely arrived in the Adriatic, when suddenly a terr 
rible storm arpse. Whilst all on board were in moUon to do 
what was necessary for the vessel in this predicament, the 
terrified Greek cluing to a mast, which was struck with a 
thunderbolt He died on the spot The mariners and ^thera 
were in the greatest consternation, but no other person s|tfr 
tained any injury — The body of the unfortunate Leontiuf, 
shapeless and half burnt, was ibrow^ into the sea ; and Pe- 
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trarcby in relating this catastrophe to Boccace, says, amoog 
other things, «< This unhappy man has left the world in a 
more miserable manner than he came into it. I do not be- 
lieve he experienced in it a single happy day. His physiog- 
nomy seemed to imttcate hb &te. I know not how any sparks 
gS poetic genius found their way in^o so gloomy a soul/* 



EXTRACTS 

raoM SOME 

DETACHED THOUGHTS OF MOJVTESQUIEU. 

** I AM attached to my country, because I like the govern- 
ment under which I was bom, without being afraid of it, or 
expectmg any emolument from it. I share equally with my 
fellow-citizens in the protectioa which it affords to us, and I 
thank God that he has given to me- a degree of moderation. 

" If I knew any thing that would be useful to myself, and 
at the same time prejudicial to my family, I would erase it 
from my mind ; if I knew any thing that would be useful to 
my family, but prejudicial to my country, I would strive to 
ibrget it ; if I knew any thing that would be useful to my 
country but prejudicial to mankind, I should look upon it as 
a crime. 

«< We are allowed to aspire to the highest situations in our 
country, because it is permitted to every citizen to wish to 
be useful to his country. Besides, a noble ambition (when 
properly directed) is a sentiment very useful to society ; for, 
as the phyiscal world subsists only because every particle of 
matter tends to fly off from the centre, so the political world 
sustabs isself by the inward and restless desire that every one 
has to remove from the situation in which he is placed. 

«^The heroism that sound morality avows has very few 
charms for nK>st men ; the heroism that destroys morality 
strikes us, and forces our admiration. 

« There are no persons that I have ever more completely 
despised than witlingS) and persons of rank devoid of probity." 
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THE FREEBOOTER. 



Female Vanity. 

NoTHiiro is nor* vain than ibr a ivosmh «> 4«a|r her i 
she eanmt deceive k«r9e{fi who is the onl|r peceoe ceaoemed 
about it If a man dislikes a woman^ because he thinks her 
of the age she U^ he will only dislike her the more by being 
told she is younger than she seems to be, andy consequently 
looks older than she ouglA lb d^ The Anno Domini of her 
fkce will weigh more than that of her regnter* 

The Faeaiom. 
<< The passions,*' Madame de Montier informs ua, ^ rke 
Qp only against those who fiunUy oppose them. To a ingiN> 
ous defence they are sure to submit. He who is iinder the 
necessity of pluckbg nettles, avoids the sting only by seiaing 
them boldly. While he who attacks them more gently, and 
cautiously, feels how painfiil it is to eradicate evil dispo^tioo^ 
with faintness and irresolution. 



On a Lawyer, 
A plaintiff thus explained his cause 
To counsel learned in the laws : 
<< My bondmaid lately ran away, 
And in her flight was met by A, 
Who, knowing she belonged to mc, 
EspousM her to his servant B. 
The issue of this marriage, pray, 
Do they belong to me or A ?" 
The lawyer, true to his vocation, 
Gave sign of deepest cogitation, 
Look'd at a score of books, or near, 
Then hemm'd, and said, « your case is clear. 
Those children, so begot by B, 
Upon your handmaid must, you see, 
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Be your'a) or A's.^— Now, Ibis I wf : 
They can't be yoar% if they to A 
Beloiig-<-it follows then, of course. 
That if they are not his, they're yours. 
ThArefore«-^f my adnce-^ slKirt, 
You'll take tbe opinion oi the court" 

IfiMgenia to Agamemnm. 
From the IfiMgeniet in AuHa ^f EurifOdtM. 
Had I the voice of Orpheus, that my song 
The unbending strength of rocks might lead along^ 
Melt the rude sou), and make the stubborn bow. 
That Toice might heayen inspire to aid me now* 
But now, ungifted as I am, untaught 
To pour the plamt of sorrow as I ought, 
Tears, the laist refuge of a suppliant's prayer, 
Tears yet are mine, and those I need not spare. 
Father, to thee I bow,^nd low on earth 
Clasp the dear knees of him who gave me birth- 
Have mercy on my youth ! O, think how sweet 
To view the light and glow with vital heat ! 
Let me not quit this cheerful scene, to brave 
The dark uncertain horrors of the grar e I 

I was the first on Vhom you fondly smil'd. 
And straining to your bosom, call'd, « My child I'* 
Canst thou forget how on thy neck I hung. 
And lisp'd, " My father I" with an infant tongue ? 
How 'midst the interchange of holy bliss. 
The child's caresses, and the parent's kiss, 
«« And shall I see my daughter," wouldst thou say, 
<« Blooming in charms among the fair and gay ? 
Of some illustrious youth the worthy bride, 
The beauty of his palace and the pride ?" 
« Perhaps," I answer'd with a playful air, 
*^ And dares my father hope admittance there^ 
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Or think his prosperous child will e'er repsf 
His cares, and wipe the tears of age away. 
Then, round that dearest neck I clungi which yet 
I bathe in tears— I never can forget ; 
—But thou renoember'st not how then I sinil'd«-* 
'Tis vanished all-^and thou wilt slay thy child. 

O ! slay roe not ! respect a mother's tbroesi 
And spare her age unutterable woes ! 
O, slay me not !— or-— if it be decreed— 
(Great God avert it !) if thy child must bleed. 
At least look on her, kiss her, let her have 
Some record of her father in the grave i 
O come, my brother ! join mih me in prayer I 
Lift up thy tittle hands, and bid him spare ! 
Thou wouldst not lose thy sister ! e'en in thee, 

Poor child, exists some sense of misery 

Look, father, look ! his silence pleads for me. 
We both entreat thee— I with virgin fears, 
He with the eloquence of infant tears. 

O, what a dreadful thought it is to die ! 
To leave the freshness of this upper sky, 
For the cold horrors of the funeral rite. 
The land of ghosts and everlasting night ! 
O, slay me not ! the weariest life that pain, 
The fever of disgrace, the Icngthen'd chain 
Of slavery, can impose on morul breath, 
Is real bliss < to what we fear of death.' " 

Exclamation of Venua on seeing her Statue by Praxitele^r 
My naked charms ! The Phrygian swafai, 

And Dardan boy-^to those I've shown them, 
And only those ^ of mortal strain. 

How should Praxiteles have known them ^ 
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AstRONOMT — Part Third, 

LECTURE TWELFTH. 

Thk eclipsdi of the great Imnioaries of daj. and nighty 
have from the earliest periods of time affected mankind with 
peculiar interest. Even after considerable, advances had 
been made in the study of nature^ appearances of this kind 
vyere regairded as alarming deviations from the^ generally es- 
tablished laws of the celestial bodies. • The ignorant viewed 
them with apprehension and dismay ; and philosophers 
themselves» before the true solar system was established^ 
were unable to account for the unusual disappearance of the 
moon, and the occasional obscuration of the solar light. At 
length, when men began to apply their faculties to observa- 
tions, and in consequence became acquainted with the celes- 
tial motions, these phenomena were fpund to admit of a reg- 
ular cause, and of an easy and natural solution. 

An eclipse is a privation of the light of one of the lamina* 
Ties of heaven, by the interposition of some opaque body be- 
tween it and the eye, or between it and the sun. Like many 
other phenomena, which ^e credulity and superstition of the 
.illiterate and vulgar formerly converted into objects of ter- 
ror and amazement, they have been rescued by philosophy 
from unmerited abhorrence, and placed in their proper ranki 
among the beneficial effects of a Great First Cause, who 
created the sun and the moon, and directed all their motions 
and influences for the good of his creatures. The supersti* 
tious notions entertained of eciipse3 were of important ser* 
vice to^Christophcr Columbus, who, being driven on the isl- 
and of Jamaica, in the year U93, and distressed for provis- 
ions, was refused relief by the natives. He threatened the 
inhospitoble savages with a plague, and foretold an ecUpse 
of the sun as a token of the terrible and impending visitation* 

VOL. IV. 16 . • ' 
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The phenomenon occurred according to hU predictioiiy aad 
the barbarians were so affrighted, that they jKrore who should 
be fortmoftt in procHring the needful supplies, and thromiK 
them at hia feet, most humbly implored his forgiveness o£ 
their unkind behayioor. 

In astronomy, eclipses of the tnoon demonstrate the spber* 
ical figure of the earth ; they show, also, that the sun is 
larger than the earth, and that the earth is supenorin bulku> 
its beautiful satellite. Such, also, as are similar in all circum- 
stances, and that happen at considerable intervids of time^ 
serve to ascertidn the quantity and directiim of the moonV 
motion. In geography, eclipses discover the kmgitttdeoC 
different places ; for wiiich purpose those of the moon uti 
particularly useful, not only because they are more often vis-' 
ible than those of the sun, but that the same lunar eclipse ii 
of equal duration and magnitude wherever it is seen. In 
chronology, both sohur and lunar eclipses serve to determme 
exactly the time or date of any past event. 

An eclipse of the sun is occasioned by the dark body oi 
* the moon passing between the earth and the sun^ or by the 
shadow of the moon foiling on the earth at the.place where 
the.ebserver is situated. Hence all eclipses Of the son luqn 
pen at the new moon. An eclipse of the moon is caused by 
her entering the earth's shadow, and consequently it mus^ 
happen when she is in opposition to the sun,' that is, at the 
time of the full moon, when the earth is between the 
and the moon*- If the earth and moon moved in the i 
plane, there would be an eclipse of the sun at every new 
Haoon, and of the moon at every full moon. But the orbit of 
the moon makes an angle with that of the earth of about 5{ 
degrees, and crosses it }n two points called nodes ; now, as- 
trcMDomers have calculated that if the moon be less than 17^ 
SI' from either node, at the time of the new moon, the suit 
may be eclipsed ; at all other times there can be no eclipse^ 
for the shadow of the moon will fall either above or below 
the earth at the time of new moon, and the shadow of the 
earth, will fiill either libove or below the moop, at the time of 
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ftn maoii. An ecHpse of the sun begins on the western, and 
ends on the eastern side of his disk ; and an eclipse of the 
flBon begins on the eastern side of her disk, and ends on the 
ipesteni* Eclipses of the sun are more frequent Aan those 
of the moon, becawse his ecliptic limits are greater ; and yet 
we have more visible eclipses of the moon than of the sun, 
whieh is owing to their being seen from all parts of the 
earth where the moon is above the horiEon when the eclipse 
bxppen% ; wfail^ those of the sun can only be observed on 
that small portion of the hemisphere, on which the moon's 
ilMidow Ms. The greatest number of eclipses, of both hi- 
nlrmries, which can happen in a year, is seven, and the least, 
two ; but the moat usoal number is four, and it is very rare 
Att there are more thin six, one half of wl^h are generally 
jnvmble at any particular place** The occurrences of e- 
cBpaes can be foretold by astronomers with accuracy and fa- 
cill^. For as an edtpse can oply happen at the time of a . 
sew or full moon, the chief requisites are to determine the 
»ea& number of conjunctions and oppositions that will take 
place in every year, and the true utuations of the sun and 
moon, in each of their orbits at those times ; and if from this 
it appears that the two luminaries are within the proper lim- * 
ita of the node, (here will be an eclipse ; otherwise, none will 
be occasioned) for reasons which have been already noticed. 
Ttere are» beddba these, many other elements employed in 
calculating the quantity, frequency, and duration of eclipses, 
whfeb It is scarcely posuble to explain without an acquaint^ 
aoee vrith the higher branches of the itiathematics, and en- 
termg into a detail of rules, principles, and calculadoos, that 
^peitld be tedious, and foreign to the nature and plan of these 
lectures. If what has been offfered on Uie subject should 
lead wiy one to wish for a further knowledge of thb doctrine, 
be may find it treated of in an able and satisfactory manner 
hf La Lande, Long, Button, and other writers on astrono- 

Tbe phenomena of eclipses has, 1 believe, been satisfacto«> . 
fily accounted (or on tlie prinxiiples of the motions of the 
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eaithaoil aodjnoon; and having esUbU^MdtfaU £ict» tha. 
phases of the other pelestial bodies will be no longer bejoad 
the reach of our comprehensioD. We abali now pvoncd to 
a brief description of the effects prodoced on onr terrestrial 
globe, by its diurnal rotation on its axis, and its annoal rero^ 
lution around the centre 9f its orbit. 

Of all the effects resulting from the admiraMe amuige'r 
snent of the works of creation, none can be taion pitwAa^ 
and agreeable to a rejecting mind than the alternate ioe* 
cession of day and night, and the regular return of the sea- 
sons of the year. When the sun first appears utthe hoiisoni 
all nature is animated by his presence, the magnificeDt 4faee^ 
tre of the world gradually opens to our view, and every ob- 
ject around us excite^ sensations of joy and-admiratkm. A€> 
ter ridbg in its brightness through the vaplt of heaven, the 
9un is at length hidden firom our sight, and we are peeaeotei 
with a new spectacle of grandeur and subtimity. The aide* 
are covered with innumerable stars ; the ommmi, riskig in 
unclouded majesty, unveils her placid face ; while tbr«i« 
lent solemnity of the scene fills the mind with the most exall^ 
^d sentiments of gratitude, admiration, and praise 

To Him, whose power sustaini the wondroai whple, 
Of the vast universe, the siRt, and soul ! 
I 

What a pleasing and important succession of enjoymeMi 
results from the gradual vicissitudes of the seasons. Ite 
rotation of seed-time and harvest, of cold and heat, -of sufBi^ 
mer and winter, of day and night, is continually presenting 
us with some useful and agreeable change, ^^very season 
has a charm peculiar to itself; and every moment is emieh* 
ed with some interesting innovation." 

Day and night, and the vicissitudes of the seaaoBs, depoMl 
on the most simple and obvious principles. The* cause of 
day and night is the uniform rotation of the earth on its an^ 
The earth, like an artificial globe, tdms round upon an iafr* 
aginary line, called its axis, once in 34 hours. Since JialC 
the earth only can be illuminated at a time^ it is evidem tb«t 
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toy ptrdculav {^aoe will be turaed.to the wm^ and from itf 
alUunMUeJy ; and, being subject to these po»tk>Be, wOl enjoy 
gMgiftlar soccesaion of light and dtrkneae. If the axis of 
the earth were perpendicular to its orbits it is eyiient that 
the days and nights would always be of equal length, and it 
would have no vicissitudes of seasons. We may easily il- 
lustrate this proposition by moving a globe round a candle ; 
the axis being always perpendicular to the table. Half the 
globe, in this i;ase, will be ilUnmnated at a time, from pole 
topole; and the olh^r half will be in darkness. 

If the axis <tf a planet be inclined to the plane of its orbit, . 
its d»3ni and nights will be anequal, and it will have a con- 
Mot and regular change of seasons. Move a glob^ round a 
csftdle with its axis inclined, and always in the same posi- 
tiwh that is, with its poles always poindng the same way ; in 
tbia cuse, in every revolution of the globe, the two poles will 
1^ iilominated^ and in darkness, alternately. 

This is a jmt representation of what actually happens to 
the eanb, in iu annual revolution round the sun. The hem- 
isphere of the art^cial gk>be, the pole of which is turned to- 
wards the candle, u^l represent the hemisphere of the earth, 
the pole of which is turned towards the sun. This hemi- 
9]^re will have summer, while,, on the contrary, the oppo- 
site henusphere will have winter. In each revolution, the 
globe is twice directly opposite tHb candle, and half of the 
globe is illuminated from pole to pole ; this is an exact rep* 
rescntation of the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, which 
happen on the 21st of March and S3d of September, when 
the da3rs and mghts are equal, of 13 hours each, in every 
part 4^ the earth. 

Tins motion of the globe affords a flsmide and natural rep- 
sentation of the different lengths of the days and nighte. 
Per a> ene half only of the gtobe can be enlightened at a 
tinaoy the circle, which is the boundary of Hght and darkness, 
may be called the terminator. Then it is evident that all 
piurallels of latitude, except the equator, will be divided by 
^e termiiHitor in two unequal parts, having a greater or less 
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poitieii of their cif«in&f«reiieet in the enUgbeeMd, tlian in 
the dark hemispliere) according as their aittiatioii is nearer 

' toward the north or south pole. Hence, all places fai ths 
northern hemisphere will have their daya longer than their 
nights ; and all places in the sotithem hemisphere wHI have 
their nights longer than their days ; and, at the equator, 
the days and nights will be equal to one another, and of the 
same length. In the case how stated^ the north pole is to* 
wards the candle, representing the si|n. When the globe k 
moved half round the candle, the appoaranees wili be re* 

.Torsed. All places in the sojuthena hcoufphere irM ba^m 
their days longer than their nights ; and io 4ie MMbem 
hemisphere will have their nights longer tbao their d$fB^ 
At the equator, the days and nights are of wfHi damdenv 
The longest dsy, in the northern hemisphere^ is about the 
3l8t of June ; the shortest, about the 91st of December. A^ 
the inequality of day and night is greater in higher letitndeft, 
or in places near the pKilea, it is evident, that, iik mihtr of 
these positions of the globes, alt* places which lie i^tit the 
poles must have a constant day or constant night ; for thcf 

, are never carried over the terminator by the diurnal rerolif- 
don of the earth. Tliese illustrations bf means of a globe 
aiAd cfmdle are confinned by the cxperiehce of traveller^ 
wW have vinted plaeies lying under different hititiides. 
Hence we may conl&demlf cdbclude, that the vicissifiides of 
the seasons, end the inequalities of day and night, aro ceoMil 
by the inclination of the axis of the earth to the piane of- in 
orlHt* 

. We, who have the happiness of bemg placed in a pleasent 
region of the temperate zone, can form but'a Untidy of tiie' 
phenomena of nature within the Arctic oircie, mn&in the vl^ 
cmity of the pole. There the travoller sees wilh eorprise 
a continual day, and a sun that never passes the nenith, bq| 
moves in circles parallel to the horizon ; or is involved Id 
the gloom of a long and wintry night. Near the pole, ths 
magnetic needle ceases to guide the navigator, and to point 
towards the north. At tlie pole, \£ a human being vrere «1<- 
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lowed to Qukc Uie es^eriment) b^ wojold see the needle 
stuid perpeiuUcttlar to the pl«ie of tlie equatoi^ the ncntb. 
pole of the oeecUe poiatiog to the zeoitlu 

Notwithstanding all their local disadvantages, nature has 
bestowed on these dreary regions such convepiences, that 
the inhabitants are contented and h^>p7. Though the days 
in winter are uncheered by the beams of the sun, and the 
gieater part of the country is coi ered with eTerJastii^g snowy 
yet by the previsiiMi of a bountiful Creator, the hardy race of 
mo, who live within the climates near the pole, have their 
peculiar eomfbrtsi and e^ji^ments adapted to their passion^ 
nd ci^acilies. Ducing their summer jihey have a continual 
daft the sun never retires from their eyes during several 
weeka in the months of Juiie and July. This constant sup-* 
piy of light and beat is of great beneQt to the inhabitants, and 
enahka them to procure fish and seal in abundance for their 
winter stores. Afi^r the sun haa descended into the south- 
ern hemisphere, and no longer brightens the Arctic horiasoq, 
the Grtenlanders, Laplanders, and other people of the frigid 
sooe, have their nights : but they have no idea of darkness, 
as experienced by the inhaUutanta of more southern climes* 
During the whole period of their hyemal season, they are fa- 
vored with a moderate twilight, arising from the reflection 
of the sun's rays from the summits of their lofi^^ hilU and 
mountains. Ail the light that l>tot:eeds from the moon and 
itara i» copiously reflected from the ice and snow, with wMeb 
the earth is covered $ and at thb time of the year, the moo» 
never goes below the horizon for several days' together^ 
These peculiar advantages are brilUantly augmented by the 
f SWgent corruscstions of the Aurora Borealis, which, with 
those before enumerated, afford a light sufficient for most of 
the occaaions of liie. Maupenius, who, In 17H» with other 
French academicians, travelled into these regions to meas* 
ure a degree of the meridian, as a means of ascertaining the 
true figure of the earth, describes the appearance of the Au- 
rora Borealis with his usual precision and elegance. He ob- 
serves, that their short days (speaking of Lapland) are no 
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sooner closed, than fires of a tboosand colors and figures 
light the skj, as if designed to compensate for tbe absence 
of the sun. These lights have not a constant station. Though 
a luminous arch is often seen fixed towards the northy they 
seem more frequently to possess the whole extent of 4he 
hemisphere. Sometimes they begin in the form of a lar§e 
bright scarf, with its extremities in the horizon, which with t 
tremulous motion glides softly up'the sky, preserving a di- 
rection nearly perpendicular to the noeridian ; and common* 
ly, after these preludes, ail the lights unite at the zenith,^ 
form the top of a crown. It would be an endless task to 
mention all the figures which these meteors assumei and tte 
various motions with which they arc agitated. Their aio« 
tion Is most commooiy like a pair of colors waving in theaifv 
and the different tints of their light give them the appeM^ 
ance of so many vast streamers of changeable silk. I ssv, 
continues the philosopher, a phenomenon of this kiodt tbtii 
in the midst of all the wonders to which I was now every day 
accustomed) excited my admiration. To the south, a grot 
spape of sky appeared tinged with so lively a red^ that the 
constellation Orion looked as if it had been dipped in blood. 
This light, which at first was fixed, soon moved, and change 
ing into other colors, violet and blue, settled into a dmn^ 
' whose apex stood a little to the southwest of the zenith. 
The mwxk shone brightly, but did not in the least dim inMh 
its splendor. It is not surprising, if people, with an imphi* 
k>sophical eye, discover in thdse phenomena armies engaged, 
fiery chariots, and a thousand other prodigies. 

A late traveller, Joseph Acerbi, has beatmfblly described 
the sublimities of the polar phenomena. I will conclude 
this part of my lecture by the following extracts from his in- 
teresting publication. The scenery he describes is viewed 
from the northern extremity of Europe, in lat between 70 
and 80. The time, midnight, of the 18th of June. 

« Sitthmti lie ttntUm^ nM ttbi drfuU crih. 

Here then we stood, and touch'd the carth't lait points 



The North Ci4>e is an /enormous rock, which, projeqing 
tur into the •ceaiH and being exposed to all the fury of the 
waves, and the outrage of tempests, crumbles e?ery year 
«ttore and more into ruins. Here every thing is sterile, sad. 
Mid despondent The shadowy forest no longer adoma the 
bfom of the mounuin ; the singing of birds, which enlivened 
^feo.the woods of Lapland, is no longer h^rd in this scene 
of desolation. The rus:gedness of the dark gtey rock is not 
. covered by a single ahrub. The only music is the hoarse 
;mttnniirxng of the waves, ever and anon renewing their aa* 
sauitB on the huge masses that oppose them. ' The northern 
sum, creeping at midnight, at the distance of five diameters, 
along: the hotiaon, and the immeasurable ocean, in apparent 
-GQiit«:t with the skies, form the grand outlines in the picture 
presented to the astonished spectator. The incessant cal^ 
and ptirauit of mortals are recollected as a dream ; the va- 
rious forms and energies of animated nature are forgotten ; 
the earth' is contemplated only in its elements, and as consd* 
tndng a part of the solar system.'* 

It was on this bleak and desolate spot, that Acerbi should 
Jmve read the following truly descriptive lines of Pope. He 
•there would have acknowledged, wiiile he felt, all the force 
"Of their correctness and harmony. 

« Zembla** cold rocks, the beanteom works of frott, 

Rise white in air, and glitter o*er the coast ; 

IVde Mini, mfelt, at distance roll away, 

And €o th' impassive ice the lightning ptaj ; 

Eternal snows the growing mass, supply, 

Till the bright mountains prop th* incumbent sky. 

As Atlas fix*d, each hoary pile appears. 

The gathered winter of a thousand years." 
Before we proceed to a particular description of the fixed 
stars, and the constdlauons into which they have been group- 
ed by astronomers, we will explain some phenomena of the 
inferior planets Venus and Mercury. We shaU pcrccrve 
the utility of this explanation, when we arrive at that part of 
the lecture, in which we shall demonstrate the manner in 
voi^ IV. 17 
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vhichthe situations of places on the globe are determioed'by 
observations of the motions and appearances of the heavenly 
bodies. 

We may now proceed to make some observations on the 
motions of Venus, as observed in the planetarium. If con- 
sidered as vic^wed from the sun, we shall find that Vemis 
would appear at one time nearer to the earth than at anotli« 
er ; that sometimes she would appear in the same part of 
the heavens, and at others in opposite parts. As the planets, 
when seen from the sun, change their position with respect 
to the earth, so do they also, when seen from the earth, 
, change their position with respect to the sun ; being some- 
times nearer to, at others farther from, and at other times in 
conjunction with him. But the conjunctions of Venus or 
Mercury, seen from the earth, not only happen when they 
are seen together from the sun, but also when they appear to 
the solar spectator to be in opposiuon. To illustrate this, 
bring the earth and Venus to the first point of Capricorn ; 
then you will find them to be in conjunction, or on the same 
point of the ecliptic* Whereas, if you turn the handle till 
the sun is between Venus and the earth, a spectator in the 
sun will see Venus and the earth in opposition ; but an in- 
habitant of the earth will see Venus not in opposition to the 
sun, but in conjunction with him. In the first conjuoctioot 
Venus is between the sun and the earth ; this is called the 
inferior conjunction. In the second, the sun is situate be- 
tween the earth and Venus ; this is called the superior con- 
junction. After eitlier of these conjunctions, Venus will be 
seen to recede daily from the sun, but never deparUng be- 
yond certain bounds, never appearing opposite to the sun ; 
and when she is seen at the greatest dist^ce from him, a 
line joining her centre with the centre of the earth will be a 
tangent to the orbit of Venu^. 
To illtistrate thi^, I take off the ball of Venus from its sup- 
Z 7i porting atentj ;ind place a wire so that one part may be od 

* A plAueCarium is uted in this lectnre; 
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the terminator of the earth, and the other on the pin which 
supports the ball of Venus ; the wire is to lie in a notch at 
the top of the socket, which has been put on the supporting 
stem of Venus : then will the wire represent a visual ray go- 
ing from an inhabitant of the earth to Venus. By turning . 
the handle you will now find that the planet never departs 
brther than certain limits from the sun, which are called its 
greatest elongations, when the wire becomes a tangent to the 
orbit, after which it approaches the sun, till it arrives at ei- 
ther the inferior or superior conjunction. It is also evident 
from the instrument, that Venus, from her superior con- 
junction, when she is farthest from the earth, to the time of 
her inferior conjunction, when she is nearest, sets later than 
the sun, is seen after sunset, and is, as it were, the forerun- 
ner of night and darkness. But from the inferior conjunc- 
tion till she come to tlie superior one, she is always seen 
westward of the sun, and must consequently set before him 
in the eirening, and rise before him in the nK>ming, fiDretell- 
ing that light and day are at hand. Bring Venus and the 
earth to the beginning of Aries, when they will be in con- 
junction; and turn the handle for nearly 225 days, and as 
Venus moves faster than the earth, she will arrive at Ariesy 
and have finished her course, but will not have overtaken the 
earth, which has moved on in its orbit, and Venus must go 
on for some time to overtake it. Therefore, if Venus should 
be this day in conjunction with the sun, in the inferior part 
of her orbit, she will not come again to the same conjunction 
till after 1 year, 7 months, and 12 days. It is plain, by in- 
spection of the planetarium, that though Venus does always 
keep nearly at the same distance from the sun, yet she is 
continually changing her distance from the earth ; her dis- 
tance is greatest when she is in her superior, and least when 
she is in her inferior, conjunction. 

As Venus is an opaque globe, and only shLncs by the tight ^ 

she receives from the sun, tliai face which is turned towards _ 1 

the sun will always be bright, while the opposite one will be \,« 

in darkness ; conscqucntiy^ if the situation of the earth be 
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suchy that the dark side of Vetius be turned towards iis> sbo 
will then be inTisible» except she appear Mke a spot on the 
disk of the sun. If her whole illumuiated face be turned to* 
wards the eanli> as it is in her suji^erior conjuoetioiit slie ap« 
pearsofaciffsularform; and, according to the different po* 
sitions of the earth and VenuSy she will liave different fennsi 
and appear with different phases, undergoing the same 
changes of form as the moon. The irregulariif in the ap* 

V parent motions of the planet, is a subject that this instraideai 

will fully elucidate ; and the observer will find that it it 
only apparent, taking its rise from the situ ati op and md* 
tion of the observer. To illustrate this, let us suppose te 
aforementioned wire, when connected with Venus ancf the 
earth, to be the visual ray of an observer on the eardk ; it 
will then point out how the motions of Venus appear in the 
heavens, and the path she appears to us to describe among 
the fixed stars, which resembles the arc of a circlci moving 
about 47^ on each side of the sun. 

Let Venus be placed near her superior conjunction, tbe 
wire will mark out the apparent motion of Venus in the e- 
cliptic. Thus Venus will appear to move eastward in tbe 
ecliptic, till the wire become a tangent to the orbit of Venusi 
in which situation she will appear to us to be stationary, or 
not to advance at all among the fixed stars ; a circumstance 
which is exceedingly clear and visible upon the planetarium. 
If we continue turning till Venus be in her superior con- 
junction, we shall find by the wire or visual ray that she noir 
appears to move backward m the ecliptic, or from east to 
west, till she has arrived at that part where the visual ray a- 
gain becomes a tangent to her orbit. In which poution Ve- 
nus will again appear stationary for some time ; after whidi 
she will commence anew her direct motion. Hence, when 
Venus is in the superior pan of her orbit, she i$ always seen 
to move direcUy, according to the order of the signs j jbiflt ' 

^ / when she is in the inferior part, she appears to move in a 
Ci y u , aion. Wlmt has been said concerning the ^^ 

lions of Vuiiu* IS applicable to Mercury ; but the conjuncf • 
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tions of Mercury with the snoi as well as the times of his be- 
ing direct, stationary, or retrograde, are more frequent than 
those of Venus. 

The apparent passage of any planet over the face of the 
son, or of any other celestial body, is called a transit. This 
name i^ also giren to the passage of a star, or planet, over 
the meridian, or before the object glass or speculum of jmy 
astronomical instrument. 

Venus is sometimes seen on the face of the sun, appearing 
like a dark speek. ' She can be in that situation but very sel- 
dom, and only when she is between the earth and the sun, 
and when the earth is in a line with her nodes. The last 
transit of Venus was in 1169 ; the next will be in 1874. Al- 
luding to the infrequency of tfas planet's appearance, ^ in 
dim eclipse, shorn of her beams,'* Dr.* Halley says. Though 
Venus is the most beautiful of all the stars, yet, like the rest 
of her sex, she does not care to appear in sight witliout her 
brilliant ornament and accustomed splendor. For the con- 
^fined laws of motion deny this spectacle to the mortals of a 
whole age ; like the secular games of the ancientis ; though 
it be by far the most noble among all those that Astronomy 
can pretend to shew. Now, continues the great philosopher^ 
it shall be declared, that, by this one observation alone, the 
distance of the sun from the earth may be determined with 
certainty. 

The first astronomer that ever saw the planet Venus in 
tlia sun, was Jeremiah Horrox, a young Englishmen, who 
published his tract concerning Venus, in aola viaoy in the year 
1639. This extraordinary youth, for he was suddenly cut 
off by death in the 32d year of his age, was not apprised of 
the great use that was afterwards to be made of this phenom- 
enon, which led to the discovery of the parallax and dis- 
tance of the sun and planets. 

The transits of Venus which happened in the years 1661 
and 1769, were observed with diligence and accuracy by 
acme of the ablest astronomers in Europe, who were sent out 
to the most convenient parts of the earth for that purpose i 
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and from their determinations it appears, that the horizontal 
parallax of the sun is, at a mean, about 8 seconds and an half, 
and his distance from the earth, in round numbers, 95 mil- 
lions of miles ; a distance so prodigious, that a cannon ball, 
going at the rate of 8 miles in a minute, would be more than 
33 years in travelling from our globe to the central and solar 
luminary of its orbit. 

We have now finished the department of our lecture, 
which is properly to be considered as belonging to the sister 
planets of our system. 

From the survey tliat we have taken of the material uni- 
verse with which we are connected, we may deduce unan- 
swerable arguments in favor of the belief which nature incul- 
cates and revelation confirms. Every advance we make in 
knowledge is an approach towards the temple, in which the 
Creator sits enthroned in all the majesty of his power, and 
the beauty of his benevolence ; and the more we become ac- 
quunted with his divine attributes, the nearer shall we be as- 
similated to the higher order of intelligences, who live in his 
presence, and find the consummation of their felicity in the 
perfection of their wisdom. 

FOR THE POLrjsraos, 
THE MORAL CENSOR...,^o. XXL* 

SKETCHES OF EAST INDIAN LIFE, CONTINUED. 

*" Sbe glorified ben elf and lived delidously; and nid in her heart, I tit 
a c]iie«n, und shall feenotorrow.** 

It i& a melancholy reflection, that must arise in the mind of 
evcity mcral Essayist, who contemplates human nature with 
a wi&h 10 derive pleasure and improvement from his studf, 

• Thi» paper, to uic ilie language of almanack-makerf, was taUdated 
for r^ mrriJia/i ^f CaUtttU, ha, wHb proper aUtwtmces^ xvUl arnvftrfir ^tr 
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that the most odious and contempublc of all vices, is the oft^ 
cnest obtruded upon his nouce. Pride, says an excellent 
writer, by a great mistake, is commonly ukcn for a greatness 
of soul, as if the soul were to be ennobled by a vice : for, that 
Pride is one of the most unpardonable of vices, I think no 
man can dispute. It is the base offspring of weakness, im- 
perfection and ignorance ; since, we were not weak and im- 
perfect creatures, we should not be destitute of the knowl- 
edge of ourselves ; and had we that knowledge, it were im- 
possible we should be proud. But, on the contrary, true hu- 
mility is the certain mark of a bright reason, and of an cle- 
vated soul, as being the natural consequence of them. When 
we come to have our ^linds cleared by reason, from the thick 
susts that our disorderly passions cast about them ; when we 
come to discern them more perfectly, and consider more 
nearly, the immense power and goodness, the infinite dura- 
tion and glory of God, and to make a comparison between 
these perfections of his, and our own frailly and weakness, 
and the shortness and uncertainty of our beings, we should 
humble ourselves even unto the dust beifore him. Between 
Hm, and lus creatures, how vast, how immeasurcable t|ie 
distance ! But, though Nature may have designed to pro- 
duce her offspring as equals, custom has made a wide 
difference between man and man. When this difference a- 
rises from intrinsic worth, or the performance of good deeds 
and important actions, we all acknowledge the justice of those 
artificial distmctiens in society, which are at once the rewards 
of merit and incentives to laudable ambition. But mere ti- 
tles, riches and fine houses, of themselves, signify no more to 
the making of one man better than another, than the finer 
saddle to the making of the better horse. And it truly shews 
a poor spirit, for one man to take these paltry advantages of 
another. If he be ambitious 16 excel his fellows, let it be in 
something that belongs to himself, somcthbg that demon- 
strates him to be a better creature ; and not, lilte a fulsc jew- 
el among ignorant people, to derive a value from being set 
in gold. Let him contend in Virtue, which aloTie is capa^* 
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ble to {Hit a great and true difiereoce between imui and man ; 
and whosoever gains tbe advantage there, has reason to val- 
ue iti though it will never make him proad. 

But} as Pride, << exalteth herself,*' so, she is the means of 
her own downfalL At the moment when she glorifies her- 
self, and lives deliciouslf ; when she sits as a queen, and 
thinks that she shall see no sorrow, the day of her disgrace is 
at hand— -the hour approaches, when in the bitterness of her 
heart she shall own, that all her pomp and pageantry, were 
but contemptible baubles, and that the fruit of vanity is vex- 
ation of spirit. 

The foregoing observations, arose very naturally from a 
serious consideration of the case of Iniuana, as related by 
her, in a former number. I can now, more readily than at 
first, view her failings with an eye of unqualified compassion ; 
with sensations of pity, untinctured by a sentiment of aevers 
animadversion. Young ladies of her descripdon, ate too 
frequently taught to be proi|d«— It is often an essential arti- 
cle in their system of education, to teach them to estlmaie 
men by their rank, and themselves, by their fortunes and ac- 
complishmenu ; the first of which, are always over-rated, 
and the last, in general, superficial and imperfect. To this 
defect of education, may be attributed the complaints, which 
men m a « middle station of life'* frequently make, that in- 
stead of a good help-mate they have obtidned only an affec- 
tionate wife. After marriage, tbe preUy accomplishnaents, * 
that attracted attention, are generally forgotten* The object 
being gained, the means become no longer necessary. The 
piano forte, the guitar, and tbe song ane neglected. Bat 
what domestic duties are assumed and practised in their 
stead ? We presume, that from henceforth, tbe good-man, no 
more is to complain of ill-made shirts ;— that he no mture is 
to be seen with holes in his stockings.— 'His house is to be 
kept in nice or4cr ; every thing in its place ; all is to be reg- 
ularity, neatness and economy. I hope so. That there m 
as many amiable and lovely women in this place, under all 
circumstances, and in proportion to their number, as in any 
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Other, is a truth, that no one will wish or venture to denf . 
And, were a proper degree <^ attention always paid to form* 
ing and directing the young and tender mind, no one can 
doubt, thattlie exceptions to the general excellence of the 
female character would be very few and rare. When infants, 
who can scarcely lisp, are committed to a stranger's care ; 
when girls who can scarcely spell, are induced to think that 
dancing is a superior accomplishment to reading, and that 
beauty and wealth arc ample substitutes for wisdom and vir- 
tue ; when dress and gew-gaws, are esteemed the most im- 
portant objects of a female's consideration, and a husband, 
the only article wanting to complete her triumphs and her 
happiness, it is not to be wondered at, that we find some 
« over-grown children" very proud, very ignorant, and very 
ill-qualified to make good wives, when they shall be old e- 
nough to enter the marriage state. It is the particular mis- 
fortune of such young candidates for the nuptial couch,— tha^ 
this awkward age, when a female is neither girl* nor womaq, 
tt the Lord knows what," should not be duly and continually 
superintended and watched over by the correcting eye of an 
experienced preceptress. We may be thankful, that in many 
cases, this opportunity of fixing the deposition is improved} 
by the ladies who have undertaken the task of educating the 
female youth : But when it is neglected, miserable indeed 
must be the consequences i 

My readers will, I hope, pardon me for having enlarged 
on a theme, concerning which so many belter observations 
have beea made by the ablest moi*atists of ancient and mod- 
em timea. The happiness of some of my fellow creatures 
mi^, perhaps, be affected by a «« good word told in season,"— 
and as, io this world. Pride is an evil weed, that is never out 
of seaaoD, if my humble endeavor to eradicate a single root, 
be crowned wMh success, I ^hall have the satisfaction of be- 
lieving, that by the same effort, I have cleared a spot where 
the rose of contentment will bloom and flourish in perenni^ 
luxuriance. DAN SPONDEE. 

VOL. IV. 18 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 

HISTORY OF AURORA. 

What shall be our theme to-day, my Emilia ? Shall it be 
the history of Aurora ? Of course, you are well aware that 
by the history of a pretty woman, we all understand it to be 
that of her loves. 

The generality of authors assure us that Aurora is the child 
of the Sun and the Earth ; others make her the offspring of 
Titan : however, both opinions may be called the same, since 
Titan is synonymous with that famous giant, who in his brill- 
iant career enlightens and fertilizes the world at that charm- 
ing moment when the Sun quits the bed of Theds, Aurora 
mounts her gilded car, and seizes the vermillion reins of her 
two snowy coursers. As her wheels roll on, they leave a 
bright track in the heavens, in which the shades of purple 
and azure are lightly mixed with gold. The goddess soon 
reaches the transparent gate of the east, and opens them witk 
her rosy fingers ; she then seats herself upon a thin wreath 
of mist, and waits with impatience for the coming of her &• 
ther. The ravishing harmony of the celestial spheres rings 
around her ; she listens, and through the soft sounds fancies 
she hears the neighing of the horses of the Sun. Her heart 
palpitates with hope and joy : she continues to gaze, and at 
last distinguishes through a glittering vapor, the ardent Pi* 
rois, the swift Eous, the thundering Ethon, and the formida* 
ble Phlegon. At the next glance she perceives Apollo him* 
. sell, who holds in his immonal hands the traces of fire. At 
that sight the daughter of day blushes with pleasure and ten- 
derness fall from her beautiful eyes. The Zephyrs hasten to 
catch these balmy drops upon their wings, and then fly to dif- 
fuse them over the flowers of earth. 

Thus, fairest Emilia, when I come under your balcony to 
offer you a nosegay gathered at the mist of early rooming* 
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should you observe in the present, as it trembles in my doubt- 
ful hand, some drops of the yet lingering dew, refuse it not ; 
tbioJc that every flower owes its freshness and the rich per- 
fune to filial piety. 

For a long time Aurora, happy in loving her father, lived 
without imagining that there existed any other sort of love ^ 
when, by chance, she saw in the plains of Troy, the beautiful 
TithoQ, son of Laomedon, and brother of Priam, king of the 
Trojans.— In a former letter 1 have told you that she carried 
him away, married him, rendered him immortal, yet saw him 
grow old in eight days, and thea changed him into a grass- 
hopper. Thus Aurora knew love only as a bright dream : 
hot though she ceased to be a wife, she became a mother ; 
and the son who renewed to her again the features of her 
husband, was the celebrated M emnon. 

From his earliest years Memnou was a hero ; but alas ! 
the perilous road to glory conducted him to death! Tho 
Greeks were waiting to besiege Troy ; the son of Tithon^ 
the nephew of Priam, hastened with an army to the assistance 
of that unfortunate prince ; but before he co&ld penetrate in- 
to the besieged city, Memnon encoimtered the invincible 
Achilles, combatted, and fell under his blows. 

I may not paint to you the despair of Aurora ; she covered 
her bright visage with clouds of impenetrable mourning ; 
and as her tears poured over the fields of earth, their bitter- 
ness withered every flower and green herb. In short, her 
afliiction spread gloom over the whole face of nature. At 
length Jupiter consoled her, by promising that her son should 
re-appear under a diflerent form. In eflect, when the fire 
consumed the body of Memnou, two white birds were seen 
to rise from the funeral pile, to which were given the name 
of Memnonides. These birds multiplied in a very short time^ 
and flew into divers regions. But, if we may believe Pliny, 
and other writers of antiquity, every year, at the same day, 
the Memnonides assemble all together at the tomb of Mem- 
non, as if to combat in honor of his memory, and pour a liba- 
tion of their blood over his insensible ashes, gome few po- 
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ets assure us that the annual visit of these birds is made for 
the purpose of weeding with their beaks the turf that covers 
the solitary mound of Memnon, and of watering it with their 
wings, which they have previously dipped in the river Asopus. 

In process of time, a statue of black marble was erected to 
Memnon, by which he was represented sitting, his head rais- 
ed, and his mouth half open, as if just going to ^>ei^. No 
sooner did the first ray of Aurora strike the body of this stat- 
ue, than it took a smiling air, and appeared to warm into life : 
the ray touched the mouth, and then there proceeded from it 
a sound exquisitely tender and harmonious, which seemed to 
bid a welcome to his mother. In the evening, when Aurora 
went to enlighten another hemisphere, a feeble and plaintiTO 
sigh appeared to say, t< Adieu my mother !*' 

Such, my Emilia, was the celebrated statue of MemnoO) 
which I am very often made to resemble by your means. 
When I prepare to visit you I have a thousand things to say. 
—You appear, I hesitate, I sigh, 1 remain trembling at your 
feet, and might very well pass for a marble imag^ : but if 
you cast a glance on this animated marble, if you smile— that 
smile, that glance suffice to make the statue speak— Adieu. 
LETTER XXXIX. 

HISTORY OF AURORA CONTINUED. 

Agitated by the sweet remembrance of her first lov^ 
Aurora perceived one morning the youthful Cephalus upoa 
the top of Mount Hymethos. Cephalus, who was a son of 
Dioneus, king of Phocis, had married Procris, daughter of 
Erechtheus, king of Athens. They were united by that con- 
jugal tenderness in which they gloried formerly, and at which 
they blush to-day In vain did Aurora with all her chaniis^ 
tij to render Cephalus unfaithful. At length resolving to 
tiiumph oyer his resistance, she carried him off'; but hearts 
are not so easily borne away ; and that of Cephalus remained 
with his dear Procris. 

After many useless attempts to retain him in her chains a 
willing captive, Aurora restored him to his wife, with these 
alarming words ; " Bitterly shall you repent one day haras 
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ever known this Procris, who is now so dear to you/'— 'These 
artful phrases sowed the seeds of jealousy in the heart of Ce- 
phalus ; he assumed the amiable figure and gallant attire of 
a young seducer^ resolving to prove the fideliiy of his spouse. 
—The propositions of this unknown lover were at first re- 
jected with disdain ; for, in spite of her Cephalus's long ab- 
sence, Procris yet cherished his idea. She said so to her 
new admirer, and the declaration ought to have contented 
any discreet husband ; but eager to have a more decisive 
proof, Cephalus proceeded thus :— 

« Your husband betrays you.'* — " The ingrate ! but arc 
you sure of it ?"-^< I am certain ; besides, he is not your 
husband ?" — ^ He vfaa my lover."-*Madam, he is so no long- 
er."—" Alas ! and I love him still !"— « What ! does not his 
coldness extinguish your flame ? will you waste your bright- 
est years in weeping a worthless husband ? that is a folly not 
to be pardoned at your age. I am young, rich, and noble ; 
I offer you my hand, my fortune, and my heart. Let us not 
lose time ; love languishes, the moment passes, and joy flies 
away I I love you, I beseech you to love me. If I wait till 
lo>morcow, to«^ay I die" — *^ Oh, heaven ! and what can I do 
to save you V — « Give roe your heart, or death." — ^^ Alas ! 
you roust not, shall not die." 

At these words, Cephalus furious at finding what, however, 
he sought too obstinately, discovered himself to Procris, who, 
overcome with shame and remorse ran out of the palace, re- 
solving never more to re-enter it. A few moments after, 
' Cephalus hastened to seek her in the depths of a neighboring 
forest Here, whether it was vanity, whether it was conjugal 
weaknessf I know not, but he certainly pardoned lier for not 
being able to resist his late addresses ; and, in fine, after 
some reproaches, mixed with tears and caresses, this roatri- 
monial quarrel ended like most others, in a fond reconcilia- 
tion. 

As a pledge of her affection and gratitude, Procris gave to 
Cephalus an arrow which never roissed the mark, and a dog 
named Lelape, that had been bred by Diana. Shortly after 
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this, Thamis, enraged at the Thebans for having discovered 
her Oracles, let loose upon them a monstrous fox that de- 
Toured their flocks, and excited all the young nobles of the 
land to rc-unitc for its destruction. This formidable fox con- 
trived to elude all the pursuits that were made after him ; 
but at length Cephalus brought Lelape against the monster. 
The two animals began their flight} but in the midst of it 
they were suddenly changed into stone, by some unknown 
and invisible power. Cephalqs regretted his faithful Lelape; 
but the arrow, which he still preserved, sufficed to render 
him the most formidable of all the hunters. Without ceas* 
ing, he ran over the mountains and through the woodsy mak- 
ing each scene the theatre of some sylvan exploit There, 
sometimes during the beat of noon, he threw himself along 
the burning ground, and implored the succour of that re- 
freshing vapor which floats through grottos tapestried with 
moss, and breathes from the thick shade of star-proof trees. 

<< Come,** he would say, << amiable Aura ; come young 
spouse of Zephyrus, grant me only a single sigh to cool the 
fire that consumes me I" 

Most unluckily some charitable Thebans having once heard 
Cephalus, concluded that this Aura, whom he invoked so 
pathetically, was some lovely nymph ; of course, prompted 
by the fiureut and kindeet motives, they hastened to impart 
their discovery to Procris. The very next day Procris stole 
by aA unfrequented path to the spot she had been told of, and 
concealed herself in a thicket. Exhausted with fatigue, 
Cephalus caroe a few moments after, to repose himself as u- 
sual. Feeble, gasping, with a languishing voice, he calls a- 
loud upon Aura ; at that name, Procris is no longer mistress 
of her rage. A movement of indignation betrays her. Ceph- 
alus fancies that it 'is some wild beast agitating the foliage of 
the thicket ; he starts up in haste and alarm, seizes his bowy 
and elances Che fatal arrow !— Suddenly a doleful cry makes 
him comprehend his mistake and his misfortune. Pale and 
trembling, he removes the branches which conceal his vic- 
tim, and receives in his arms hb dying Procris. With 
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mournful accents, she faulters outy ^ Oh, Cephalus ! in the 
name of that fond love which now causes my death, wed not 
that Aura, whose name alone makes me shudder !" 

At these words, Cephalus understanding her error, unde« 
ceives her ; but alas 1 it is too late : his fair consort expires 
upon his bosom, and with her dying look seems to say to him 
*< Pardon me for having suspected thee ; in falling by thy 
band the heavens will see that I expiated my injustice and 
my credulity ; but I regret not life, if I may survive in tliy 
heart !" 

Aurora was not insensible to the sorrow of her dear Ceph- 
alus ; she was even pricked with remorse on his account ; 
but to deliver herself from so disagreable a feeling, she 
yielded anew to another passion, and carried away Orion. 

Orion differed from all other men in one circumstance ; he 
had no mother, but he was amply recompensed for this de- 
ficiency, by three positive fathers, and a fourth, to whom he 
was presumptive heir. 

Jupiter, Neptune, and Mercury travelling together, were 
one night received by a poor man named Hyrcus. In rec- 
ompence for his generous hospitality the three gods offered 
him any reward he might choose. 

<< I am a widower," said he, << and am very unwilling to 
try the fate of a second marriage ; yet I wish I had a child ; 
can you not manage it for me, gentlemen, and grant me the 
good without the evil ?" 

The gods touched with their host's simplicity and good 
sense took the skin of an ox that he had killed for their re- 
past, filled with a divine substance, and bade Hyrcus cover 
it with earth, till a certain period, when he would see a child 
proceed from it, that would become his son Orion.— All hap- 
pened as they had foretold, and Orion became the most cel- 
ebrated and the most beautiful of hunters. Diana and Auro- 
ra were both in love with hiro ; but the goddess of the morn- 
ing being weary of contestmg the matter with the goddess of 
the chase, cut the adventure short, by carrying off Orion, 
whom she transported to the island of Dclos. 
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FOR taE POLTAVtHOS. 

THE KNIGH T-ERRANT. 

Though I, like most of my romantic brethren, have never 
been remarkable for roy sanity, my valor has nevertheless 
excited the admiration of the world. I had however suffic- 
lent discernment to distinguish virtue from vice, if not to 
perceive the difference between wisdom and folly. All my 
rustic brethren have felt, not so much the force of my argu- 
ment, as my cudgel, which not Hudibras himself could ban- 
die with more efficacy. But, as I yet retained my ardent at- 
tachment to chivalry, I thought it just to exhibit it in the 
style of its oi*naments of old ; and for this purpose made ev- 
ery preparation in my power. First, I provided myself with 
the habiliments of a seventy-sixer, which I knew would pro- 
cure me respect, if not disciples. A chapeau de bras, bear^ 
ing no indifferent resemblance to a paper kite, decorated my 
superstructure; this admirable machine was constantly o- 
bliged to vary with the wind, on penalty of being blown 
away. I next put on a coat, which, trailing on the ground, 
left a very perceptible wake behind ; this formerly adorned 
one of my noble ancestors. On it were scattered a few soli- 
tary threads of gold, which appeared to moum departed days ; 
for in reality they bore a very melancholy appearance. To 
provide myself with a sword was my next care ; which ar- 
duous task I soon satisfactorily accomplished. Having dis- 
covered an old scythe, blessed with no very scanty portion of 
rust, I wisely conjectured that it must give me a very roman- 
tic appearance ; and, having fitted it with a wooden handle* 
stuck it in my belt, as I was unprovided with a scabbard. 
The only fault I found witli this was, that it required both 
hands to wield it ; and one day as I was trying its temper od 
a scarecrow, I met with an accident which was very trying 
to mine ; for, as 1 struck with as much force as I could, the 
blow, instead of decapitating my adversary, threw me with 
such violence against the ground, that 1 had almost fractured 
my scull ; but, as our family had been always remarkably 
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head-Strong, I soon recovered. I now, without hesitatiofK 
proceeded on my journey, and soon arrived at a village, 
where, as the people were electing their magistrates, there 
was great riot and confusion. As I approached, I began to 
reconnoitre in true martial style : and as I felt a strange ar- 
dor in the^ cause of chivalry, and wished to revive an attach- 
ment to it in the breasts of the populace, I boldly proceeded 
to the scene of action ; where one of the candidates for of- 
fice was with great earnestness and vociferation addressing 
the sovereign people. I therefore with no small labor and 
vexation made my way through the crowd, and soon reached 
the foot of the stage, on which the village Cicero was mount- 
ed ; not however without hearing several irritating remarks 
on my person which I could not avenge. One fellow, with 
native politeness, protested, « that a didn't know whether a 
was a monkey, or any other human mortal, but I cut a dam'd 
queer figure." Such panegyrics I received in profusion ; 
but I would not condescend to notice them. Soon as the 
speaker had concluded his address, his audience began to 
testify their approbation in the most outrageous manner; 
while I without any ceremony mounted the rostrum amidst 
violent peals of laughter. After a few preliminary gestures, 
I thus began a harangue, the sublimity of which I thought 
might have a powerful effect upon the rabble : <* Unrivalled 
scintillations of chivalry never yet blown into combustion ! 
Hath it ever come withm the latitude of your minds, for 
what purpose the ornaments of romance, those lunu^aries of 
rirtue, followed the noble profession of knight-errantry ? for 
what purpose they first made their appearance in the grand 
mundane theatre of action ?" Thus far had 1 proceeded, and 
their increasing laughter made me believe that they no more 
understood my address than one of the Philippics of Demos- 
thenes. I was endeavoring to proceed in a more suitable 
style than before, when my sword caught between my legs, 
and brought me with gr^tst violence to the ground. Upon 
this, the mob redoubled their acclamations : and on& sturdy 
fellow, catching roc up, threw me upon the shoulders of oth- 
voi.. IV. 19 
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ersi who immediateljr disposed of me in the same manner ; 
until they, tired of this sporti let me fiill to the g^ond. Iai« 
Q^ediatelf suiting up I seized my swordt kindly tntencUng tm 
dismiss a few of them ^ from the regions of terrestrial day/* 
and swung it round with such force as to involve hats, limbsy 
and, I had almost said, lives, in promiscuous destractioD» 
One poor fellow, whose head it saluted with no sort oi difi* 
dence, measured his length on the g|x>und. But ai I «ii-> 
luckily forgot on which part of my sword was the edge, || 
sent no poor wretch to his long home. Many, however^ 
were the disasters occasioned by my valor, and many tho 
execrations : and so exasperated were the peopte, that tbe|r 
insisted upon my following them to prison ; which ini^tatkMiy 
however kind, I was unwilling to accept. All oppositiiHi 
was vain, and there I was immediately conducted. Here I 
had still the satisfaction of reflecting that I had not deviated 
(«m the principles which I have uniformly professed ; asA 
that, benevolent as was my intention, popular ignorance and 
fiDlIy alone prevented its success. 



FOR rUB POLTAHrMOS. 

LAURA AND MANUUS. 



Ths following is what really took place not long 
the upper part of New-Hampdiire. 

It was in the month of May, when every object that 

the eye was beauty, gaiety, and life ; when the aweet &«» 
grance of the flowers, and the cheering breeze nirhillrund 
the human system, and gave vigor and energy to the s{HrH% 
that Laura took her accustomed walk for the purpose of €»• 
joying the beauty of the surrounding scenery, and the ^ 
ure of calm, deliberate reflection. It was evenmg aa 

walked upon the bank of a river, which bent its course 

ude the £mh of the hill, near which stood the humble cottage 
of her father. As she pursued her walk, she waa stortkd at: 
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jomdtliisg Umt moved the leeves and small boshes. Ob'> 
4MrTing) as she thought^ some object of fear^ she sprang back"" 
ward whb great agitatkn ; and not thiaking, in her fright, of 
Ihe Reamess i^ the bank, preoifMtated into the stream. The 
fright, together with the faUi gave her sach a shock, that sM 
was entirely bereft of sense, and wholly unable to help her^ 
«elf ; and in a very few moments would have perislied, had 
moi a yoang hontaman accidentally ^covered her as he was 
jNtemittg home that way ; and who hutantly, ^ accoutred ai 
lie ^Ui* pl«Riged ia and rescued her from a watery grave. 
When she recovered her senses, and reflected upon the hair^ 
M-eadth cMcape^ she knew not in what way she should express 
lier gfMtkisde to him who saved her from such ImmiBent 
danger. 

While Umak was revolving in her mind what she akeuld 
«ay, ifaoUas^ for that was the name of the young huntsman^ 
gated wHh del&ght upon her expressive countenance \ a 
4o«ntenaftee in which he could discern the tenderest emo* 
tiona. I think, sir, said she, if I had the wealth of the In<&e% 
1 could freely give it m return for the obligation of gratitude 
t owo you, ifMsmuch as you have put to faamtrd your oWA 
life to aave mkie. Be eontent, said he, you are under no ob- 
Kgation lo me. I did no more than what duty «id humanly 
foqoired. He wba would do less has' need of a consciencd 
to approve, and feelings to prompt, the performance of every 
be«e*r(rfCBit aetfoR. 

Nigfht coming on, Laura spoke of retiring ; and Manlius 
could do no lese than accompany her to her father's hous#. 
littura told he» father the accident that had befallen her, and 
tke naanner in which she had been rescued. He was struck 
dumb at the intelfigence ; but trpon a m em en tos reflection, 
Aoc ahe waa then safe, he took courage ; and in a transport 
of jofy first embraeed las chiughter, and then her delivered. 
Then followed one of the most endearing and affectionate 
aeenea of mutual congratulation, that was ever witnessed. 
The conclusion of which was, that feelings of attachment! 
maA even of love, operated upon the hearts of Manlius and 
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Laura. This circumstance did not escape the notice of Lau- 
ra's father : and he made this remark— -Those who are poa- 
sessed of uncongenial feelings and sentiments^ rarely enter- 
tain love for each other. There may perhaps, continued he, 
be a kind of love at the first glance ; but after a short ac« 
quaintance, it generally subsides. 

When Laura reposed her head on her pillow, the image 
of her now beloved Manlius engrossed her whole mind ; and 
it was a long time before she could compose herself to sleep. 
Till that moment she had been a stranger to love. But now 
ahe felt a pleasure almost indescribable, in reflecting upon 
the heroism of her deliverer. 

Scarcely had a week passed away, before there had been 
several interviews between the happy lovers. 

One morning Laura was more than usually cheerful and 
gay ; and in performing her moming^a worky as ahe called iv 
made great despatch. The house being put In perfect or- 
der, she took her knitting'Vforkj and sat by the window which 
looked towards the dwelling of her beloved. In a few mo- 
ments, Laura was accosted in this facetious manner by her 
father. Laura, I rejoice to see you in such good spirits. If 
I may be allowed to have any skill at conjecture, I should 
guess from appearances that you anticipate company. Lau- 
ra, blushing, replied— >I don't know, sir-^I did some expect 
that Manlius would make us a visit to-day. 

This was the day which had been appointed by Laura and 
Manlius, to determine on marriage. And we may well sup- 
pose she awaited his ardval with some solicitude. 

The clock struck twelve, and the desired guest had not 
arrived. Disappointment began to be discoverable in Launu 
She feared something detained him ; and yet could not per^ 
auade herself that it was not contrary to his wishes. It was 
now six o'clock, and Manlius had not fulfilled his promise. 
You may well imagine the feelings of Laura. Scarcely 
knowing what she did, she tremblingly pursued the path that 
conducted to the spot where her dear Manlius appeared to 
h^r relief. Soon her attention w^s arrested at soinething 
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floating down the stream. No sooner had she a fiair sight at 
the object than she recognized the looks of her protector 
and deliverer. She Toiuntarily gave a shriek, and sprang in 
to embrace and save him if possible. In vafai did she fly to 
his relief He was lifeless. 

Unhappy Laura ! Thy intentions were good I thy love 
was unbounded ! But little didst thou consider the conse- 
quences of so rash an attempt. Unable to help thyself in the 
wave, much less to save another. Thou didst, indeed, meet 
him thou lovedst ; but thy meeting proved thy death. 

Her &ther, at this unparalleled misfortune, was over- 
whelmed with grief. All his hopes and prospects of domes- 
tic comfort perished with Laura ; and, in a short time, grief 
and old age brought him to the grave. 

Though Manlius was endowed with some good qualides, 
yet his depraved heart doubly counterbalanced them. He 
never, indeed, treated Laura otherwise than courteously ; yet 
he had the basest of designs formed against her. His inten- 
tiona were not to meet Laura at her father's house, but he 
hoped by delaying the hour of meeting, to find her in the 
place of her favorite resort, where he determined to put his 
designs into effect. But, as fortune would have it, he fell by 
accident into the river, and by that means rid the world of 
a monster. 

By this we may learn, from what small incidents arise the 
most ardent, and oftentimes the most fatal attachments ; 
upmi what a slender thread hangs female virtue ; and how 
liable they are to place their affections upon the most despi- 
cable of characters. 
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SKETCH OT THB CHARACTER OV THB LATE 

HON. ROBERT TREAT PAINE, LL. D- 

Mxtracttd firem a Sermon^ delivered at the Fint Church an 

Boatony the Sabbath t\fier hia deceaae. 



The commanding features in the character of the late 
judge Paine arc, it is sincerely believed, correctly described 
in the words of the text. His intellectual, moral, and rcKg- 
ious character were strongly marked with sterling integrity. 
Regarded either as a private or a publick man, may it not 
truly and emphatically be said of him, " He put on righteous- 
ness and it clothed him ; his judgement was as a robe and a 
diadem ?''(!) Uprightness eminently marked his usual 
course of domestic and social duty ; justice was the constant 
aim of his official service. 

There is a natural and commendable curiosity to trace the 
origin of those individuals, and the development of those 
powers, which have been employed for the hondr and benefit 
of society. Regretting that my means of gratifying this ane 
so few and incomplete, the little which is known is submit* 
ted to your candid acceptance. 

The age, which you know that he attaincd,(2) directs 
to the year 1731, as that of his nativity ; the time was 11 
March.(3) His father had been pastor of the church at 
Weymouth,(4) in this vicinity ; but had removed to this me- 
tropolis, where he was engaged in mercantile business. 
From the sermon which he delivered at his ordination, for it 
■was then the custom for the pastor elect to preach on such 
occasions ; and from a sermon on original sin, at the Thurs- 
day lecture,(5) which has been so long held in this church, 
both of which discourses were published ; it is evident that 
he possessed a mind of much rigour, and deeply imbued with 
evangelical piety. His mother was a daughter of rever- 
end Samuel Treat,(6) of Eastham, in the Old Colony, a son 

(1 ) Job XXIX, 1 4. (2) 83, (3) O. S. antwering to the present 9S March. 
(4) Thomas Paine was ordained at W. 19 [30] August, 1719. The time 
of his removal is not known. (5) 1784, (6) Ordained 1672 ; died 1717, 
aged 68. 
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of tb€ govcmour of Connecticut. From this very famous 
sUtesman and hcro(7) our late friend received his narac,(8) 
and he did not dishonour it. His maternal grandmolhci(9) 
vaa a daughter of reverend Samuel Willard, pastor of the 
Old South church in this town^lO) of which the subject of 
present notice afterwards became a member. 

Descended from zealous and fervent Christians, he was 
early initiated in the knowledge of religious truth, and train- 
ed to habits of virtue and piety. His after life demonstrated 
that these advanuges were not lost. For a time he con- 
templated the clerical profession, and ever retained, amid all 
his ardour of literary enquiry, a special fondness for whatev-* 
er related to the history and doctrines of Christianity. 

His preparatory classical education was under the justly 
bmous Mr. Lovell, among whose pupils, great numbers, be- 
sides him, have attained high distinction among our states- 
men and divines. He entered the neighbouring university in 
1745, and received the customary academical honours in reg- 
ular course. In 1806 the well merited honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred. f 

For several years, his attentions appear to have been 
mbcellaneous. A part of the time was given to the study of 
theology, a part was occupied in business which led him to 
vbit Europe. He afterwards concluded to devote himself 
to that profession, in which he gained such respectability 
and distinction. He became a student in the office of the 
▼cry eminent Mr. Benjamin Pratt,* afterwards chief justice 
of New-York; and, about 1759, settled as an attorney at 
Taanton, in the county of Bristol. Here he became ac- 
quainted with his surviving consort.( 1 1 ) Their connection was 
most affectionate and happy. Sanctioned by heaven and 

(7) See TrvmbuU's Hiit. Connect, vol L p. 103, 45S, (8) Robert Treaty 
(9) Abigail. (10) And vice-president of Harvard College. Ord. 10 April, 
1678 ; <fied Sept. 12, 1707, aged 69. See Hist. ColL vol. viil lit seriet. 
(11) Sister of Hon. David Cobb. 

* See an admirable character of him in EHot*s Biographical Dictionary. 
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mellowed by time, it cheered and soothed him to life's latest 
hour. 

His preparation for the bar was worthy of his celebrated 
instructer. He was soon known as a sound lawyer ; most 
faithful and assiduous in the business entrusted to him ; and 
he rapidly acquired notice and confidence. His townsmen 
testified their sense of his worth, by an election to the pro- 
vincial general court about 1769. Those, who are familiar 
with our history, will recollect that as a season of much difii- 
culty and solicitude ; well adapted te call forth the energy of 
the " master minds*' of the country. Mr. Paine was among 
the zealous and active friends of the popular interest, in ihe 
questions Which were agitated between the assembly and the 
royal govemours, by whom he was marked as one of the 
« busy spirits"* that must be put down. The part, which ho 
400k from conviction, he resolutely maintained ; and was re- 
turned as a member of the provincial congress, from which 
he was delegated to the first continental congress, 5 Sept 
1774. In this body he was efficient and prompt in action, 
resolute and wise in council ; and retained his seat till, on 
the adoption of the Massachusetts constitution,! he was ap- 
pointed the first attorney general in his native state. This 
office he discharged, in a season peculiarly trying, with great 
ability and fidelity ; imd, in 1790, he was commissioned as 
one of the justices of the supreme judicial court Inflexibly 
just as a publick prosecutor, he received the approbation and 
secured the gratitude of the wise and good. His was also an- 
other tribute, often not less unequivocal, the dislike and cen- 
sure of the turbulent and unprincipled. Those by whom the 
laws were pronounced " grievances," were not to be expect* 
ed to feel much complacency towards the upright and faith- 
ful functionaries of justice. All who were not ripe for re- 
bellion were denounced as enemies. For fourteen years he 
continued on the bench, highly esteemed by his associates, 
and of most important service to the publick. His bearing 

* MS. reference to Hutchinfon'i intercepted letten. 
1 178a 
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having become greatly impaired by a severe cold taken on 
one of the circuits, he resigned in 1804, when he was irnme^ 
diately elected into the executive council of the common- 
wealth. He declined a reelection ; and resolutely withdrew 
from publick life. 

How these several important trusts were fulfilled, the his» 
tory of our country will bear testimony. ^ His name is in- 
scribed on the charter of its independence ; and while the 
spirit which animated the principal actors in that memorable 
scene shall remain alive, he will not be forgotten. His op- 
position to the measures of the parent country arose from a 
well principled attachment to the chartered constitutional 
rights of the colonies, and not from a mad zeal for exciting 
and promoting alienation. With prospective wisdom he es- 
timated the interests and duties of his countrymen. He did 
not, with incendiary fury, strive to blow up the flames of civil 
discord ; nor make calculations of gaining popularity or of- 
fice, by severing the bonds of allegiance to Great Britain. 
That bis motives were pure, will be allowed by ail who know 
the opinions and conduct he afterwards held and pursued, on 
great national questions. Whatever judgement any may 
entertain respecting the expediency of some of the meas- 
ures of 1775 and 6, all know that the true patriot of whom 
we speak, dreaded the mad rage of unrestrained liberty, full 
as much as the arbitrary impositions of uncontrolled power. 
This is confirmed by his uniform and explicit attachments^ 
in reference to the course of policy which has agitated and 
still agitates our country. He loved the men, he advocated 
the measures, which seek order with freedom. 

Of all good designs, for the advancement of sound knowl- 
edge and useful improvement, he was a ready and efficient 
promoter. He was among the founders of the American A- 
cademy of Arts and Sciences, and was one of the counsel- 
loTSy from its establishment in 1780, until his decease. 

Though he devoted so much time to the publick, he was 
yet much with his family ; and as a companion and a father 
he inras affectionate, provident, exemplaryi and endeared^ 

vot. IV. 20 
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His attachxaeots, publick and private, were verjf warm and 
aiQcere. Of most active mind, and social dispositions, he 
cheered the circle of kii>d^9 friendship, and neighbourhood. 
He read much and thought much ; his knowledge was ex- 
tensive and well digested ; his memory retentive and ^ady-; 
his wisdom was all practical aad operative. Of regular and 
temperate habita, and cheerftil temper, he was spared to » 
good old age ; he enjojred his faculties unimpaired to the last i 
xetained Ids interest in his friends and country ; its religions, 
civil, and literary institutions ; rejoiced in its good, lamented 
its delusions} was impressed with its dangers, prayed for ita 
peace. 

He was the friend of Cbriatianity and ita minialeiB. Re« 
Ugion was with him a sentiment, aa well as a system. It 
was operative in hb Ufe and at hia death. He bore anecca* 
sive bereavements aa became a map and a chriatian, he died 
Uke a hero and a saint. Leaving hia affccuonate blesaiog tm 
survivors, hia exit was that of the righteous ; firm i» faJahf 
cheei*fulinhope.(13) , 

(12) Died Mty 12, 1814. 



FEMALE REVENGE. 

During the reign of Philip II. of Spain, a gentleman had 
the mbfortune to kill his adversary m a nocturnal recontre 
in the streets of Madrid. He immediately fled to the porch 
of a church, as to a sanctuary, till he should be able to jusufy 
himself. As he was leaning against the door he perceived 
to his astonishment, a brilliant light in the church. He bad 
sufficient courage to advance towarda the light, but was s^z- 
ed with inexpressible horror at the sight of a female figure, 
clothed in white, which ascended from one of the vaults, hold- 
ing a bloody knife in her hand.— << What do you want here ?** 
cried she, with a wild look and a harsh threatening tone, as she 
approached hina. The poor man who, before she spoke, had 
taken her for an apparition, quivered in every linabi and re- 
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Hted bis ftd? entorc without retenre.— m You are in my pow- 
er/' replied she, « but you hftve nothiiig to fear from me ; I 
am a murderer like yoursdf. I bddog to a iaimly of distino* 
tioD ; a base and perjured num has mined me, and boasted 
ti his victory over my weakness and creduihy. His IMfe baa 
paid the forfeit of his guilt. But this sacrifice was not suffi* 
cient ^r betrayed and insulted love : I bribed the seston^-* 
I have been down into his vault— I have rent his fidse heart 
out of his body — and thus I serve the heart of a traitor/'-— > 
With these words she tore it in pieces with both hands, and 
dien trampled il under her feet. La Betle Meemdiee. 



HATRED. 

A LATB renersMe and learned Peer, whea a young nam 
upon the circuit, was retained as counsel for the prisoner in 
the following case: — ^An elderly gentleman was castaway 
upon the western part of our coast. The people gathered 
about him, and pointed out a respectable house in the neigh* 
borhood, were he was most likely to be well received. He 
rejoiced to find that it was mhabited by an old schoolfellow, 
whom he bad never seen since they were boys together. 
His joy, ^however, was damped by finding him a mar^r to 
the gout ; yet lone? as he had suffered under the pangs in- 
flicted by that tyrant, he seemed revived by the sight of an 
early friend, and his spirHs^appeared renewed by the unlook- 
ed for accident. After our traveller had refreshed himself 
he was shewn by the servant maid to the chamber she had 
prepared for him, and left to his repose. The girl was the 
only domestic of our old gendeman. In that night the trav- 
eller was murdered. The trial was to ascertain by whom. 
The master of the house represented himself as unable to 
stir hand or foot— for a long time he had never moved out of 
his apartment The girl, when interrogated, gave her 
answers and protestations in a manner so candid and covinc- 
ing, that every opinion absolved her. In this situation, the 
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counsel far the prosecution said he had ode more question t» 
ask the servant maid, which he handed to the prisoner's coun- 
sel. — ^^ If you put this question," said the latter, << IJling ufi 
my Mtf.'* Every consideration naturally enforced the ques- 
tion«— it was, '< did you in the night hear a door open ?'' The 
answer was, « / rfid"— What door ?"— *< Afy ma#^^*."— -Tlio 
old gentleman, upon this, begged that he might be permitted 
to confess his crime, and make the only atonement in his 
power. What he said was to thb effect :— ^< We were of the 
same standing, in the same school, and the sons of gende* 
men. Two boys on the foundation, with no other dependence, 
had robbed an orchard The deceased prc^K»ed that we, is 
being able to bear the obloquy, should father die offmce. 
We did so ; and were expelled. The shame of ezpulsioo 
produced hate towards him who had recommended the act 
that produced it Hatred invigorated my limbs—decrepitude 
yielded to the demand of vengeance ;-^ the middle of a 
sleepless night, I orawled on my hands and kneesto his cham- 
ber door; with a palpitating heart, (istened to his breathing, 
to be assured he was asleep ; and with a razor, he bad bor- 
rowed of me, I cut his throat from ear to ear^*— I then crept 
t)ack to my chamber with horrible satisfaction/' 

Lq, Belle AsMemblee. 

^^^'——— 'I ■ ,■,■■■' ■ ■ \ • I. • ' 

TRUTH. AN INDIAN TALB. 

* Truth lies in' a welL** 

f 7%f» mgeniouB tdlcy which cannot be unacceptable to the read' 
evy U prefixed to a collection of Fable% in French."] 

As a fakir was taking his walk in a retired spot, the eaith 
seemed to resound beneath bis footstep. He stopped. ^ TUs 
place is hollow," he said to himself, << and perhapa incloses a 
treasure : what a happy man would it make me, should I be 
lucky enough to find it !" 

The fakir began removing the ground, and soon observed 
a sort of vault ; but after undergoing so much fatigt^e, he wfs 
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greatly mortified at diacoTeriiig nothing but the mouth oi a 
vell^ which had i^^Nurently remained there for several ages. 

Whilst he was surveying it with an air of disappointment, 
a female form, drip|Mng with wet, shivering with cold, and 
quite naked, suddenly rose up ; and being excessively beau- 
tiful, the fakir contemplated the figure with so much delight, 
that he never once thought of covering her with his cloak. 

^ O thou who surpassest in beauty the daughters of Brah- 
ma,*' said he, » tell me who thou art, and wherefore thou 
bathest in a well ?"— ^ I am Truth," she replied. The &- 
kir instantly grew pale, and fell on his knees, as if a fakir and 
truth could not possibly exist together. 

The virgin being thus at liberty, advanced peaceably to* 
wards the city. A woman walking naked is not so great a 
ungularity in India as in other climates less favored by the 
stto. There passed by her poets, sultanas, and eunuchs. 

^ Ah," said the poets, on beholding her, ^ how thin she is !*' 
— ^^ How indiscrete she is l" cried the sultanas. « How sad 
she appears I" ejaculated the eunuchs. None of them seem- 
ed to care about her. 

A voluptuous courtier happened also to pass her. He per- 
ceived that she had a white skin, and had her placed in his 
palanquin. 

Scarcely was she seated, when the mistress of the emperor 
appeared, riding on a dromedary, by order of her physician. 
<( How odd it is," cried TruiA^ <« that the favorite sultana 
should have a crooked nose !" 

The courtier trembled at this exclamation, and gave him- 
self up for lost ; for there was a law forbidding any one from 
speaking well or ill of the favorite's nose. He cast Truth 
Into the middle of the highway, saymg, ^ What a fool have I 
been to trouble myself with this babbler !" 

She arrived at the gates of the city, and observing a per- 
son of an inferiour order, enquired of him where she might 
find an asylum for the night. The man conducted her to 
his home, not doubting but this acquaintance would make his 
fqTtune« 
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Th« host with whom Truth had uken up her lodging, got 
bis living by wridng • gazctu ; wt>cre, o»ch roorniDg, every 
person in oftce read his own panegyric. Whenever, there- 
fore, he went to the court, the slaves had orders to fitt his 
pockets with the best remams of the kitchen. 

The presence of our traveller very much deranged tfie at 
fairs of this poor man. He had scarcely time to prepare his 
gazette. TVuth saw him at woric without saying a word, and 
when he had finished, erased every thing that he had written. 
The publication was two dajrs behind hand. 

The vizir, angry at this delay, called tor the writer, and 
after giving him fifty stripes, permitted him to speak in his 
own jvKStificatipn. He did so with elegance and propriety 5 
so much the worse for the gazetteer, for the idsir dismissed 
him with a hundred more bastinadoes. 

This last punishment appeared singular to those who knew 
not how very just the visir meant to be. He did this, be- 
cause he wanted the time v^hich the punishment occupied, 
secretfy to renoove Trtnh from the gazetteer's house.* Had 
he thought ninety-nine blows would have been sufficient for 
his purpose, he had too great a regard for his fellow erea- 
tures, to have suffered one more to have been inflicted. 

When the visir had gotten sole possession of Truths h$ 
hoped to make advantage of her enemies ; but it being an- 
nounced that the emperor was coming that very day to visit 
hb palace, and dreading above all lest he should see Arr, be 
ordered that, for the publick good, she should be put to death. 

Immediately four emirs placed her gently between silk 
cushions, embroidered and perfumed, and smothered her with 
every possible precaution. They afterwards threw the dead 
body into the most unfrequented spot in the garden. 

Tbe men in power imagined that Truth was dead, because 
she had been smothered some time : but this was not the case 
— ^ihe open air revived her, and she availed herself of the 
darkness of the night to leave the garden. 

She took shelter in a vast library, where the Brahmins had 
stowed up the learning and wisdom of mankind for five thou- 
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swvi years. The ui^bt being coM, she lit a fire with some 
slraggUog leaves, but there was so much inflammable mattor 
in the place, that Truth had but just time to make her es- 
cape with a few small volumes. 

The library was burnt, and the librarians too. The Empe- 
rer ca«e lo look at the conflagradon, and said with a satirical 
smile, ^ It is pleasant enough to see a library in flames.'^ 
Hie satisfaction was the more sincere, since there had alwi^ 
been in India% a secret hostility between books and Emperors. 

The vbir hastened to outlaw his victim who had thus af- 
fected her escape. In the momiag the proclamation for that ^ 
purpose was affixed to the pub^ buildmgs. This despatch, 
•eed not be deemed surpriaiiig, for» ia eyery chancery in the 
msiversc, thof e are always fimas of proscriptioii ia readiness 
against poor Truth. 

At day break the un&irtunale fugitive foimd herself beyond 
the waUs of the. city, n«ir a neat little house, whiek was sur- 
rounded bf a simall garden ; it was tke resident of the sage 
PUpay,* She ^nusred it without apprehensieny declared who 
she was, and demanded an asylum* 

<< This frankness pleases me," said the sage, ki r^)y, ^ but 
it makes mte tremble for you. If you should be recegnised, 
nothing can save you : follow dm." They ascended a large 
gallery, which formed the upper story of the house. 

Here were arranged ih order the skins of all animals, the 
rind of every tree, the coverings of all sorts of beinga» it 
might be seen at once that it was the repository of a fabulist. 
Pilpay having shewn it to Truths thus addressed her. 

« Since you can neither hide yourself, nor be silent, you 
had better assume a disguise. I can make you enter, at will, 
into all the figures you see herct which shall thereupon be 
instantly animated. You shall speak under these new forms, 
and you shall, without danger, reproach even the visir him- 
self with his crimes.'^ 

* Pilpay or Badpay, an Indian philoiopher and fabulUt, became Muf 
later to Dabtchdim, and was in high reputation in the Bait. 
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Truth accepted the proposal, and was not ungrateful. The 
genius of her deliverer, inspired by her, illuminated all Hin- 
dostan. He arrived to an extreme age, surrounded by the 
blessings of the people ; for Asia has no babn so powerful to 
prolong life, as the habit of doug good. 

An instance of such high fortune, gave birth to a crowd of 
imitators, and the ambitious wished to share with philosophers 
the labors of Pilpay ; but Truthy who penetrated their viewsf 
continued to conceal herself in the works of the wise, and re- 
signed the rest to the phrensy of their imaginations. 

The inventors of fables found themselves thus divided into 
two very different classes, of whom one wished to instruct 
with gentleness, and the other to prevail at any rate. It will 
be rendering a great service to mankind, to teach them by 
what traiu they may distinguish^them. 

The latter assemble the multitude, and cry out to them 
from an elevated place, <« Slaves of Brahma, believe or per- 
ish ; for what we are about to deliver to you u the Truth.** 
Then they relate to them extravagant fables, which render 
the auditors either impostors or madmen. 

The former, with a mild voice, and affable countenance, 
invite the traveller to stop, saymg to him, <« Friend, if thou 
art ailve to mirth, laugh a moment with us. What we are 
going to relate to you is only a fable :*' but the gay narrative 
conveys wholesome truth to the mind, and he who listens be- 
comes better while he is amused. 



SELECT SEJ^TTEJVCES. 

Happy those, who can shun all illiterate, though ever so 
jovial assemblies, insipid, perhaps, when present,— >and, upon 
reflection, painful. Happy, to meditate on those absent or 
departed friends, who value, or valued us for those qualities 
with which they were best acquainted.* Happy, to partake 
of the delights of studious and rational retirement, with one 
amiable friend. Yet an eminent writer and moralist tells us, 
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that were we so to be excluded from general society but for 
a fortnight, we should be exhUirated at the sight of the first 
beggar we saw ! 

A LARGEi branching) aged oaky is, perhaps, the most ven- 
erable of all inanimate objects. As a brave man is not sud» 
denly either elevated by prosperity, or depressed by adversi- 
ty, 80 the oak dbpfays not its Verdure on the sun's first ap- 
proach ; nor drops it on his first departure. Add to this its 
majestic appearance, the rough grandeur of its bark, and the 
wide protection of its branches, and it presents to you the 
inest image of the manly character. 

Trxhe b nothing more universally commended than a 
Jme day.— The reason is that people can commend it without 
tnvy. 

LfOva sentences in a short compo8ition,^are like large rooms 
in a small house. 

Glowino characters are not always the most agreeable. 
The mild radiance of the emerald is by no means less pleas- 
ing than the flush of the ruby. 

PoxTRT and consumptions are the most flattering of dis- 
eases. 

To endeavor all one's days to fortify our minds with learn- 
ing and philosophy, is to spend so much in armour, that one 
has nothing left to defend* 

What an unfortunate necessity is it, in the constitution of 
maU} that his understanding is scarcely matured, when the 
organs of his body begin to fail i 

Mah, in general, may be considered as a machine, and the 
formation of happiness as his business or employment; vir- 
tue his repository or collection of instruments ; the goods of 
fortune as his materials. In proportion as the workman, the 
instruments, and the materials excel, the work will be exe- 
cuted in the greater perfection. 
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SELECTED POETRt. 

THE KITTEN. 
By Joanna Baillie, 
VI^ANTON drolly whose harmless play 
Beguiles the rustic's closing dafi 
When drawn the CTcning fire abouti 
Sit aged crone, and thoughtless louts 
And child upon his three-foot stgoli 
Wkiting till hb slipper cool ; 
And maid whose cheek outblooms the rosCi 
As bright the blazing faggot glows ; 
Who, bending to the fHendly light. 
Plies her task with busjr sleight ; 
Come, show thy tricks and sportire graces 
Thus circled round with merry faces. 
Backward coil'd and crouching low^ 
With glaring eyeballs watch thy foe, 
The housewife's spindle whirling round, 
Or thread, or straw^ that on the ground 
Its shadow throws, by urchin sly 
Held out to lure thy roving eye ; 
Then, onward stealing, fiercely spring 
Upon th^fiitile, faithless thing. 
Now, wheeling round, with bootless skiUf 
Thy bo-peep tail provokes thee still, 
As oft beyond thy curving side 
Its jetty tip is seen^to glide ; 
Till from thy centre starUng far. 
Thou sidelong rear'st with rump in air, 
Erected stiff, and gait awry. 
Like madam in her tantrums high : 
Though ne'er a madam of them all, 
Whose silken kirtle sweeps the hall, 
More varied trick and whim displays, 
To catch the admiring stranger's gaze. 
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Doth power in measur'd verses dwell, 
All thy vagaiies wild to tell ? 
Ah, do! the start, the jet, the boulid, 
The giddy scaaiper nmnd and round, 
With leap, and jerk, and high curyet, 
And manf a wMrling somerset, 
(Pennitted be the modem muse 
Expression technical to use,) 
These mock the deftest rhymester's skill, 
But poor in arty though rich in will. 

The frailest tumbler, stage bedigfat» 
To thee is but a clumsy wight. 
Who every limb and sinew strains 
To do what costs thee little pains, 
For which, I trow, the gaping crowd 
Requites him oft with plaudits loud. 
But stopped the while thy wanton play, 
Applauses, too, thy feats repay : 
For these, beneath some urchin^s hand, 
With modest praise thou tak'st thy stand, 
While many a stroke of fondness glides 
Along thy back and tabby sides. 
Dilated swells thy glossy fur. 
And loudly sings thy busy pur ; 
As, timing well the equal sound, 
Thy clutching feet bepat the ground. 
And all their harmless claws disclose^ 
Like prickles of an ewly rose ; 
While softly from thy whiskered cheek, 
Thy half-clos'd eyes peer mild and meek. 

But not alone by cottage fire 
Do rustics rude thy feats adnaire ; 
The learned sage, whose thoughts explore 
7*he widest range of human lore ; 
Or, with unfettered fancy, fly 
Jhrough airy heights of poesy, 



^ 
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PausiDg, smiles with aher*d-ur 
To see thee climb hk elbow chur^. 
Or, stniggliDg on the mat below^ 
Hold warfiftre with his slippered toe. 
The widow'd dame, or lonely maidt 
Who in the still> but cheerless shade. 
Of home unsocial, spends her agfc, 
And rarely turns a lettered pagcy 
Upon the hearth for thee lets fisdl 
The rounded cork, or paper ball. 
Nor chides thee on thy wicked watck 
The ends of ravell'd skein to catch. 
But lets thee have thy wayward will, 
Perplexing oft her sober skill. 
Even he, whose mind of gloomy bent» 
In lonely tower, or prison pent. 
Reviews the wit of former da3rs> 
And loathes the world and all its ways 3 
What time the lamp's unsteady gleam 
Dotb rouse him from his moody dream, 
Feels, as thou gambol'st round his seat, 
His heart with pride less fiercely beat, 
And smiles a link in thee to find 
That joins him to the living kind. 

Whence hast thou, then, thou witless puss^ 
The magic power to chamn us thus ? 
Is it, that in thy glarhig eye, 
And rapid movements, we descry^ 
While we at ease, secure from ill, 
The chimney comer snugly fill, 
A lion, darting on the prey, 
A tiger, at his ruthless play ? 
Or, is it, that in thee we trace. 
With all thy varied wanton grace, 
An emblem view'd with kindred eyo, 
Of tricksy, resdess ipfancy ? 
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Ah ! many a lightly sportive child, 

Who hath, like thee, our wiu beguil'd, 

To dull and sober manhood grown, 

With strange recoil our hearts disown. 

Even so, poor kit I must thou endure, 

When thou becom'st a cat demure, 

Full many a cuff and angry word, 

Chid roughly from the tempting board. 

And yet, for that thou hast, I ween, 

So oft our favoured playmate been. 

Soft be the change which thou shalt prove ; 

When time hath spoil'd thee of our love 4 

Still he thou deem'd by housewife fat, 

A comely, careful, mousing cat, \ 

Whose dish is, for the public good, 

Replenished oft with iuivoury food. 

Nor, when thy span of life is past, 
Be thou to pond or dunghill cast ; 
But gently borne on good man's spade, 
Beneath the decent sod be laid ; 
And children show, with glistening eyes, 
The place where poor old pussy lies. 

FRAGMENTS 

Selected from Bland^a Greek Anthology. 

Old jige. 

Thxsx shrivelled sinews, and this bending frame, 

The workmanship of time's strong hand proclaim ; 

Skiird to reverse whatever the gods create. 

And make that crooked which they fashion straight ;• 

Hard choice for man, to die— or else to be 

That tottering, wretched, wrinkled thing you see. 

Age, then, we all prefer ; for age we pray. 

And travel on to life's last Imgering day ; 

Then sinking slowly down from worse to worse, 

Find heaven's extorted boon our greatest curse. 
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The 9ame Subject. 
Age is the heafieat burden mni can bear. 
Compound of disappoiptmenty pakii and care ; 
For when the mind's experience comes at lengti^ 
It comes to mourn the bodf's loss of strength ; 
Resign'd to ignorance all our better days. 
Knowledge just ripens when the man decays : 
One ray of light the closing eye receives} 
And wisdom only takes what folly leaves. 

Love^ not extinguUhed by Age. 
("or me thy wrinkles have more channa^ 

Dear Lydia, than a smoother face ! 
rd rather fold thee in my arms - 

Than younger, fsdrer nymphs embrace 

To me thy autumn is more sweet, 
More precious than their vernal rosci 

Their summer warms not with a hea^ 
So potent as thy winter glows. 

Mstklen Pa9$^n, 

Gk>, idle, amorous boys. 

What are your caves and joys. 
To love, that swells the longing virgin's breast ^ 

A flame half hid in daubt. 

Soon kindled, soon burnt out, 
A blaze of momentary heat at bests' 

Haply you well may find 

(Proud privilege of your lund) 
Some friend to share the secret of your heart i 

Or, if your inbred grief 

Admit of such relief. 
The dance, the chase, the play, assuage your smart 

Whilst we, poor hapless maids, 

Condemn'd to pine in shades 
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And to our dearest fHends oar thoughts deny, 

Ctnr onlf sk and weep, 

WhBe aH around ns sleep, 
Ulipitied languish, and unheeded die. 

Address tp Health. 

H«altib, brightest^ visitaiit from hearen. 

Grant me with thee to rest \ 
Vor the short time by nature given, 

Be thou my constant guest ! 
For all the pride that wealth bestows, 
The pleasure that from chil^n flows. 
Whatever we court in regal state 
Thatmak^ meq covet to bo great ; 
Whaterer sweet we Hope to £nd 

Bi love's delightful snare, 
"Whatever good by heaven assigned, 

Whatever pause from care, 
AD flourish at thy smile divine ; 
The spring of loveliness is thine. 
And every joy that warms our hearts 
"V^th thee approaches and departs. 

Qn a Daughter who died young. 
Sweet maid, thy parekits fondly thought 

T<K strew thy bride*bed, not thy bier ^ 
But thou hast taft a being fhraght 

With wiles, a«d toib, and anxious fear^ 

Eor us remains a journey drear, 
For thee a blest eternal prime, 

Uniting, in thy short career, 
Youth's blossom with the fruit of time. 
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LITERARY INTRLLIOSMOB. 

Ddfiam^t .S^^Mftof7.^Proposab kuve ben bned by JkMe{fli Debp. 
lame of Philadelphia, for publithiiig a national work to be ^titled JU^ 
iafUmtU RtpuUoryftbt Pwrtraiis ami Lives a/ t6e Hsrott, PAUmtfltn, md 
Suteimm rf Amtrita^ The work will consist of a series of bic^aphicttl 
memoirs of those Americans who have been most conspicuous for thdr 
talents, virtues, and public services, accompanied' by engravings by the 
best hands, from portraits taken by the most celebrated pamtera. The 
following are the conditions specified by Mr. IX 

L The work will be printed in quarto. Twelve portraits, with dieir 
accompanying biographical sketches, will constitute a volumo— which vol- 
ume win be published in the course of a year, in two separate numben* 
neatly put up in boards-— each number to be delivered to the subscribert 
at the end of each half year. Every volume will be ornamented with aa 
elegant title page and vignette, designed and engraved by Mr. Faimaa ; 
and also an embleraatical frontispiece,^ disigned by him end e ngij¥ed hf ' 
Mr. Lawson. At the end of the second wuBber, a list of subscribe^ mA 
an index to the whole volume, will be printed* The typographical part *" 
will be executed by Mr. William Brown. 

IL The price of each volume will be eight dollars to subscr&ers h alf 
of it to be paid on the delivery of the first number — die other 'half On the 
delivery of the second. To non-subscribers the price will be nbe dollars 
a volume. 

LmrJkef^i tV§rhs, J. T. Buckingham, Boston, proposes to publish the 
entire Works of Dr. Lardner, in eleven volumes, 8vo, containing CrtMiJ 
i^oiibt Gntpd History / Aneitnt Jewish ami Heathen Tatimmies ; Hisimj tf 
MereHes ; and SertmoMs and Tracts : with General CSronologicai TaUes and Gf 
piems Indexa : and 7Zf ii/e of the Anther, by Dr. Kippis. The pr op o se d 
price to subscribers i§ three dollars a volume, payable Oft the delivery of 
each, in boards. The work it to be executed under the iuperintendence 
of the reverend A. Holmss, D. D. Ounfarkigi^ and ckeMvMiid Samuki. 
a TsACBKa, Boston. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

or THB 

REV- ELEAZAR WHEELOCK. 

Tarn Rev. Eleasar Wreblock, D. D. the founder and 
first president of Dartmouth College, was born in Windham) 
Connecticut, in April 171 1, and died at Dartmouth College 
in Hanover^ New-Hampshire, April 24, 1779$ aged 68 jreara. 
Few have accomplished more for the benefit of society than 
this great and good man. The ancestors of Dr. Wheelock 
were respectable. Hit great grandfather, Mr. Ralph Wheel- 
oek> was bom in Shropshire in England, A. D. 1600. Ho 
educated at Clare Hall in Cambridge Universitj, and 
\ an eminent preacher of the gospel. In 1637 he remoTed 
ti> New*>England, and settled in Dedham, Massachusetts. 
The doctor's grandfather, Mr. Eleazar Wheelock, settled m 
Mendon. He lived in a period of warfieire with the Indiansi 
lUid a- military spirit, and .commanded a eorfiM of cavalry. 
The fiather of Dr. Wheelock removed in early life to Wind- 
Bam, Connecticut ; he was an officer in the church, a re* 
•pectable farmer, and universally esteemed and beloved* 
The doctor was an only son, and early discovered a lively^ 
geniosy a tas^ for learning, and an amiable temper. Hia 
grandfatherr^lor whom he was named, left him a legacy to 
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defray the expense of a public education. He was sent tt> 
Yale College) where his genius and acquirements became 
conspicuous^ and he and the late Doct. Pomroy of Hebran, 
Connecticut, were the first who received the interest of the 
legacy given by the Rev. Dean Berkley to be awarded annii- 
ally to the t^o best classic scholars of the senior class. He 
received his 6 1 St degree in 1733. Soon affer leaving col* 
lege he became a preacher, and settled in Lebanon. There 
for a number of years he kbored with reofiarkable fidelitfi 
zealt and Hucccssj giving himself wholly to the ministty. 
But hia people becomings inattentive to his just claimsi and 
but paniaKly sustaining the necessary expenses of his familff 
it forcibly occurred to him, that ihey had a demand only ^ 
a corresponding part of his labors. It then became a aeii* 
ous inquiry how he should appropriate the residue, which he 
f fitimatcd at one moiety of his time. The Indiana appeared 
to him to be the most suitable objects of his attention* He 
Immediately commenced bis benevolent labors y hit plan 
succeeded^ from which arode Moor's School and Darttnouib 
College* Seldom ba^thcre been more striking evidence that 

** Diicord is bs^rrooiiy not (inderstood, 
^^ And partial evil universal gw)d." 

From hia application to Sir W. Johnson, supcrintendaBt of 
Indian afTiirs in Konh-Americaj and to the Rev. John Bnun* 
erdi and oihersj he soon had a considerable school from the 
Mohawk, the Delaware, the M oh eg an, Narragansett, and 
Men tank tribes of Indians. Dr. Wheelock was now indc* 
fatigable in his labors, his journeys were frequent ibrough 
the neighboring colonics to solicit benefactions from tbt 
generous* Numerous were the contributions through the 
country to promote this great and bene vol ent work. The 
honorable Scotch CommiBsioncrs in Boston and the vicinity 
were the first public society, which gave their influence and 
aid 10 Dr. Wheelock. The same year " The great and gen- 
eral court of Massachusetts" became hia patron. Soon after 
the iegisS^urc of New-Hampshire made a handsome dooa- 
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tioD. The fame of the Indian school reached England, and 
there rich beneiactions were made to this rising seminary, 
from which school masters and missbnaries were sent to var 
rions tribes in the wilderness. 

The endowments and privileges of the school, not aiford- 
ingiBuch a course of studies as was thought necessary for 
youth deugned for the gospel ministry,, numbers were sent 
to different colleges. This was thought inconvenient, and it 
was determined to found a college, in which the studies 
might be completed which had been commenced in the 
school. Connecticut was not inviting to such an object, as a 
llouriBhing college had been founded there in 1700. For 
some time it was a matter of doubt whetherthe intended col- 
^ lege should 1>e established on the bank of the Missisippi, 
where a grant of land had been made to the ofBcers engaged 
in the French war, or in BerkshiFe county, Mass. or in Alba* 
sy, or in New-Hampshire, in all which places large offers 
of assistance were made. Hanover in New-Hampshire was 
finally preferred as the place of Moor's School and Dart- 
mouth CoUege. In 1770, Dr. Wheelock was dismissed from 
his people in Lebanon, and the school and college, which 
bad been organized, were i*emoved to Hanover. The pupils 
performed the journey on foot, a distance of 170 miles, a 
great part of it through a dismal forest, in many places pass- 
ed with difficulty. This little colony consisted of about 70 
souls. The site of the new college was a^lun, shaded by 
lofty pines, with no accommodations, except two or three 
small huts of logs, and no house on that side the river within 
two miles. Many were obliged to sleep several nights on 
the ground with boughs of trees for their bed : there now is 
a Uvely and splendid villagp) exhibiting opulence and taste. 
Here for nine years Dr. Wheelock was employed in a most 
laborious and useful manner ; the school and college flouri^ 
ished under his paternal administration; but in Jan. 1779 
h» health began rapidly to fail, and on April 24, sensible that 
his hour was oome, he set his house in order, gave his last 
adnce to his jtoiily, joined with them in prayer, declare^ hi« 
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Strong ftlth in the Redeemer, and his desire to depsit, mi 
without a groan yielded up his spirit into the hsnds of iiis 
Maker. Mark the perfect man, and behold the nptigliti for 
the end of that man is peace.* 

• Fop a more partial and interesting biography of Dp. W. widi a 
histopy of Dartmouth College, the patrons of the Polyanthot are re- 
fepred to the Life of Dp. Wheelock by Dps. Mc'Clore and YMA. 
The style of the wopk is sppightly, and the narpative iat^vstn^ «• 
companied with miscellaneous information and reflections in 
sod entertaining. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 

HON. JOHN PHILLIPS, LL. D. 

Both for utility and entertainment biograpUcal 
tanks as high as most descriptions of writbg. The kame^ 
the virtuous, and the munificent, are for the moat part dM 
subjecu of it, and he who often beguiles his time by sur?ey« 
ing the images of departed excellence, in some meamm bt« 
comes actuated by the spirit that enlivened them. JoM 
PaiLLips, from the living example and encouragement ha 
gave to the literature of his country, is deservedly nomberod 
among the benefactors of mankind. Andover in Massachih 
setts was the place ofhia birth which took place in 1739. 
He was the son of the Rev. Samuel Phillips, who, for sixty 
years, continued in that town the faithful discharge ofthodu* 
ties that belonged to his sacred office. Mr. Phillips, tlie aoBf 
was educated at Harvard, whence he received his Baccak»i 
reate in 1735. For many years he was a member of thf 
Council of New-Hampshire, whi<fth sute naore than any och* 
er has occasion to be proud of his name, for at Exeter ia 
1781, owing to his sole munificence and public spirit, wai 
incorporated' the fine flourishing literary institution that bow 
bears his name. Nor is this the only instance of his beiievo» 
lence to mankind, for, with his brother Samuel, he wa^ tiM 
jobt founder of the academy at Andover. In person Vm 
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Phillips was corpulent^ tnd of a ruddy agreeable countenance. 
The portrait prefixed to our last number is adjudged a good 
Hkeness. Mr. Phillips died in April, 1795) aged seventf- 
ux yearsi bequeathing to Exeter Academy two thirds of all 
his estate, and one third of the residue to the seminary at 
Andover for the particular benefit of pious youth. ^ 



FOM tBE POLTASraOS, 

LETTERS OJ^ MYTHOLOGY. 

tMAnSLATED FROM TttM FSMNCB OF C. A. DBMOUSTIBB, 

LETTER XXXIX.— coHCLUDBD. 
It appears very certain that Orion returned to Diana, 
which was quite natural ; for Aurora made love to him, and 
Diana would not listen to his passion ; of course, therefore, 
she was preferred. By degrees the goddess of the silver 
bow replied to the sentiments of Orion, and began to enters 
tain for him a pure and celestial flame ; but Orion, whose 
affecUoB was somewhat sullied by an earthly principle, sur« 
priung Diana pensive and alone one day in the shade of a 
close thicket, suddenly cast himself at her feet exclaiming 
'. But I will not tell you all he said, since the 
force of his rhetoric was chiefly directed against Platonie 
love ; suflice it, that he made the goddess take fright, either 
al himself or at his train ; so in place of replying, she caused 
a scorpion to sting her lover, and then transported both the 
lover and the reptile to the heavens. In those divine region^ 
in the constellation so well known to astronomers, the Scor* 
pion seems still to threaten Orion. Adieu, my sweet Emil- 
ia, to-morrow I shall retuim to those woods and fields where 
the dearest t»f my pleasures was that of writing or think- 
ing of you. There upon the high mountains when I shall 
behold the opening mom, in admiring its tender colors 
and brightness; I shall say to myself, <« Thus does she, 
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whom I adore, blush, weep, and smile.** To resemble a i&> 
vinity in all things you require only immortality ; but if time 
one day bears away your beauty and your youth, your rir^ 
tues wDl render you immortal, and we shall go together in- 
to eternity, united by mutual chains. Pardon me, charming 
friend, perhaps these gloomy images may sadden you ; but 
the delights of love in this life are so lively, yet so fleeting, 
that it is surely permitted us to hope for their prolongatioB 
in another. 

LETTER XL. 

INSTITUTION OF ^US FLORAL OAMSS. 

I am ignorant of what is now passing on the tumultuous 
borders of the Seine, hut here the interesting news of the 
day is the arrival of the Spring. That charming power is 
now making his fii*st appearance on our plains, with M the 
pomp of his ancient grandeur. Seated in a car of dense 
mibt, gilded by the rays of the sun, he traverses our mony 
retreats, and hastens the waking of slumbering Nature ; who 
starts from the arms of sleep, burning with hurtless fires, and 
covering her naked bosom with flowere. A thin drapery, 
tinted like the scarf of Irb, covers the breast of Spring ; his 
gentle smile, accompanied by a tender glance, reammatet 
the drooping valleys, and revives every withered pUin. At 
sight of the beautiful coasts which he comes to restore to 
youth, the young lover of Nature blushes like a pure virgin, 
with modesty and pleasure. His forehead is crowned with 
grass from the green meadows, to shew that simplicity is the 
first ornament of beauty. Love, who goes every where with- 
out being invited, flutters around him ; and while the flowen 
fall from his hand, the rogue gathers them up, aud laugh* 
ingly wears them round those fatal arrows whose points arc 
destined for men's hearts. 

Plora, the mother of Spring, young, fresh, and blooming, 
bears in her rich basket a tribute of roses and lilies, whidi 
she offers to her son, by the hand of Zephyr. The in£uit 
Pleasures and tender Inclinations follow his train to the 
sound of flutes; wliile, in the midst of laughter and spoiti 
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the J pursue old Winter and his stormy North with handfuls 
oi Tiolets and primroses. The crowd of courtiers, who com- 
pleted his suite, are coodiicted by^ the god Pan, surrounded 
by Fauns and SyWans. Priapus walks at his right hand, 
escorted by the Satyrs. These latter, with licentious look^i . 
•ye the Dryades, the Hamadryades, the Oreades, and the 
Napaedes, wbo crowd around Pallas, the goddess of the 
ipeadows and the protectress of shepherds. The god Ter* 
minus, who sees them pass, vainly sighs to follow them ; but 
he soon consoles himself for being stationary, by watching 
the growth of the verdure which is destined to shade bis 
bead. 

Such, my Emilia, is the order and the march of that pro- 
cetsion, which, in my opinion, is worth more than all the 
public entrances of all the ambassadors the world ever saw. 
—When we see these semblances of potentates move by, 
we generally inquire the names and the employments of the 
principal persons by whom they are attended ; I believe^ 
therefore, that it is my duty to give you a more particular 
detail still of the head ministers of the most amiable monarch 
of the seasons. 

The first minister of Spring is the goddess Flora^ who, in 
her quality of queen mother, governs during the reign of 
her 8<m the brilliant .kingdom of flowers. .Zephyr, by whom 
she is accompanied, divides his attention between Flora, Ce- 
res, and Pomona ; this airy god is the child of Eolus and Au- 
rora ; the winga of a butterfly sustam his beautiful figure, 
which an etherial robe of fimtastic vapor gracefully shadows. 
•^As blooming and as fresh as the flowers he caresses, his 
complexion displays the softer bluab.of the opening rose, 
his regards the first light of Spring* — Tenderly careful of 
those fragile treasures which Cybel^ bears in ber fruitful 
bosoni) he blows away yf\nh his breath and with his wings 
each black tempest and eqv|ous blight, while he nourishes 
with his mother's tearS;t|^ infant fiowersy fruits, and grain. 

Learned men have not yet ventured to decide whether 
Zephyr is the huHb^ or the lover 6f Flora, so that the le- 
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gkunacy of Spring is rathei* problematical; indeed evil 
tongues go much farther : if we are to believe tbeniy the 
goddess Flora is but an upstart mortal, who lived formerljr at 
Rome, upon the spoils of its libertine citizens. Chloria was 
her name at that period. Enriched by her lovers, she made 
the senate her heirs, and thej in return made her apotheotift s 
but somewhat embarrassed as to the dominion thej should 
assign her, they gave her the only one that was vacant, that 
of fiowers, and married her to Zephyr, a husband inth as Vk^ 
tie stability in his character as her own. In addition to tli» 
the senate instituted the Floral games in honor of the new 
goddess ; there iadiea qfa certain claaa^ divested of aU attirey 
combated and ran to the sound of trumpets. Such as woo 
the prize for wrestlbg or running, received a crown of floww 
ers. The sUtue of the goddess stood in the midst of theniy 
crowned with garlands, and covered with a drapery whicb 
she held up with her right liand ; with the other she pie* 
sented a handful of peas and vetches, because, during fkm 
Floral games, the Ediles threw their vegetables among tbe 
Roman people. 

If these accounts are true, you will certainly prefer to the 
goddess Flora the goddess Feronia, another mfaiiater of 
Spring, who governs ad fnterinif the budding £ruilB» even tfB* 
the moment in which Pomona herself comes to take tbe 
reins of her empire. An unlucky fire having formerly con* 
sumed a wood situated upon mount Soracte, and consecrated 
to Uie goddess Feronia, the neighboring inhabitants ran ta 
save the statue, but suddenly the wood re«appeared, crowned 
with new vevdure. This miracle so accredited the goddesti 
that her priests boast tbe power of being able to walk ever 
hot bars, and to hold a bumbg iron in their handsi without 
feeling their heat In order to prove this super-human aUl* 
ity, I should like to have seen then^ take your hand, orfbl* 
low the print of your footsteps-: I believe that in such a case 
the feigned insensibility of the priests- of Feronia must have 
given way. ^ 

Less respected, but more beloved tlian this goddess, Fal* 
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las reigns over the toeadows and the flocks : her aitire is as 
simple as her worship ; a veil covers her modest charms^ a 
little laurel and rosemary crown her hair, because that dui^ 
ing her febtival it is customary for the shepherds to physic 
their sheep, by mixing laurel and rosemary b their pasture. 

Pallas holds a handful of straw, indicative of the litter of 
cattle ; her festivals arc celebrated in the month of May. 
The shepherds oHer to her milk and honey ; then lighting 
up, at equal distances, three great fires of straw, they jump 
over them all, and the most agile carries oiT the prize of a 
yoimg gQat or a lamb. 

Thus, in the golden age^ when Innocence rendered hom- 
age to the gods, their festival began by gratitude, and finished 
by gaiety. The companions of Pallas are the Napaedes, who 
preside over the plains ; and the Oreades, who guard the 
mountains. It is said that these nymphs were the nurses of 
Ceres and of Bacchus, because our harvests flourbh in the 
open country, and our vineyards on the hills. It is to the 
Oreades that we awe honey. One of these nymphs, named 
Melissa, having found, in a hollow tree, a honeycomb filled 
with this golden liquor, gave it to her companions to taste ; 
who, enchanted with this discovery, called the bees by the 
name of Melisses, and their nectar by that of mel, which, in 
French, we translate micL 

The Dryades had the inspection of woods and trees in 
general ; the Hamadryades, as multiplied as the trees, wece 
bom and died with that particular one with which their ex- 
istence was intimately bound. This ingenious fiction, which 
was prodigal of delightful deities, and attached nymphs to 
every object that environs us, had surely the charm of ten- 
derness blended with th^t of fancy. When I transport my- 
self back to the days of fable, the mountains, the woods, the 
iields, all become animated, and full of life. Through the 
luxuriant g^rass of these ^^namelled plains I see the gliding 
forms of the soft Napaedes ; from these delicious hills I catch 
the tender sighs of the pensive Oreades ; amid these myste* 
nous thickets I seek the flowery hillocks, where the Dryades 
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loiter aMray their careless days ; and, by the light of ereniog's 
star, when I water some drooping orbutros, in bathing* it I 
delight myself with thinking that my hand refreshes a Ha* 
madryade. The most revered amongst the nymphs weT« 
the Querculanes, whose existence was attached to that of 
oaks. Areas, the celebrated hunter, reposing on the border 
of a stream, beneath the shadow of an oak, beheld, issmng 
from its bark, a loyely nymph, who thus addressed him »-^ 
•< Turn, I beseech of you, the rapid course of that watfTf 
which is undermining the tree to wh!ch my life is tied."* 
Areas turned the river, and the grateful nymph crowned him 
^r it, upon its shore. The lovers of these nymphs are the 
Sylvans, son of Sylvan, god of the forests ; who not only pio^ 
tected fiocks, but divided, with the god Terminus, the pn>» 
tcction of rural limits. The Romans called his festivals tbc 
Lupercalia ; either on account of his removibg the wolves 
jfrom the shecpfolds, or because his temple, buUt upoo the 
site of that place where Romulus and Remus had been mukf 
led by a wolf, still preserved its name of Lopercal. It it 
said that Sylvan, in love with lole, the wife of HercvleSi hn 
ainuated himself one night into a grotto, where the mar ried 
pair were unluckily sleeping in separate beds. Heroitei 
had wrapped up tole in the skin of the Nemaean Hod ; ^4- 
van, marching on tiptoe, and feeling the bristly skin, mistook 
lole for her husband, and the husband for his bride. Hb 
blind caresses awakened Hercules, who, seizing him wiA 
his brawny arm, threw him out of the cavern, against a rock. 
Sylvan relished the fall and the disgrace so little, that he re- 
nounced gallantry, and married the very next morning. One 
should suspect from this that when a man forswears love he 
takes a wife. 

Sylvan, in progress of time, became the father of many 
children, who have all bonie his name. This ntmeroos 
family are often confounded with that of the Fauns, becatiae 
their figure and their attributes are the same, though ^Mr 
origin is different. The Fauns are the grandsoas of Pieus, 
son of Saturn, and king of the Latins, who, being cold to tlie 
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ptssion of Circet was changed by that enchantress into a 
woodpecker. Canens> his widow, daughter of Janus, was 
ipetaiDorpbosed i^to a voice, by mere dint of constant talking 
(talking over her sorrow, of course,) as several other ladles 
had been turned into fountains, by shedding incessant tears. 
If such transformations happened in our days, we should cer- 
tainly hear a thousand voices, and look in vain for one foun- 
tain. Picus apd Canens left Faunus their heir ; and heuught 
sigriculture to Cie Latins, about the time in which Pandion 
gave laws to the people of Athens. Faunus espoused Fau< 
Ba, his sister; and she bore him a son, named Sierenllus, 
iprho invented the art of fertilizing the ground by manure. 
His other children were the Fauns, who wert pbced iii the 
rank of rural deities. The pine tree is consecrated to them « 
and a goat is the usual sacrifice on their altars* The Fauns 
are represented, with the hoofs of horses,' long beardsj Liorns, 
and ears like those of a stag ; wreaths of fir are hung rouod 
their brows ; and they hold a branch of the same wood in 
their right hands. Fauna, their mother, after the death of 
her husband, shut herself up from the world, and died with- 
out having once spoken to a man. The Latins deified this 
model for widows ; and she became eventually the inimita- 
ble patroness of the Roman women. She had a temple at 
Rome, whence her priests distributed simples and drugs for 
the relief of every species of malady. 

The Romans confounded Fauna with Cybele, or the good 
goddess, and gave her the same attributes. The Roman la- 
dies celebr^d her feasts during the night ; and men were 
forbidden even to look at the asylum of these sacred myste« 
lies, the secret of which has certainly perished with the fe- 
males of the proud city. 

The gods, who may be said the most to resemble the chil- 
, dren of Fauna, are the Satyrs, who differ from the Fauns 
aimply because they have the feet of a goat, and sometimes 
carry a tkyrsis, sometimes a flute or a umbourine, to call the 
oymphs to the dance. Priapus, who walks at their head» 
though borp of Venus and Bacchus, was not always held in 
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great veneration ; nevertheless he had his own indiTidnal 
worship. They sacrificed an ass to him ; because, that bar- 
ing formerly challenged an ass (I know not to whai aort of 
contest,) and having gloriously triumphed over it, the van- 
quished beast, in the anguish of despair, threw himself upon 
his conqueror, and buried him beneath his laurels. His fei* 
tivals were particularly honored at Lampsacus, from whence 
he had once been driven, because his unequalled ugliness 
had made the conquest of all the pretty women. Priapus, 
piqued by the conduct of the Lampsacians, rendered the men 
furious, and the women mad ; nothing was to be heard a* 
xnongst them but combats, dances, laughter, Mes, bow&igs ; 
the city of Lampsacus became shortly but one large bedlam. 
At last, by a convocation of husbands, the recal of the exiled 
god was decreed, and suddenly every disordered brain read* 
justed itself, without further confusion or trouble. 

It h to the god Terminus that Priapus owes the obligatioa 
of not being the very ugliest of all the gods. TerminQS 
sometimes resembles a brick, sometimes the trunk of a tree, 
but much oftener a square or round stone. In spite of his 
grotesque figure, he was formerly held in great veneration. 
The rash man, whose sacrilej';ious hand removed him from 
his place, was proscribed, devoted to the Furies, and his life 
left for all men to take ; thus the god Terminus has ever 
been a sorer sentinel than any other. When all the gods re- 
treated to the environs of the capitol, that it might be ceded 
to Jupiter, Terminus alone remained immoveable, and sacri- 
ficed politeness to reasons of state. His festivals are cele- 
brated at Rome the last day of every year. They crown him 
with ears of corn in the days of harvest ; and with flowers, at 
the moment in which I write to you, that is to say, at the first 
appearance of spring. 

But while I describe to you the pompous entry of that 
most amiable god, he passes, and carries away with him the 
youth of the year. Thus fly the instants that compose the 
most beautiful days of our lives. When they arc passed, 
my sweet friend, we regret them, alas ! loo late. Let us 
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hasten then to be happ/ ; and if joy must perwh with our 
youth, let us at least be able to preserve its remembrance. 
Memory, the brother of Hope, in retracing to us our loves, 
will restore to us their delicious intoxication ; and, over the 
dark night of Age, will pour the biilliant Aurora of youth.-* 
Adieu! 
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THE MORAL CENSOR...M0. XXII. 

SKETCHES OF EAST INDIAN LIFE, CONTINUED. 

•« How near allied the cradle and the g^ve." 
Iir this season of deaths and marriages,* this black and 
vrhite period of rain and sun-shine, of mourning and rejoic- 
ing, philosopher Turnscrew moralizes with peculiar and 
wonderful acuteness, on the wisdom with which the grand 
stock of population is continued from year to year in the 
world at large, and in Calcutta in particular. This addition 
of Calcutta to the world occasioned a veiy learned friend to 
doubt the sanity of the philosopher's reason, and, of conse- 
quence, the solidity of his doctnnes and ifie truth of his con- 
clusions ; until Turnscrew gravely assured him, that by Cal- 
cutu in particular, he only meartt to say, « as for instance, in 
Calcutta,'* because the wisdom aforesaid is manifested as 
•wonderfully here, as in any other part of the world. This 
explanation satisfied one inquirer : but that unlucky word 
« particular" hath raised up a host of other inquirers, doubt- 

• For about four or five weeks after the rainy season is over, and 
before die cold season commences, bilious fevers are very prevalent 
hi Bengal, owing to the combined inflaences of heat and moisture in 
the atmosphere. — ^This is the most sickly time of tlie year, and many 
deaths happen. Yet it is also the season in which many marriages 
take place, and it is no uncommon thing for the bon-vivants of Cal- 
cutta to go directly from the burial of one friend to the wedding 
fbast of another. 
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ers» opponeDUi examioersi and critics. Some Uubk Umt il 
has a latent apd mystical, sense ; among tUs class I hare th(S 
pleasure to know an old bachdor, who is a nrtnoso in soap 
bubbleSf and an old maid, who is devoted to the undf . of 
conchology. But as old maids and old bacheUnrSf i^ their 
shells and bubbles, have little to do with the grand ohjectiif 
Tumscrew^s admiration, he indignantly passes by them as 
beings made for trivial emplojrments, empty and barren as 
the favorite subjects o£ their taste and recreation. The fact 
is, he most heartily despises all who differ Crom him in opin- 
ion, and all who oppose him ; and, after having condescended 
to give a single explanation of his «< Calcutta in pardculary'' 
leaves the rest of the world to cavil at their leisure, and goes 
on admiring, reasoning, and moralizing on the grand sto^ 
of population, that is thus wonderfully continued from jrqar 
to year. Whoever has read any thing must have read Tria- 
tram Shandy. This is a dogma— -but this is the age of dog- 
mas, and I have as good a right as my neighbor to a dogma. 
Well,— of course every one must remember the learned ar^ 
guments respectuig the nose of the courteous stranger, who 
set all Strasburg, man, woman, and child, a madding. It re- 
mams still a doubt among the learned, and ever will remain 
so, until all contradictions are reconciled by the sages of 
Millennium, whether, if a nose be bigger than the man to 
whom it is attached, we should say, the nose belongs to the 
man, or the man to the nose. And here let us suppose, tfaft 
a philosopher of Strasburg, after gravely surveying the cour- 
teous sti^anger,— taking a handful of snuff— brushbg off with 
his thumb and fore-finger the superfluous dust— adjustii^ 
the collar of his shirt and smoothing down his cravat, had ob- 
served, that the appearance of the whole man was pleasing, 
but strange, his nose in particular. What would the inhab- 
itants of Strasburg have inferred from the latter and e^Mcial 
clause of his sagacious remark ? Doubtless, that his note 
was particularly pleasing and strange. Yet the veins, nerves, 
juices, bones, cartilages, and various component parts of the 
<< nasal promontory," were formed and supplied with li|B» 
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Mood, irritabilityi and erery thing neceftsaiy to their health 
and existence from the grand fountains9 reserroirs) and capi* 
Ul parts and divisions of the « man at large.'* But how 
shall we adapt tbb Strasburg business to the Calcutta pro* 
blem ? If we uke philosopher Tumscrew's own word for it» 
there is no need to trouble our heads sny further ; for h« 
says *tis no problem at all, and that the expresnon which 
has given rise to so much ingenious controversy, has no con- 
cealed meanmg whatever. Of course Cakutu on the globe 
is no more an excrescence that ought to be detached from it» 
than is a man's nose on his face. Cides may be particidarly 
large, as Calcutta, compared to Serampore ; so it may be 
with noses, as the Strasburg stranger's compared to Sancho 
Pabcha's snub. Well then what is the subject of dispute? 
Nothing. But philosophers must have something to argUe 
about, and Tumscrew may as well throw up a ball for them 
to biaUdy as another. Give me leave then to drop the disput- 
able part of the subject, and I shall endeavour to pursue the 
train of r^ectibns, which the motto of this paper is calculat- 
ed to excite, in niy own simple and homespun manner. 

Philosopher Turnscrew, through the medium of thb lu- 
cubration, is anxious to inform the world, that his dogmas, 
' ebgitations, and inferences, are all of a very innocent and 
moral nature. His simplicity and plainness, however, have 
hitherto exposed him to suspicion and slander, instead of 
^ning him confidence and a good name. The world, he 
says, has grown so wicked, that hypocrisy isnolongeto- 
bliged to exhibit the feigned countenance of honesty ^ on the 
contrary, poor honesty herself is charged with being a coun^ 
terfeit, and is undone, not by her fraud, but by her integrity. 
The philosopher likewise begs me to observe, that Ms abili- 
•ties ate generally employed in undoing what hb laborious 
precursors have done. To « onpbilosophiae" or bring back 
-the intellectual faculties to their proper temperature; to 
'<alm the agitations of the distracted mind } to cool the phren- 
»y of imagination, and reduce it under the dominion of sober 
irbison ; to settle and compose the whole mental system, and 
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enable the human understanding to a&sert and maintain iu 
dignity and divine powers ; — the^ should be the duties, the 
labors and the unceasing studies of the zealous and unsophisti- 
cated lover of virisdom and friend of maitkind. He mingles 
vrith society, and endeavors to unscrew the ill-placed confi- 
dence, and unfix the ilUfoundcd opinions of his friends. 
Alas ! he labors in vain, and spends his strength for nought. 
Tired of such unprofitable work, he quits it with disgust^ 
and rambles about lost in tliought, moralizing and wonder- 
ing. But even here poor philosopher Turnscrcw finds no 
rest ; for some one or another is ever ready to attack him on 
account of his sentiments and style ; even as he was plagued 
and harrassed as I have described in the beginning of this 
paper. Nevertheless, he will, go on in the same way to the 
end of the chapter, fie his spectacles good or bad, one glass 
green and the other white, too convex or too concaves 'tis all 
the same,— -he will not take them off until 'tis time to shut 
the book. In one manner has he perused the volume of na- 
ture, studied man and his varieties of description and charac- 
ter, and considered him in gi*oss and in detail ; and m one 
manAer have his researches and toil been rewarded, daring 
the lapse of twenty years. 

Plato, in his fable of the birth of Love, esteemed one o£ 
the preuiest fables of all antiquity, says, ^ Love is the son ef 
the goddess Poverty, and the god Riches ; he has from hb 
father his daring genius, his elevation of thought, his build- 
ing castles in the air, his prodigality, his neglect of things 
serious and useful, his vain opinion of his own merit, and af- 
fectation of preference and distinction. From hb mother be 
inherits his indigence, which makes him a constant beggar 
of favors, that importunity with which he solicits, his flatterjr 
and servility, and the fear of being despised, which is insepa- 
rable from him." Where Love is, there is no labor ; and if 
there were labor, the labor would be loved. This passion in- 
spires kind and benevolent affections/^and excites to generous 
and noble deeds, fiut its proper sphere of action is in the 
"more retired and tranquil scenes of domestic life, where the 
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happy husband and wife mosjt del^htfuUy experience^ thai— • 

«« ♦Tis not the coarser tie of human laws, 

Unnatural oft and foreign to the mind. 

That binds our peace, but harmony itself, 

Attuning all our passions into loTe : 

Where friehdship full exerts his softest power. 

Perfect esteein, and sympathy of soul ; 

*rhought meeting thought, and wfll preventing will 

With boundless confidence t for nought but lore 

Can answer love and render bliss secure.'* 

Without delving farther into phiiosotihical mysteries^ btf 
puzzling the brain with wild conjectures and fanciful hypoth- 
eses, our friend Tiimscrew may here find a solution of the 
enigma that has, for a cdnsiderable space of time, been the 
object of his wonder, and the theme of his meditation. Love 
rules the world, and fills it with his subjects in continual and 
uninterrupted succession. He replenishes the ranks that 
were thinned by the havoc of war, and renders the track of 
the scythe of death imperceptible as the pathway of a ship 
through the ocean. While the << sober-suited" charioteer of 
the king of terrors is harnessing the steeds for his hearse, the 
AccoucHEUR^s Carriage is made ready, to bear him to a scene 
of joy and congratulation. One drives a corpse to its resting 
place ; the other ushers a young stranger into life. Death 
cannot waste so fast as love can repair ;^ dnd the only advan* 
tage that the solemn undertaker possesses over the cheerful 
cabinet-maker, is this, that a coffin will serve only for one of 
m family, but a cradle will last for the accommodation of li 
dozen. 

Beside, the influence of love is not like the meaner incen- 
tives of mere animal instinct. It is not confined to particular 
limes; it acts uniformly and equally potent throughout the 
varied year. It glows in all situations. Although clouds 
hnd darkness envelop the lover, the sacred flame is liko 
the diamond's inextinguishable spark> and sheds a lustre on 
the surrounding shades. The sun's meridian light, that dead- 
ens and exhausts the powers of vulgar fires, affects not the 
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Iff'dor of love. Like the most precious of gems, it adds tea* 
fold radiance to the^brightest effulgence of day. It dunes a* 
mid the murky glooms of August,* with as clear a bkxe, as 
in the enlivening and pleasant atmosphere of December, and 
inspires as many couples to throng the temple of Hymen^ 
when the sickly dog^star gleams through the sky obscured 
by lurid vapors, as in the holiday season of health and hiliii- 
ty, when bracing winter invigorates the human frame, aad 
gives the keenest relish for the exhilirating scenes of joy and 
festivity to youth and beauty. 

^ Very fine !** says philosopher Tumscrew, « A fiuudM 
encomium on the tender passion, I confess. Nothing neur— ^ 
still you deserve a few favors from the god of Love for your 
oration on his power and importance— but proofs I All de« 
clamation— frippery— froth and moon»shine.'* Read our dai- 
ly newspapers, I replied ;— put on your spectacles and pe- 
ruse the lists of births and marnages ! Here fow are the i- 
|ems of the obituary ? <« Fudge !'* exclaimed the sage, 'not 
half of the victims of death are noted in the newspapers; bat 
every marriage is set down most carefully." How sbooki 
this happen ? << How ? Why, because dead men are ulent 
—they tell no tales and suffer burial without saymg a word 
about it ; but when people commit matrimony, they Cheoi- 
selves may send the printer an account of the event, if no OM 
else wHl take the trouble of doing it.** Have I not accooot- 
ed for the mystery of the propagation of our species, said 1 1 
By no means, replied the philosopher. Is not love the canse 
of matrimony ? No— (with an ill-natured emphads.) Then 
I have done — ^ but little to the purpose,*' add my plulo- 
sophic friend, and walked away, denying that the pure pea* 
sion of love has any thing to do with matrimony. **Ii i9 m 
kind of tiurgatory-'^ state cf trial in which flatienci !• fiui to 
90 severe a teat^ that if it stand the ordeal unhurt^ it ha$ m 

* August, in India, is one of the rainy monfths— dark, gloomy, wt^ 
^d dinnal ! No one, who has ever endured the horrors of a tn^icii 
summ^, can ever recollect them without an agiush shiver, or a Iqp 
yochondriacal fit of despondency. 
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.eMu to the honor* qffihHo9ofi&y. No man escaf^es the shaft 
of death ; ,but some are so fortunate as to be exempted from 
the tjrranny of a, wife,"— Stopping short and facing about, he 
continued: '^ Although reason was inunded by Provldencp 
to govern our passions, yet it aetfms that in two points pf 
the greater moment to the being and continuance of Uie 
world, God hath intended our passions to prevail over our 
reason* The first is the propagation of our species ; since 
m wise man ever married from the dictates of reason. Tl^e 
. other is the love of life, which, from the dictates of reason, 
. ^¥ery man would despise, and wish it an end, or that it never 
1^ a beginning." 



3te IbUowmg letttr was addressed to the author of a literaiy pa- 
per 'm COcatta, entitled the << Free Booter.'' The lady's case b. not 
a aingnlar one. Mai^ Bengallee belles have suiTered similar imposi- 
tions from unprincipled adventurers, but few have broken their hearts 
for their deceivers. It may veiy properly be added to the sketches 
of East-Indian manners already g^ven by the Censor. 

Having lately had the misfortune to lose my dear bus* 
bafdy I cannot refrain from making my unhappy case known 
tQ the public ; and as << gentlemen of the forest" are famed 
for their gallantry, and you profess to be a literary Rubm- 
hood, I have ventured to send you this my doleful epistle, in 
the hope that you will insert it in one of your numbers. As 
my revered and never to be forgotten spouse departed this 
fife in Europe s and at the time when he became defunct 
made three mournful widows beside myself, I am sadly at a 
loss to know, whether I amboundenby the custom of wid- 
ow-hood to ^ sorrow'* for him more than one fourth of the 
time that a widow should devote to the sacred memory of a 
husband, whom she had, while living, entirely to herself. 
One of his late wives is a squaw of high consequence in the 
wilds of North- America. I understand that she is a fine 

woman, and as sleek and shining, with Opossum's fat, as a 

V 
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Bengallee bibbee with cocoanat oil. Bm as she can neither 
write DOT read) and her coantry women are not remarkable 
for th§ doration of their attachments, I have no chance of 
%YtT receiving any trouble from his wife, or rather widowt 
> Fopposh-quashy, which name, being translated, signifies « o- > 

dorous as bear's grease." The next widow in "geographical 
order, is a janty, frisking, thoughtless, Parisian brunette. 
He saw her at a civic fete, about the beginning of tbeFreock ' 

revolution ; and he and the citoyenne taking a liking to each 
other, they made up a match without further ceremony, con- 
secrating their nuptials in the old fashioned way. TIds re- 
publican marriage was soon productive of mutual dttgusi ; j 
and the bridegroom availed himself of the earliett o|^)ortiMii- i 
ty that offered to go to Ireland, the dear land of his nativiqr. > 
There he united himself to a knowing landlady of a tavenit i 
who took a fancy to his good looks, and swore he was tte 
nan of a thousand, in her eye. Seeing him in so advantage- | 
ous a light, Patrick was without difficulty or demur admitted ' 
into foil partnership in her concern. But ^h€ popr lovi^ | 
husband soon fell the victim of idleness, ease, and intemper^ 
ance. His wife continued to drive on the trade in her old 
manner, and left nothing for her spouse to do, but to tsp^ 
with the customers, and lounge in bed ufitil the ususd hour 
of beginning the pleasure of the day should arrive. Tfaia 
liour came earlier and earlier ; and, at last, Pat's noggin 
went to his mouth at every clock*striking during the twenty- ! 
four hours. Half hours became in a short time honored ; 
and after paying his respects to quarters about a week, 

" He dropt asleep to wake and drink no more.** 

On his death-bed he confessed the circumstance of his hav* 
ing four wives alive at once. He mentioned me, your hiun- 
ble servant, in terms very flattering ; and desired hb weep> 
ing and wondering wife, the fourth, to inform me of hiaend, 
and of his regret at not seeing me again, as he would have 
done, could he have survived the last act of polygamy com- 
nitted with the Ivisb landlady. 
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A few days ago, hi obedience to his dying request, I re» 
ceiyed an account of my husband's decease. Tlie death-bed 
widow, for I must distinguish her by this epithet, procured a 
letter to be written to roe on the subject. Great indeed was 
my surprise. She also informed me, that she had buried her 
grief with the dear creature, and was already contracted to a 
chairman, with whom she hoped to spend the remainder of 
her days in joy and gladness. Wishing me equal happiness* 
•he bade me adieu : observing, that bearing the name of a 
dead man is unlucky, and makes women dream of ghoets, 
find afraid to lie alone. 

Now, Mr« F. B. whence do you think my vexation arises I 
The squaw-widow is free from the observance of any cere- 
numies on account of Patrick's death. The French widow 
kas long since forgotten him ; and the Irish widow is, long 
ere this, if not a widow again, a merry wife. I alone am left 
tapay the last honors to the memory of my departed hua» 
band. I do not look well in full black : beside, 'tis a hot and 
expensive dress. The cost of a -pair trf tnoiipning glove* 
would keep me in curry and rice for half a year. Cannot I 
compromise the bustness with Custom, by devoting three 
months, or a quarter of the usual time, to the defunct ? Do 
give me a favorable answer, dear*, Mr. F. B. pray do 1 This 
iristtatlon of death is really a misfortune at this dreadful sea- 
son. Had it been in the cold season, 'twould not have been 
half so bad; and you know, after one month and a half I 
might have danced, and appeared m fancy mourning to great 
advantage. But now, these hoods and veils, and scarfs and 
crapes, are hideous. I can't write any more, for the very i- 
4ea of them is odious, and sinks my spirits into my shoes. 

Your obedient servant^ 
Caroline Amelia Matilda Janeiia fXe Quiz* 

The Freebooter advises his fair comspofident to postpone 
any alteration in her garb until the 30th day of next Februa- 
fy. He is of opinion, that her usi^al dress will answer all the 
purposes of quarter mourning \ and ventures to assure her| 
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on behalf of the public, Unit she may consider ber^eU wholly 
absolved from the articles of weepbg and waiUag in the cua- 
ternary manner. 



SIMPLICITY. 

Perhaps, at the present day, no character fo leia fikely to 
be imitated than that of simplicity. It indeed seems to be m- 
voided as something extremely obnoxiotfs. Among people 
however of fashion and style, refinement of tastc^ aad poliah 
of manners, seem to be the objects of pursuit : thcy> bf £• 
vesting themselves of every thing like awkwafdnosff and ma* 
plicity, think they have some claims on potitenesa.* Thai 
this may be true in a degreei is not a matter of qoeitioii. 

To consider simplicity, however, as associated with igao* 
ranee and rudeness of manners, would be to place^itina 
light which would no sooner attract our notice than excke 
our abhorrence. For rudeness of manners and igoMmnco 
arie so intimately connected, that one is generally thought to 
be the consequence of the other. Among^the cruel sava^s, 
it may be supposed, that simplicity is discoverable m almosi 
every thing which relates to their manner of tivmg, as well 
as management of domestic concerns. It may indeed be aO| 
inasmuch as they are unacquainted with the arts and refine- 
ments of civilization; but this is not the kind of simplicity 
which attracts universal admiration. 

Tlie simplicity that cannot fail of gaining admirers, is that 
which is so indissolubly united with modesty and innoceneyi 
that} when separated, it almost loses its attractive influence. 
Nor, indeed, is this kind of simplichy always the ofFspring of 
ignorance. The person possessed of it may, perhaps, be on- 
conscious of the wiles and evil machinations ; <he deceits 
and counterfeits among mankind ; «< the thousand nameless 
ills" that harass and perplex those of more refinement* and 
yet be blest with that happy knowledge, which represents no 
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scenes to him but true, no characters but genuine. This sim* 
plkicy is what renders domestic circles happy, and diAises 
throughotit their abode tliose comforts and felicidet) which 
the^ only can appreciate who have enjoyed them. 

Education, when it produces its happiest effect, does not 
tend to conceal, but to develop real simplicity. It is too 
ttoe, howerer, that pride and passion may Sometimes obscure 
arid debase its beautiful characteristics. 

-To illustrate this notion of simplicity, it may not be con* 
aidered- unseasonable to give a negative and affirmative case. 

Delia and Julia were the only daughters of a respectable 
Tillage 'squire, who, having what is commonly called a g^en^ 
ieei IMngTi and do sons to claim his attention, bestowed all 
Ma adttiation upon them. His first object was to give them 
ab education suitable to their rank and fortune. According* 
ly tfa^ were plaeed in a boarding school in an adjacent town, 
under the care ef an amiable female instructor. There they 
both made good progress in their studies ; and acquired in a 
few years the requisite qualifications for admission into so- 
cieties of taste and respectability. As they ofien received 
and made vii(its, they, on all these occasions, conducted them* 
strives in that manner which they thought would be the most 
agreeable to those with whom they, were conversant. It was 
generally remarked by some of either sex, how very dissimi- 
lar was their behavior on every occasion. Indeed it is noth- 
ing strange that there was a great difference in their man* 
ners ; for one showed herself to be at perfect ease in compa- 
ny, while the other was affected and haughty. 

ft was really the case, th^t Delia with her companions, and 
even strangers, was perfectly unembarrassed : and in every 
thing that she did or said, was discovered an urbanity and 
artlessness of manner, which had the hapi)y effect of acquir- 
ing her the esteem and admiration of all around her. As 
for pride, if she had ever heard of it, you may be well as- 
sured that that was all s'he knew of it. No such vile passion 
ever disturbed her quietude. About her all was serenity 
lind gaiety. 
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With resf^ct to Julia, the case was extreme^' difibrooL 
She was- possessed of almost every qoality wfaieh rendsn £»> 
males strikinglf disagreeable in the eyes of their aasociaicc 
She was extravagantly fond of finery and an ostentatioiis vp- 
pearance ; imperious and assuming in her manners ; aitfiai» 
censorious, and haughty ; awk«vard and stiff in companf, 
and afibcted and unpleasuit in coBversaiion. Pride and van- 
ity seemed to have an uncommon sway over her paanons^ 
and ^( dear self was always predominam im her raiad. M 
was always a cause of uneauoess to her, that she gained 0i 
few admiren. Aikl when she appeared in pobtic, if siie dM 
not attract universal admiration, she attribated it to 
&ult in her dress^^her bonnet was not made in the i 
fasbioni or the color of her gown^ did not become her < 
plexion. And in a word, she was entirely d«siitiite of that 
artlessDess and simplicity, so beautifully exemplified id her 
sister. Indeed the one seemed always involttotaiily toplaaaet 
while the other unmeuiiogly, perhaps, disgusted. 

It may be remarked, that a character never <t>pear8 to 
more advantage, than when clothed with itinocence and sim- 
plicity, divested of every thing like affectation and selfish 
pride. But, on the contrary, nothing can appear moi« unao^ 
cial than that character, whose manners are modelled by a 
false refinement, precludmg all simplicity and affalHlity, as 
well as those easf , sociable qualities, which are so amiable in 
the opinion of those, who are unaffected with coxcomical 
pride and forbidding haughtiness. 
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THE KNIGHT-ERRANT. 

It is a singular fact, that our countrymen are in genei^I 
so tender-hearted as to be willing that the guilty should go 
unpunished, but never that the rod of justice should strike 
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the iimocent. The village prisoDS are constructed ia such a 
manner, as to give the criminal every opportunity to escape 
tiiat be can posubly desire. I therefore liberated myself 
without much difficultyi and proceeded on my journey with 
great expedition. My recent firacas had detracted in some 
measure from the dignity of my appearance : but after a lit- 
tle trouble every part of my dress was adjusted to my satis* 
fiction ; and my courage, which terror had caused to waver, 
lesumed her. empire in my breast A{^>rehending, however, 
that the villagers might endeavor to interciept my retreat, I 
struck off into the forest, and during the greatest part of the 
mght toiled through the difficulties that presented themselves^ 
on every side. The clouds, which had for a long time been 
|^thering> now burst with fury in a tempest ; and here m^ht 
liave ended my adventures^ had I not, amid the awful pauses 
of the lightning, discerned a light glimmerbg at a distance. 
With no small difficulty I at length reached the place whence 
. the light proceeded, which happened to be a small ale-house, 
and immediately entered. While forgetting chivalry, dan- 
gers, and every thing beside, over a cup of ale, I heard 
the voice of one whom I knew to be the person I had 
laid low on the field of battle. The darkness of the room^ 
however, prevented him from recognising me, and he thus 
resumed a story which my entrance had probably intercepted. 
<< While we were pressing forward to seize this peace-break- 
er, we fouhd there were other things which he could break 
vnth equal dexterity. For no so<mer did their sculls come in 
contact with his sword, than two or three of them felt its 
force. I alone stood undismayed ; and in a moment when I 
beheld himbome from his guard by the weight of his sword, 
I rushed forward and delivered him into the hands of the of- 
ficers of justice, who but for me might have endeavored to lay 
hands on him in vain.'* << Vile fiend," said I, springing up 
with haste, << thou liest : retract those words, or by DonQuix- 
otte, I will make thee eat my aword as it were a great pin;'* 
and swung my sword so forcibly as to demolish whole rows 
of pictures, wliich appeared to have been long intimate with 
vol.. IV. 25 
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the « blackness of darkness." This sUrtlecl my. lu^g^nitt i 
who now recognised na^, and, planting himself behind a bttU 
tery of empty pates, launqhed a log of wood ^t me, wbicJs 
fiurtunately escaped me, and cpurteously saluted the %oet o^ 
him who was next me. I now discovered them aU to beloiw 
IQ the ^ motley crew" who had apprehended me the day bm^* 
ibre, aod.now determined not to relinquish, their prey. To 
prevent me from using my sword, they adtanced ia haitlft 
|tf ray, and used every exertion to surround me : but 1 amm 
tinued grappling with them, now and then making their bal4 
SCuUs ring again ; and (he battle would probably hafo bMH 
filt^l to some of the combatants, had they, not been parted ^ 
f gentleman who at that moment emer^d. 



Mr. Editor, 

If a little preaching will add to the utility of your Poly- 
anthos, the inclosed short sermon is at your service, and 
may probably be followed by some better ones, none longer, 
fr^'"* _ Latmak, 

THE MONTHLY LAY-PREACHEFU 

** A dreadful sound if in his ear$ : i& prospen^ the destroyer shiU 
come upon him." j^^,, ^ ^^ 

, In the present age mankind are sufficiently enlighteae4 
and instructed in the necessary and fundamental principle* of 
religion, and do not want knowledge so n^uch as pract^c^ *<• 
lief of tbeir important destinatio^i and employment in tlp| 
country beyond the grave, from whose bourne no huia^ 
traveller haih returned to urge them to better preparation, 
Philoaophers, laymen, women, statesmen, and prelates, in al^ 
the varieties pf genius and talent, have united in proving thft 
necessity of some religion, and in estsblishing beyond contror 
prsy the excellency and truth of the Chrisuan system : a^ 
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^rxdiin our o#ii redoll^tion a whole natfon, powerful, ph)s* 
per6Us, ind nncomrolled, has Mrly tried tlie Experiment of 
Jh\n^ without relJgton> and have discovered the utter im|^«-* 
•ibilitf. 

Let, then, a layman occasionally titge l^pon ]^our recollee- 
tions the great truths and the important pl*iYiciples 6f the re- 
ligion ^u profess^ and persuade you to bebome not hearers 
oniy, but active agents of the dtvhie commaindd. Is it in 
your power to kiH yourselves, to ahtoihilate your existence I 
Can you destroy the immortaSiy of your so^ls ? Miist yoti 
iM exist forever^ whjsther you are willing or not ? If so, 
where, in whit condition, under what circumstances ? Will 
yoQ^ conduct in lifd have any influence upon your feelingtf 
and eonditlMMi bey^bnd the grave I Has the Being who ibade 
)rou dand M thipg^ beside, has he giten you any laws, aiiy 
eomniands? Wh« are they t Ha^6 you obeyed theiia ? Has 
he made himself known to mankind ? Has he offered you e^ 
temal happiness ? Upon what terms ? Have you complied 
with those terms ? For what purpose were you bom ? Why 
do you live ? for what object ? What are your wishes ? If 
they might all be gratified, what would you most dedre ? 
Healths, friends, riches, honors, beloved connexions, learn* 
ing, power, feube, genius, long life, besides these, would you 
deidre any thing else ? Could these alone satisfy you ? Let 
a man possess all these, and be without religion, piety, devo- 
tion, prayer, without God and the Redeemer in the world, all 
would be vanity and worse than vanity. ** ^ dreadfui Mound 
vfottld be in hU ears : in firaafierity the destroyer HfOtUd come 
ufion him** 

This world is not our our abiding place-*our lives hera 
Jtee away like a shadow. Death must assail and overcome 
usj it certainly as we now breathe the air which surrounds 
tis, Nd hdman exertion, nO skill, no wealthy no power, can 
keojl us two hundred years in thh world* Foiir hundfe4 
years hence where sh^ll we be ? how eitist ? in what form ? 
^ith' sensation and consciousness, or without ?*-^Ottr great 
grt^dfathersj where arc they ? Let us look into their cofc 
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fins ! To dust are their bodies returned^— but where are tbej 
-^-annihilated ? Surely not— where then are they I They 
are where we shall be as soon as we pass the gate of deathf 
which opens to us new scenes. Soon after our friends are 
placed in the tomb, we forget them : but are we certain they 
forget us ? Do we know that they are not watching our 
fives and seeing our misdeeds with excess of gnef ? Are we 
sure that eyery bad action we commit, every omtsuon of de- 
votional duties, does not wound them severely, as well as 
highly offend our Maker and Redeemer ? 

Consider these enquiries : and before I shall through this 
medium address you again, let every considerate reader 
write down in his retirement &ir, candid, and impartial an- 
swers. If you disregard these thmgs, it will nevertfaelesa be 
true, whether you believe it now or not, that a drea^fiU §ound 
vfill be-in your ears : in firoM/ierity the dftrwfer 9haUcome 
ufion you. 
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AN ESSAY. 

Ting EXISTENCE OF PAIN AND EVIL IN THE WORLD, BT 
THE PERMISSION OF GOD, IS CONSISTENT WITH BIS Hit 
VINE NATURE AND BENEVOLENCE. 

" Self-love and reason to one end aspire. 

Pain their aversion, pleasure their desire ; 

But greedy that its object would devour, 

This taste the honey, and not wound the flower; 

PleMure, or wrong <»r lightly understood. 

Our greatest evU or our greatest good." bssaj^'ov xav. 

Pain and pleasure are the two grand springs which nfttoK 
puu in motion, to awaken the attention of our souls, and keep 
us cohtioually on our guard against self-love ; and aa the os- 
ly meaos proper to make us attain io the grand ^id ^ eor 
salvatioo. This object is worthy of our msost serious 
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tion ; and it is impossible for us to form a just idea of human 
nature, or of the original constitution of mankind, without in- 
quiring into it << If this world," says the seditious Pyrrho- 
nian, ^ be the work of a Creator infinitely good, why was rvU 
one of the conditions attached to our existence f Wl^ wa9 
it not excluded altogether from the creation I Was it not in 
the power of that infinitely good Creator to provide for our 
bappmess without haiii^ recour^to this fatal expedient; 
and is not tlie actual state of things a direct contradiction of' 
the di?me goodness ?'* 

On this subject mankind have carried their researches to a 
great length. Hence aro^ the error of the Manicheans, 
who, not being able to comprehend that the infinite goodness 
of Grod should permit the least evil to befal us, adopted the 
' idea of anodier God, or seccmd principle, which they sup- 
posed equal in power to the good Deity ; but who, being 
wicked by nature, and opposing the beneficent designs of the 
good principle, was the sole cause of all the evils which hap- 
pen in the world. 

We, perhaps, need not be surprised that some fanatics, e- 
qually ignorant as superstitious, should embrace this gross 
error ; but it cannot be well conceived, how a man of so 
much genius and learning as Boyle should have undertaken 
the defence of an idea so impious and absurd. 

When we reflect upon the nature of man, we ought never 
to lose sight of three things : First, that he is a created be- 
ing, really dependant and limited in his nature ; — ^secondly, 
that he is of a mixed nature, consbting of matter and spirit ; 
—thirdly, that as a reasonable being, capable of deliberating" 
upon his actions, h^ is in a state of trial in regard to thb vir- 
tue ; with power, however, to make use of his H^erty and his 
/ree^wUL It follows, therefore, that as a created^ defiendenty 
and limited being, man is really imperfect ; and we find that 
we want different degrees of perfection, which we consider 
•a^KMsible, and which, we even see to be possessed by other 
and inferior beings. For though man, considered in gener- 
ftlr surpasses all other material beings, yet if we compare the 
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faculties of his body with those of many other aAitnahi we 
shall find that he is much iuferior. He, cannot^lbr example^ 
boast of having the strength of the elephant ; the swiftness of 
the stag } the scent of the dog> nor the acute sight of tke eti^ 
gle ; and though he is as perfect as the idea ^hicb we have 
of his nature requires, we nevertheless discover in him tf 
manifest imperfection, whlcU consists in the compariMNi tfMtt 
we make between him and superior and inferior beingiy wfacii 
we separately examine their respective faciUties. 

But without speaking of this imperfection, is it inpossibl0 
that man, composed oi matter, ahoold have kia sluure of tUdae 
weaknesses and imperfibctioos which are comnton t6 Idm^ 
and to all other animals ? Frotn thb prmciple alone we sbell 
ekarly demonttratcy tl»t he ceuld net be altogether eleitaipU 
ed from evil, and that we ought to admire the wisdoes sntf 
goodness of God, who changes this disadvantage of nature 
into a kind of a blessings and the means of p te cUflu g UB tap- 
pinessi For the same reason, as aaan is mostly composed of 
matter, must he not be subject to a number of accidental ift^ 
dispositions ; to the gradual loss of his faculties, and fiiuUj 
to an entire dissolution ? Nothing is necessary but a fever 
to put the whole fabric in danger ^ a fire may reduce it t» 
ashes I and we cannot, with any sort of foundation^ pretend 
that this imperfect part of man ought to be free from the ins^ 
pression of external causes, or the natural effects of tlie gen- 
eral law. 

But it may be said, the soul, the noblest and most valuable 
part of man, is a pure s[urit, independent of the lawa of mo^ 
tion, and totally distinct from matter. 

This is indeed true, if we consider the^soul by itself; botf 
united as it is with the body, which it inhabitsi directs, ami 
animates, it must by a necessary consequence, be sensible of 
those effects produced by the material part, whether ihmf 
tend to its detriment or benefit Pain and pleasure i 
successively to the soul, what is passing in the body ; 
were not this the case, the former could never watcb 
the safety and preservation of the latter. It is naiuml» tkese^* 
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{bre^ that the soul in thia state ahoiild be equally suscepttblfr 
of pain and of pleasure. 

The souli considered in itself as a spirit) is, nevertheless) a 
created beings and as such> limited and imperfect. As euehj 
onght it to be exempt from sufferings ? Does it not experi<* 
eoce the disagreeable effects of its own wantSi and its insuf* 
ficiency to procure that satisfaction which its imagination 
Qukea it deake ? 

Can a diapesition of this kindf which is unavoidable to ev» 
•ry created being, be exempted from pain and suffering ? Is 
il probable, that Ood, because hp is good, should be obUged 
to change the order of tl^igs, and to secure his creatures 
from the effects and necessary consequences of their exist- 
<ence ? He might have done it, and such was in part the ad- 
mmtagea enjoyed by our first parents before the fall. 

I say in part, because it is evident that this prerogative^ 
however great we might imagine it to have been, did not en- 
tirely secure them from every kind of pain and uneasiness ; 
for though our first parents would not haVe been subject to 
death, or any bfirmity, had they continued in a state of innor 
eence, it is no less true, that even in that state they would 
have had to struggle against their passions, and if this had 
not been accompanied with some difficuhy, there would have 
been no merit in the victory which they might have gained. 
Btt^ what do I say ? The word victory is an absurdity where 
no conflict is supposed. When Eve contemplated the beauty 
of the forbidden fru|t, was she net reidly in a painful situa? 
tion ? This pdn, and this internal struggle, which would 
hare turned to her advsmtage had she courageously resisted, 
were the cause of the miffcrtune which she brought upon 
upon herself, because she yielded to temptation. * 

If in that happy state human nature was subject to a cer- 
tnin portion of pain, what must we expect when man has lost 
that prerogative, qnd is abandoned to wickedness and frailty f 
lo the present state his trial is much stronger, and more 
painful than in the former ; infirmities and death exercise 
their rights over him, and he is obliged to submit with cour^ 
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,age and respect^ U> all their horrors. To these we maj tM 
the great difficulty there is of acquiring and practising the 
moral virtues amidst those passions which are incompatible 
with them ; — that we are obliged to be sober* charitabie, and 
just, while pleasure draws us aside from our duty, and ava- 
rice, discord, and disorder, reign around and tyraniuse over 
us. Such, indeed, is the lot of man in his present state : is 
it strange, therefore, that he should experience evils and wq£* 
ferings in thb world ? And can these evils be considered af 
contrary to the divine goodness, especially when we have so 
many reasons to be assured, that what we suffer serves to trjr 
our virtue, and that we shall find our advantage in it at last. 

I see only one wayof supporting this reasoning, which is» 
to suppose that God, when he created the world, had no oth- 
er intention than that of displaying his infinite goodnessi and 
of rendering bis creatures happy. This idea, I knowi has 
been much followed, but it is neither just, nor founded oo 
any solid principle ; for in that case the least evil which we 
can imagine would have implied a contradiction^ or, to ex- 
plidn myself more clearly, the least evil would have been im-r 
possible, as being contrary to Uie end which God proposes In 
the creation of mankind ; and as it was in his power to have 
rendered his creatures happy without the intervenBoaof pain 
and suffering, had such been his real design, we must be- 
lieve, that evil can serve only as the means of makii^ us ar- 
rive at a happy end. 

The Almighty, says Leibnitz, having before his mind an 
infinite number of worlds, and the power of creating them all 
with the same facilily, chose the present one in preference to 
all others, since he created it. This world, now existiDg, 
was then ttie most agreeable to nature, tlie most worthy <rf 
him, and, in a word, the best of all worlds possible. It being, 
in itself, a large whole, its parts are so closely connected and 
united one with the other, that tlie least thing cannot be de- 
tacbed from it without deranging it entirely. This best ok 
all worlds possible comprehends, besides all the real laws c»f 
motion, the laws of the qnbn which exists between the aoul 
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•ndttolMtyt the ifapedediDiis oC each creatorei and tb0 
geoaral law8> accordiog to which the Creator divided a* 
moagsttben the pcoofs of his grace. 

It appears firom this) that Qod was not bound to remove 
physical or moral eyil^ which waa indispensably and necessa- 
iily attached to thia skttation :-^ appei^ on the contrary, 
tfiat noral, as well as phjwcal efil, entered in some meaatne 
into the plane of his work. We do not* hoiWeter, mean to 
auppoae^ that Qod liad*m<»al evil positi«elf in viewy— m^ he 
only perautted it, sinoe in some meaanre it was atttiehed^ 
the infinity perfisctieiia of creation. • These perfisctioas ele- 
vate the present above 4U possiUe worids ; it is not becuise 
•ain found entrsnce in it, thatit is the most perfect; we only 
mem to say> that sin and moral evil found place m the m^ft 
perfeet-of worlds 3 God inhimaelf did not wish for sin, or 
moral evily consequently, he did not destine anyof hbcrea- 
tores-to be* subject to them* 

The*ieamed hate caltod this argument Opticism, because 
the i»tnci^ of it is, tbMfMs world h the best possiUe of all 
worlds. 

It waa imagined for iome time thai Fppe had adopted ^h» 
eentiment. What gave rise to this eonjeotiure, was the max- 
im opbn^'ii^hieh that poet eatal^i*hed his Essay en Maih 
'« Whatever is, isnght;'' but bo opci^ disavows it in a let- 
ter which he wrote to Racine on that subject, and he declsured 
besides, to his friends in England, that ha had composed the 
above poem before he ever saw tlte writkigs of Leibnita. 
Theldea n^iioh 'we ought tb form of this sentimettt is, that 
every thing whbh exiats b right, according to the ^an p#o» 
posed by God,' when he created the world, sinoe eivory thing 
* that exists is neoeasary and kldispeoadbly attached to the fix- 
jed laws of tho whole of things ; that is to sayi to the geoersi 
lawaof motion; totfabaeof the union between the soUl and 
the body ; and to the particular Uwe of liberty and free-will. 
Certain ignorant persons may think that Leibnitx, byhisar'» 
gument of opticism, wished to dimvow the reality of a future 
and better state afker this lifei but those who entertain aoy 
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idea of thai k^d are misuken ; he speito <xAf of iMm per^ 
ishable w<M*lds which God ha:^ the power to ^eatei the besi 
and most perfect of whiefr,' as he tells ii% H the ^veaeiit. 
bftlhidti #as a Christian) andbetie^ed m ateturoetase oClaa^ 
nortility* 

T6 prettod ihlLt this world is the hM» and meet petfset of 
M possible iroridsy seetos in some tteaBore^ howvfor, to dtf* 
fogase kom she idea of the grandeur and powor^^f tho Al* 
inightfv This argumeot^ ihereisrt, sovmeh boasted of hf 
Hue pftrtlB«DS of Leibt^) tdiBCioses> on the 6rst viewi fbm 
general proof of the weakoebs eotnmon to all httmiii >eaSca» 
big. 

To 'OODicbidey the most jort> and ihd^ed tbo tftAf aiedibd'of 
Miaoniiig phHosophieally vfpon this pobit, appears to bo ttlii 
Mfowiog t Pain and eril roalijr eftist in this wvrtd^ and «H 
do^btedly not withoot the knowledge and pensissioii of ^tm 
Creator. The Batural consequences of this tnsth) oaljMWiwi 
hf long e«perienoey are, Firsit that tbe happineaa ^ mut 
was neither Uie sole Bw lbeprBie^eadofibe^»ciiiea>ii« 
Seoondlyy that God does not permit^ without « just dtmau^ 
tbos^ pdbis and evilSy to which OMnkiiid ate aiAyect in thir 
worldt«««iid|Tbirdlf9 that it does not hekmg to nasi to-ai^i 
tMipt l» rise to that which is ai^naUe only bf Omd* 

If pain and crfit Imm found place in tldo wortd^ wbf- naif 
Ibey not eaist in the osher ? What man><^n set boiffi^ to 1M 
lUtiHe juBtice, which has absolute power to dispense ponisb*^ 
Itoents as Well as rewards ^-^This justice has no bounds, 
aineoinw^of the divine benediotions are Ilfflli6dc BeJMea^ 
what n^rtal can comprehend the extent of the obligadono 
WhMihhO'is wider to the Oeity, or tbe enonnitf of tbi^^ftillia 
be hasiofltttadtted f WUi the unbeliewN* dare to pr ei bftt^ 
)iKwn to the 8t7Pft«ifK Bbino I Ought he not mkH »pt^»f^ 
laatdiwttsel&bcfaeerHfsi, and treaiblo f 
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SINaVLAR INSTANCE OF INFATUATION. 



A vAvit» qf B«rlia had acGonfMiaQd wune ot hb 
pamons lA the house of ^, SMofW who ftaanmied th|B chsmcitf 
of a &>rtu|ie-teUer ; and having di9d)liged lam hy eKfveaaiiig 
acoBidoftof hiaatttthofellow* ottt of («Y«ii^|fb prophime4 
Aatthtaiaaft should dboo a acaffaUL Thisittoinadiofliallo 
^tle impreesioii at ^ time, Imt afiiervajcds reciirred often to 
iMs xa^9^pipf creatoro's memory, aad foeeame <^vei]F day 
Biore trovbiesome to his imaginatioii-- \ft leogUi the idi^^ 
haiwted him mind ao ia^easaatiy, that he was rendered pep- 
fBCtif unseeable, and could no longer endure life. r 

He^ould hMie pat himself to death %ith hU dwo haad#» 
hidhetnot been deterred bgr thenotioB» that Qod Alii»gb|f 
aaver forgave .sukide. He ripolved therefcH^ to coasstit 
mnr^fi that he might be deprived of iile by the hands <if 
jMioe; aad mingling a seatimeBtof benevolence with tfie 
ermri^ of hi% j^itention, be reflected, that if he murdepetl e 
gMiw» person he naight poeaiblf send a sout to helL To a«- 
jf^ this 'he deunmned to murder a child, 'who could not 
teve Qomwitted aiBjr ain^ but djmg ui imwceace, would gd 
immediately to heaaren. He actually nmrdered an infimt of 
Ue mailer's* Such was the strange account this inistuat^d 
oaealuie gave on hie trial; a«d thus the random prophecy 
fimredthe cause of iu own compktioik 



. THE DSATH OF CHARLB8 IX. OF FRANCE. 

Oi all the iratruetsve lesaoaa hunnui nature can present to 
tho miodi that of a bad man at the point of deadr is oertainly 
tho:,moBt imiiaesslve. 

The eloquent but unfisetpnate Doctor Dodd has^drawoiiie 
inetnre of an unhappy wr^ch just at that awful moment, in 
a most masterly and pathetic style ; and hwtory aflbrds us a 
Tariety of instances of a similar nature ; but none which I 
^ye hitherto met with strikes the mind with so just a sens^ 
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of the apprehetistve terrors which attend a giiMty coincicnce, 
as the description Dr. Cayet gives of the death-bed pangs 
\iiiiich tormented that roodster of bigotry and cruelty Cbati^ 
IX. which I shall extract <from that judicious autfaor. 

The wgular death of that niisguided prince, says his hist 
torian, wa$ regarded by bis cotemporaries as a renmrkable 
instance of divine justicfe; andtheman^ who had.been.thA 
neans of spilling the blood of seventy ttouaaod of bis Mlow« 
creatures,* found Ms own buntiag from all the veia8» in an 
unheard of and surpriung manner 

Charles, two days before his death, having caHed for Maat? 
xille, his chief physician, and, compUining of the pains ha 
auflbred, enquired if it were not possible that he, aodao ma^ 
oy otber. physiotans in his realaas, could contrive toalAevials 
bb disorder; «' for I am," said the wretched aoftrer^ ^ci*t 
eOy and horribly tormented T^ To which Mazzille replied, 
^ that whatever had depended on them had been tried, but 
that, in truth, God alone could be the sovereign physician in 
auch complaints." '^ I believe thi^ what you say i^ true,^ 
^aifi the king, ^ so draw from me my large cap, that I may 
try to rest." MasztUe obeyed the ordm' and then w i liidf e w, 
desiring dX^ exeept the nurse and two of bis attendants, to^ 
the same. The nurse, ^gued with watching, atiempiei 
likewise tQ repose, but die sighs and groans oi the tomtted 
monarch prevented hfit froi^ doing it, 'and, going tatbe be^ 
side, she attempted to soothe his affliction ; when the kin^ 
exclaimed, in half-broken sentences, wluch weneiotefTupted 
by the violent of hi9 grief, '< Ahi my dear nurse, ay .beloved 
woman, what blood 1 what murders ! Qh, I have foUmred 
wicked advice 1" (This he said, allu^og to the infl^^iiat 
the q^een had oyer him, and the shocking cruelties tiiat bad 
been committed at her instigation.) ^'Qh, my Godi.pai> 
don me, and be merei&L I know not. where! am, thtf 
have so perplexed and agitated me. How mU all this end 2 
What shall I do i 1 am lost, lost for ever !"> 

* Alluding to the ptassacre on St. Bartholomew's di^. 
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This pitthetio exclaiiiatioii receired tbe fioUowing veplj 
fmm the ^rmpftthixing atceadant : *^ Sire, be the murders oa 
those who/bf^etf you to order them ; your msjeaty coold«BQ( 
help it ; aad since you nerer wiltingly consulted, and now 
regret them, belieyediat God will never impute them to 
you. Ah ! for the honor of God cesse this weeping I" Hwrr 
ing swd this, she rose for a handkerdiief; for the long was 
drenched in tears } and Charles, tiOung it gently from hei^ 
subdued his grief, and promised to endeavour to repose. 

What an impressive lesson may be derived from the . ago- 
niatng sufferings of this afllicted monarch I and what an in- 
smietiye page must it be conudered fiE>r the perusal of the 
jTOung, the gay» and the Ucaitious I How mu^ viae shrink 
appalled before the alarming scene ! and how nrast virtne 
ieel the reward of her own exalted actions ] 



DETACHED THOUGHTS 

OK 

BAD TEMPER. 

Trbrk seems to be, widi persons of Bl nature, an opinion 
urMch flow persons who have no evil passions to hide, will al- 
low*-^ That'a man of good sense and quick parts is of a bad 
temper, and that a man of bad temper is generally a man of 
abilities.'* Never was a more erroneous idea, fatal to the in- 
terests of society, and palpMy false in principle. A friend 
vemarked to me the other day, while conversing on this sub- 
ject, that he had observed through a kmgand laborious l^e, that 
those who have possessed abilldes, honesty and integrity,'have 
aaoatiy possessed good hun^, the general result of an un- 
guilty mind. 

It is not sense in Acasto te find fault with every thing a- 
nother man does ; such a propensity springs from ill-nature, 
and a desire t<f raise himself by a {Mtifbl expedient. It does 
pot denote ability to decry the want of abilities in others, as 
fhis is too often a scheme to prevent the world from saying 
^ same of him. 
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Ma4 menaiidibol^ says' RfnbtfMCaky 9m tm9^ tibix^ 
dffoughihcmecliiiin^f their humor; (hiia» if mi UlsiatiivtA 
persoD is dissented b<^in adebaiC) aa^he caooewr imag* 
ina himself wrongf be sets his aniagonMt dovn for a fbol^ lit* 
Ue sQ^iecung that the company fastens the spm^ cap upa^ 
himself with more propriety* 

An ilVtempered person is moisUy giv^n to s)a»dei!, %d4 
knowing the intemparance of his o vn tbo%hts soeks ibr Udr 
den maaningsi never meantr* 

He sees more devils than all heU caD hold : 

his Offfences are seldom fbngiveB) as they are gi^iMfsUy vwsa 
the offspring of the heart than the head. 

All the heroes vho possessed a bad lemfmv have b^t 
villains of the blackest die^ as Marinsi Sjdla, DiQD^au% Ma» 
jmiaot Tiberips, ^c. &c. 

All the most valuably conspicuous per^ns vrere to tbe con- 
trary, as Socrates, Epaminondas, Cymon, Aristides, Alezan- 
der, Caesar, Plato, VirgU, Ad^spn, Henry Vth, Edward Vltk^ 
Montaigne, Goldsmith : but iliey are innumerable. 

Openness and candor have been mistaken by subtfewd de* 
ttgningmen, forwantof capacity, not knowing |faatboiietly 
and honor Ave tV surest proofii of profound visdan. 

Acasto calls him veak and fickle wko changes his opfno^ 
not regarding that an alteratiaii of circum^ances will cause 
an aUotation of s^timent. Tty» Portuguese have a fine prov 
a?b on tlvssuhjjectv^ Tha wise inaa changes UaofinkmoAen, 
the focd naver/? 1^ is never more wrong than in tabnn- 
sners ; he falls obstinacy, firmness ;•— cunning, depih ;--«« te- 
aifitance to the charitable feeUags, a reaoiluU^not to be im- 
posed upon. 

The will of aa ill-natured man i^ his law ; his fist is his 
Ipg^; he is generally envious, avavicious, a^ays tyrannical, 
ambitious, and contemptuous; nwMily ungrate6d^ iUibenilt 
passionate, ai¥^ ti^eai^rous ; a bear in soQiaQb aad npMkie 
his family. . 

He is seldom a friend io any one, not even lo himselCff kii 
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own miseiy not bektg problMutical) he renders all around 
Jum as miserable as himself, 
iie dies detested, and b llteraHy hissed out of the world. 



FOR ras poLTJirrBos. 
THE FREEBOOTER. 

ttit versus Rank ; the French Mareschal in the wrongs Box* 
A FACETIOUS Abb6 had engaged a box at the Opera, from 
which *(after being seated,) he was rudely turned out by a 
certain Mareschal of France. He brought hb action in a 
court of honottr^ he began thus : — ^* It is not of Mareschal 
Turenne, who took so many towns ; of Suffrein, who took sd 
many ships; or of Crebillon, who took Minorca, that I hsCve 
to complain ; bqt il is of that Mareschal who took my box at 
the Opera, aiid never took any thing eUe tn the whole course 
ofhislife.^' 

Virtue*. 
Virtaea, like essences, lose their fragrance when exposed. 
They are sensitive, plants that will not bear too fkmiliar ap- 
pfoaches. 

Reserve. 
The reserved man should bring a certificate of his hon^ 
c«Qr into company, before he is adimtted to take his chair. 

Pascal, 
^ See,'* says Pascal, << the absurdity of mankind. Many 
have believed ia the miracles of Vespasian, who have ap« 
peared to give no credit to those of Jesus Christ." 

A SimUe. 
Those who ouiSite their incomes by splendor in dress or 
epuipage are said to. resemble a tovm on Jire^ which %hine9 
hy that which deatf^yt it 
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The BUivng qf Indefitndenee* 

A sovereign, in a progress through his kingdom, was in* 
formed, in one of Kis capital towns, of a sidgular fact^ < That 
one of the inhabitants, a man of seventy years old, had oeTer 
been without the walls.* The man was called to the king^ 
and, being poor, obtamed a pension ; but upon the foDowlog 
provision,— that he should forfeit his pensioo if ever he set 
foot out of town. But here, even custom could not p^revail 
over love of liberty. The man did not conthrae kmg at ease | 
bis continement became insupporuble, and he loat his penaioD 
in six months. 



^MortalUie9 Memorandum.^ 
By Rachel Speght, piihliabe4 in 163 L 

<< The Mariner y which doth assay to passe 
The raging seas into some forraigne land, 
Desireth much to ^ve his voyage ended^ 
And to arrive upon the solid sand. 
All creatures with desire doe seeke for resti 
After tUey have with labor beene oppress 

The FUgrim^ which a journey undertakes, 
Feeding bis fancie with exoticke sights, 
Deemes not his way much irksome to hu Bntfy 
Because his paine is mixed with delights : 
For tis his joy to thinke upon that day 
When he shall see the period of his way. 

Men are as Sailort in this irksome life, . 
Who at the haven always cast their eye $ 
As PUgrinu wanderiAgin an uiii;puilh land ^^ 
Theft whQ is h« that wiU not mh «i dye I 
And he, whom Gh>d by death doih aoomftst cally 
is in lAjF Bund the happiest wight of jUI/' 
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Fragment qf a Ckbie$e B&ikid. 

In Tidn b the fein«le*ft apartnwiit faiaccesalble to public 
yitjf : if irrcgaltrkjr finds its way bto it» the news of itapreads 
&r and wide with rapidity ; itis a fire, of which those who 
•re not near enough to see the flaraes> are sure to percei?o 
the smoke. 

Employinent is the guardian of female innocence : do not 
ttUow women time to he idle< let thekn be the first dresie4 
and the last wwlressed all the year roimd. 

No in-doer iiotisehold work is repugnant to a ittodest and 
sensible woman. Hie shuttle and the n^dle are only the oc^ 
occupation of Iwr^Jeiaaiie f the naatnena of her house is the 
work of her cares ; and it is her glory, either to attend a skk 
person, or to prepare a repast 

The pearls and precious stones, the silk and gold, with 
which a coquette so studiously bedecks herself, are a trauspar* 
ent vambh, which makes all her defects the more apparent* 

A hopeful reliance a femily has on a young girl with car*' 
mine lips and painted cheeks ! The more she resembles ap 
idol} the less will be the number of her worshippers. 

J^om the Qretk. 
Once IJLnow in maddening hour 
I own'd your beauty's magic power. 
And praisM those eyes of liquid blue» 
Those lips which sham'd the morning's hue^ 
The golden locks whose 4avy flo# 
Shaded those rising hills of uiow. 
Tou each ardent wish repressM ; 

ITou continued still reproving, 

StiU I wooM and still was loving. 
Still to you the sigh addressed. 



Now, alas I what chaBgea rise 1 
MaikyO«^-i^Me»fMM:h bcaRtty Biea j 
TiMO) four.fliiiai feoi at tat 
Gga»taaio.ti>giap<r fer thetiaalf 
YOU tr. 37 
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. AgelMltlMRQIiibttUJOflCiSglOOBtl 

CeMes those luret to tpread forbear; 
VaiQ that studied drets^ and care ;< 
Others tempt ; Tm not pf those 
Who seek the thorn, and leave the rMe. 

As, Veous, late you mssM jroor bof , 
And aaxbus soiighi where he had suairMi 
MOne kSas,'' foki fuied,^ 111 gite with jof 
To hink #he lumra wiere Copid'l Utid.** 

Give me the kiss ;— -for see he lies 
In the dark heaven of Rosa's eyes ; 
br bid my Rosa's lips bestow 
The kiss, and yours I will forego. 

ji literary Blunder. 
One oi\hQ%t famed li/enut, a country sculptor, was 
to engrave on a tombstone the following words— 

^ A virtuous womkn ii a clt)wn to her husband.' 
But the stone being small, he engraved it-^ 

^ A virtuo\is wotnan is 5«^ to her husband.^ 



Philiflf Jitng- of Macedon. 
He once happened to fall to the ground, when engaged a 
some gymnastic exercbes. As he rose he observed the im* 
pression of his body in the sand — ^^ Heavens,'' .^ried Pfaili|% 
^ bow a small a space hath nature allotted y>,ii8^ aod yet v# 
are vain enough to deure to command the vi^v<;Mft»" 

On the eve oftllMl tWteJQ tWM e mm^ lv«M«^tMl^t|afty were 
preparing to aMcit th^4Metfl>hMMfl«, ^dttfi^^it^ib aH diow 
oceupationswhiitt meM^fMil MriRMVMflilM^'^lled iridt 
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ietpHmim^ u4 each bmb MtmMHwit |ib lellofv^i^ 
dierwithfiurllopefr#f Tiatflii|r» Ota^mm ^bmhmM%Cymej 
who beheld this great commouon with an iDdiffereneet aaft 
iDteDftibility to the interests o£ mankind, which he called phi- 
losophyy was led by curiosity to visit the camps, as an wi« 
COOcerped spectator, in order to observe the diFcrent emo- 
tions and behaviour of so many people, who were oow pre- 
paring for a great and important engagement. In the Mac- 
edonian camp, where his character and person were not 
|M)own,'he was ptopped by the guards, and conducted to PhU^ 
id's tent. The king expressed surprise at a 3tranger*s pre- 
fuming to approach hia camp ; and asked, with HeverUf) 
iivhether he came as a spy ?-— *< Ves," said Diogenes, «^ I am 
come to spy your vanity and ambition, who thus wamonly se^ 
vour life and kingdom to the hazard of an hour/' 

D^nUion qf Gratitude. 

At the institution of the Deqf and Bumb^ in the street of 
the Observatory, No. IIS, Paris, a question was put to a pu» 
pil of the Abb^ Sicard, which would have puzzled any other 
person to have immediately resolved, though possessed of the 
perfect use of both his ears and his tongue, yet was instantly, 
«nd elegantly ans^red, in five words, l)y one who never en- 
jo^d the use of either.— What U gratitude f The mbmort 
Of thx heart. 

Immortality. 
VThat is immortality that man should court it, as the untu* 
aored virgin ilea to him who bears away her heart ? ihix he 
^lioitid graap at every arrow that swiftly winnows through the 
•aiTy to preserve the semblance of his being, wlien the natural 
term of life shall be expired. He sees the column rising to 
Ae clouds, but to say that io-n few short years such a man, 
or auch a hero» once lived oo earth. Short as the measure is 
wbich compl^s our daya^ man Ibndly courts the looksK>f the 
giL^g crowd, to live a little season in its memory. Ha 
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tCbpsnot beie, bm tal% 4dm« liu penibMB-lHrk Cmmb dl. 
the troubM «OMti «ii4fimkk a mdL ID laae^ 



Memory, 

Oh ! Memory, how I rcycre that steady lustre whkh fcr 
ever emanates from ^ thee, and sweetly daszles my cvcff 
sense. When at midnight I stretch my wearied limbs apoo 
my couch} and the J amp but faintly glimmers od the hearth} 
thou, memory, fondly usurpest tlie empire qf my brain, and 
lummonest to my aid the diatunt much-loved friend; the 
pastures of the spring, or of some distant land ; the ways e( 
armies, and of ^rorlda. Till age shall dim my sight, and 
with an imperious sway role over my hndn, let me be to thee 
one of thy fundest children ; kt mc contemplate the storied 
^e, trace the sculptured urn, or the historic page* Wlule 
I can calmly view the shocks of time, memory, kindly aaust 
sDe ; and when dmi sbak iaU me, let me, tba eosuiagmo^ 
ment, yield ^ tty breath in tranquil slumbers 

itow to makt a Shift, 
A woman, brought lately before a magistrale in England, 
charged with stealing a sheet, defended herself by sajang 
<( her mistress ordered her to p«t coe out tn the wash, sii4 
make a Mfiifi with the other/' 

^ghly imfiortant to the PubUe» 

A l^hrerpool paper informs us that the in&mt aenof Bfe. 
Pole Tilney Long Welleeley is to he christened by the nnie 
of WUliaia Richard Arthur Pole Tilne]^ I^<»S WeUeriey U* 
J^ong epough 19 all conscience. 

Lo9t Lakom, 
;.P. Buche^ who died in 1807, had printed' at Par^ in 
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1801, a Mtodogiie of hb ymUmm yaliiiiliiiiiii wbicb im 

In Mio 99 ToU.— quarto 7 Tol8.«4)CUvo 71 Tol8>-4tMleo* 
imo 138 volt^^-eigbteens 15 Tds^— total 550 tola, 
ireiy inugptficant works; but sdtl remarkable for the dia- 
jimj of a courageous industry not to bo represiod hf dis- 
fndte, bf expeoae, or neglect. 

Mfiigram on the Death qf I$aae Eeedf the great' Book^eoU 

lector. 

^, Reader, from these four lines take heed> 
And mend your life for my sake. 
For yon must die like Uaae Reed^ 
Though you r^cf till your eyeeache. 

JS/iign9fiu 
A woman broke her neckf so iate deereed i 

The neighbors piteously bewail the harm. 
^ Ah," cried the husbaod, ^ friends, 'tis sad, indeed, 

« But yet, alas ! it might have been her arm.** 

^ Mw Boote. 

« These boou were never made for me, 

They are too short by half; 
I want them long enough, d'ye see, 

To cover all the calf.*' 

« Why sir," said Las|, with stifled laugh^ 

« To alter them I'll try ; 
)lot if they cover all the fn^f^ 

They must be Jive feet high.** 

A ndddHmg Pun. 
Balph to the tidlow-chandler w«nt, 
On teazing Mr. Wick quite bent. 
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o Tli« c^nitoft I kat Imi4 «C yM . * 

Were v| If <jr bidi— *i» ^qr ttWi 

Indeedi w, I'm not jokiog-" 

«< Pray did they not burn blight enough ?** 
Replied the son of kitchen stuff, 

With many a hem fimd tputter : 
« What was the fault, sir ? please to say ; 
P^rl^aps they flAr'd tooia^i away, 

For sometimes thoy will gutter." 

" Why no," said Ralph, « that's not ^ gase,* 
Whose muscled of his serious face ' 

Grew eVery moment stronger ; 
« Thfey to the middle burnt fulV well : 
B«t now, if I the £afltf must tell, 

They would'n't ttten bvrn longer l** 
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SgLMCT SMArTEJ\rC£S. 

The unfortunate well know the prodigious difference 
which exists between the contemplation of an evil, however 
well-founded such i^pprehensions may be, . and the x:onYictron 
of its reality. 

Do nothing in the moment of wrathr^unleif y(Mi^ would put 
to sea in the midst of a tempest* 

Take care ne?er to shew your mind otherwise than 'mJmU 
dre€ih'^4inlee$ its dishabille be adjusted with all the care and 
decorum requisite to render it interesting and elegant. 

Falsehood goe^.Qp one leg oply---truth upon two. 

An indiscreet man is like an unsealed letter. Every body 
inay read him. 

Idleness has no ocfvoca^^— but many /H^it^t. 
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THE DUKE'S FEAST. 

tProm Mr. Elton's Tales of Ronunce.] 

Thx moon had sfmk in clouds ; a tterm was nifl^ • 

And, cMf lo^veb ctaae scatteting do the bkst i 
The Merchant itnttid hiiA toiiki'd a& assioiis tftf 
As yet teftree half the forest fatngch was past | 
While mingUng with the gloom a deeper dread, 
The passing thuilder MN ib munaiirs o'er his head. 

The steed ^ifiKik wildlua niOedaiM^^ Itf^vmd. . 
The otlr^auHi oM ro^d Jroafkig iti tie .gide i9 
And pines their l^rtaOhes iM0p*4 iolii'<MshiBf leimd ; 
Drear clos'd the darte<saa eti tl^e lightbiDg pale ; 
When through the forest breaks a light from high. 
Shone distanti as it lieete'd, a Watch<4ower tn the.-sky* 

With livelier cheer the traTeller wound the ^lade. 
Till climhiKg slo¥r the dark lull^ hanging st»ep, 
Th' illuminated.tunrets he sunrc^df 

l^Tbose light had glinrnerM thm'thosie fbiiesis U^ ; 
Beneath a stately castle's walls he stood, 
That, flank'd with 16% lowers, o^^ertopp'd th' inferior WwH. 

Beaide the gate ihis hung a brafeen horto $ 

T'he pediment was gravM with gokku scmH ; 
^ Here food andahelteir wait the wretch forlorn, 
«« Who owns the treaMire of a grateful MMrt.** 
The Merchant to his lips that horn applied. 
The hollow mountain^|;leaa tb^^oboid for and WMh* " 

Straight quitlsdllg atreaka ilkme the granite wMs, 
From many.a gUdiig torch reAtet^iitight ; •' 

Shrill ring the gates | expand the tapestried haUs^ 
Aavi btoemifc yagei ifuids hta stepa tright I 
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With busy hands &robe the way ^woiti g«eat> 
And lave in te|^d streamii and clothe in downy 



Thei\ce o'er a smooth mosaic floor h^ trea4% 

Of greenest marble is the vast saloon $ 
A crystal lamp its chequering lustre sheds. 
As o'er some imHey shines the ahadM 
The figuv^d arras waves, and on his sight • 
Sudden a presencenwim hblrslaib a hlas^ «f fight 

His foot go cuaUoD n^M of dotb of geld» 

One sal beneath a purple cMMipy : 
His clustering locks hi raven blackness rotf d, 
Pale was Ma hnliow cheA, like fire hb ^yo ; 
In ekiak of ermki^d orkason he was dad ; 
But rueful was his nian ; his s«m1# was aad. 



Knights in giy green appeared ; ttd ckd in rose 

Sas ladies young with pearly-braided hair ; 
The duke Onulphus from his throne arose. 
And plac'd the Merchant in a golden chair ; 
Full oppoMte the duchess thion'd was seen ; 
Soft was her peniive smilei aM chaate her modest mien. 

But cik I bow tempting fair ; her hasei.eye 

Swam dark in beaming languishment of hue ; 
Her smooth and jetty browi were archM on high, 
Her shading lashes lengtb^'d enthe;new ; 
The crimson of her cheek rose mantling whrm, 
A lucid robe scarce veil'd her lightly loimded 



None may Oiat bosom's orb'd luxuriance teH, 
As marble firm, and dazzling as the snow ; 
The gator's heart, while soft k rose and -MV 
Beat with a like pulsathm to and fro I . ^^ 

And oh! the mmsture of Use. scarlet Up, 
That closed these peariy teeth, it had bcsp heavm^to ai^ 
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Apart she sat dhtinguishM from the resty 

A tiolet mantle fMti her shooIdersJowM ; 
A zone of diamonds graspM her thrd^^^ Hreast^ 
And on her tapering fingera rtiUea glow*d ; 
Oems quiver'd in her ears ; and round her head 
Gathered in braiding gold the jetty tresses spread. 

Mere gae^ AttMin; nor the lady's gtze 

DisdK^d to matt and mingle whb ills o#ti ; 
At once hisMood was kMM ki il Wa^ 
His pulses thrbbbM with tamuhs ftt mdmowh ; 
^^lush'd was his ebceli> and humid were his eyes^ 
And every nenro wastiHilN ^ 



But still, wMM'ef lie tUfnM* his eye^aiidek 

The duke's stehi gluice wooldiMem to read-his aenl^ 
Then througk^ His iMMut wMid icy tttiDts gfide> 
TiU once again her gSM electric stole 
On his attracted gaze, and once again 
The guilty fiaiAes were shot though efery sMvtrfflf f^h 

Now to tfr^ tfumpet's rilrer soui^d behidd 

The banc^net servM ; the golden beakers ^tdne t 
The viands rieh at« plf d in massive gold, 
Reddens in golden cups the sparkling wine ; 
The merchant swims in bliss ; the dnke demands 
A health, and courteous gives the goblet to his hands. 

Then smtlhig bends the guest his whlifiil'eyes 

To that ftir duefaess, when the goblet fclls 
^rom his slacft grasp ; what sudden' horroH tise ! 
What ghastlf spectacle his sight appalls ! 
In her white hand she held a human scuIIy 
A page stood by with wine, and fiUM it to the fuH. 

^he bows, and Hfte It to her smiling lips, 

But het smooth brow is ruflled by a ftt)wn j 
TOt. tv. M ... 
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Tears drop into the draught ; and, ^hile she sips. 
O'er her btgh-heatiii^ breast nm trkkling down. 
The merchant on Onulphas tum'd Ms look ; 
Again that eagle eye his breast with lightning sCrook* 

HI fiu^d the trmveller through that horrid feast, 

Tho' perfames breath'd, and music warbled roBiids 
Full glad was he when alltha banquet ceas*d, 
Fain would he fly from that enchsiiMd gtoond ; 
But now those bloonuug boys the ti»chea bowji 
And his reluctant steps ascend the jasper stair. 

The ptomes of oattioh nodded ^'er the bed» 

Thattttogd by sUver eagles iHt>pp*d on high i 
The velvet curtains gkxwM with deepest rod | 
And wav'd. the walls with pieuir'd tapestfy f 
Large as the life appeared those shadosa bagbtt 
Their stately forms mov'd slow to every breeze of night 

There from#ie book of Tuoy was wrought the caloy 

Here Helen smiled at Meoelaus' aide t 
There look'd she back, while fer the bellying sail 
In flight ccmvcy'd her o*er the railing tide i 
Here her white arms tabid th' adukems boy^ 
And there she wailing sees the gathering flamea of Troy. 

There too the mighty Agamemnon bled 

Within the ottrble bath, by ruffian swonl^ 
Here was the feast by GiyUmnesQra spread^ 
The gay adulterer gracM the regal board s 
There his good bbde the stqm Oresies dMW, 
And o'er a mother's corse his veiling mantle threw. 

His arms in musing thoiaght the merchant folds» 
And, touchM with sadness, views the storied walb ^ 

When sudden he a gilded niche beholds, 
As with slant gleam the laix^ reflected fellas 
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Within the akhe two glooimng tapers bum, 
Whose fliokeiing light sbows dim an alabaster urn. 

Who mtkf the stranger's shuddering anguish painty 

When in tiiat vaae he hx^'d, and saw enolos'd 
A hmnaii heart I— with rtsing horrors faint 

He sought his couch ; and lay, hut not reposed ; 
When clang'dtiiedoon; andlo! the didce-^who tod 
That lovely daaae, her locks disherell'd torn her head. 

That heart with, myrrh and cassia balm^d, he took, 
And to her U|ia with c^u ffte o m mockery raised ; 
That heart aba kisa*d| while he with searcfaa^ kwk 
On her fluah'd cheek unalterably gaxM : 
Then, while her sobbing breast rose heaving hs^ 
The vase was dos'dy and they from forth the chamber ptfss'd. 

Up sprang the traveller when the morning broke. 

And left the chamber with a beating bresM ; 
The Duke encoumering sa^'d, and gracioDs spoke. 
And ask'd if sweet hta-fi^pp^^oft his rest; 
Basilius bow'd the knee, but frankly said, 
How that his breast was scar'd, and terrified his bed. 

Stem smil'd his host, and led him where a room 

Was rich with punting, g^, anddiony : 
Without the caaement roses wreaih'd their Moon, 
' And woodbines droop'd in clustered canopy : 
Its blossomM boughs the myrtle green entwin^, 
And orange-trees with sweets iBq;>regBated the wbid 

Bare needle-work the coloured hangings wove, 
The ulken scenes did loyal loves display : 
Knights in their helmets wore the gage of love. 
Or at the feet <^ damsels courteous lay : 
But all was stBly gloom ; what seemM a bed 
Xtose ondtm^uh an arch, with sable pall overspread* 
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Unseen the harp Utw«h'4 1 tto wfaiklllMf tiale 
The luftQiMftfrmt wd diiok iMiba^fVM^ 
Slow to the merchant's thought the momeota watte. 
Till roar the dakein sUaace from hia aeat | 
That sable ^1 he rtts'd, and pmntoig itood ; 
The azure couch Uush'd red-*- it waa thealain of Meed ( 

Then prajr'd the trembMng metchaftt to depart, 

Thft gor^aoiia misery akhaiM an Ma hrtte $ 

The mystic drinking-acuU ; th' embalmed hearl. 

The purple honror of tha aeevat siaiD l««- 

((Lo! hfra,"OMlphiwcriad»«>myMdalb0«Mrf 

. ^ And hava my caoaort ckspM her guiky pavaaMmr. 

^ likt thee, my gueet, ha caught the roting ghmee 

^ Of Resimimd, and hnr^i her to her shame | 
^ I saw ; I found them in their sinful trance, 
«< And quanah'd in blood the barb'rous ingrata'a iama ; 
« It is the will rfhtaven that I sheold be 
^ The stUUvangteg acoMge of her i 



^ This earbonde timi on osy finger giowa ' 

^ Waa aeee a Aimg aarpaiit% p wm iaua ajfie t 
<< Thus did an Arab sage bis night's repose 
^ Requite, of necromandc potency t 
<( For still, when woman's fidth would ga aairay, 
^ This modest jewel palea ita bright and aangaiae ray. 



<< And still, wbaoe^ her thoughu to vice inelina, 
^ That cup is bvanght to medVlne her offbnce ; 
^ And tears of rage then mingle with her wine, 
** Would tbey were chaiig^dto tears 6f peniteoee f 
<< I may not dare, till she be chastD add true, 
<< So wam'd by holy dreanls, remit the )M9tiaoco due; 

^ Now goin poMsa T he aaid, and akapM^ Wmaan^ 
WUh«mmMH»attraM; IhegavaaunWdilif nrngi 
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TlM gntifU itteKhaot to tbe Muldk-tpn^ : 
Pensive he left the castle walls ; but thence 
He bore a wiser beartt and firmer innocence. 



THE PILGRIM OF SORROW. 
I. 
« Ob) ask notf old hermk, whf hkber I stray ; 

< Bat fpmatf geode father, my lowly request : 

< See the beauties dTsuininer— they soon will away, 



And ere kmg shall the Pflgtim of Sorrow find rest. 



U. 

< In the vale I espied thee ; I saw thee in prayer, 
* While the sun in the west illum'd thy pale face ; 

< I marked thy bright cross, and thy thin, breezy faafr. 

< And now in thy aspect mild pity I trace. 



in. 

« Here let me dwett with tbae, reside fai thy cell, 

< Make thy rushes my death-bed, and under thine eye, 

< Ere I rise wkh kind asgels, lew waxtrmntfu'eweU ! 
€ Oh 'tb happy, moil kappy for wretches to die ! 



IV. 

< But, man of the forest, Religion's mild son, 

< Why I mourn, start, and tremble, seek never to know ; 
« For swift-footed Plagues at my heels long have run, 

< Deri^ng the tears of the fountain of Woe« 

V. 

< The sands of the lea and distresses of life 

« N6 mortal can 9«inber> no language diMOtre ; 

< In the mom we have joy ; noon's molested by strife ; 

< And (pvening imposes vcxatioix.aiid cfure. 

VI. 
* Qor lOQft turn from dvty, our daughters to shame ; 
« And Ike tengiie that vows deeply is often fiM%wom. 
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* Truth prores a tluD vmoo »-4klsc»^ fidseis ber name ; 

< And she takes the vile garb iHikb e^«i StawlerJiaft worn. 

VII. 

* Oh, mjr heart's sorely burthen'd ! — ^Dear Father, thine aid; 

< Fierce thoughts of distraction are fillmg my mind !*-— > 
He enter'd the cell, on his knees lowly pray*d, 

And to heaven his devotions were borne by the wind. 

VIII. 

In silence and sadness Jie wasted eackdsfy 
His eye often moisten'd, and oft heav'd his bit^sst ; 
And ere suouner's beauties were swept all awsf. 
In a grave near yon willows the Pilgrim ibwd rest 

GENIUS, AN ODE. 
I. I. 
Makt there be who, thro* the vale of life, 
With velvet pace, unnotic'd softly go. 
While jarring discord's inharmonious strife 
Awakes them not to woe. 
By theia unheeded, carking cai«, 
Green ey'd grie^ and dull deqwr ; 
Smoothly they pursue their waft 

With even tenor, and with equal breatk ; 
Alike thro' cloudy, and thro* sunny 4af i 
Then sbk in peace to death. 

U. T. 
But ah ! a few there b^ whon^ gri^fr 4cvonr, 

And weeping woe, and disappointment ke^i, 
Rejuning penury, and sorrow sour, 
And self-consuming spleen* 
And these are Genius* fav'rites ; these 
Know the thoughtptbron*d mind to please, 
. And from her fleshy seat to draw 

^To realms where Fjajicy's golden orUts roll, 
Disdaining all but 'wildcring rtf^^^'^ Um^ 
Th^ captivated soul. 
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III. t. 
Genius, ftom thy stirry thraoey 
High above the bonimg zone, 
In radiant robe of light arrajr'di 
Oh hear the plaint by thy sad fav'rite made, 

His melancholy moan. 
He teDs of scorn, he tells of broken vows. 

Of sleepless nights, of anguish-ridden days, 
Pangs that his sensibility uprouse 

To curse his being, and his thirst for praise. 
Thou gav'st to him, with treble force to fieel. 

The sdng of keen neglect, th^ rich man's scorn, 
And what o'er all does in his soul preside 

Predominant, and tempers him to steel, 

His high indignant pride. 

1.3. 
Lament not ye, who humbly steal thro' life. 
That Genius visits not your lowly shed ; 
For ah, what woes and sorrows ever rise, 
IMstract ha hapless head. 
For him awuu no bahny sleep. 
He wakes all night, and wakes to weep ; 
Or, by Ms lonely lamp he sits. 

At solemn midnight, when the peasant sleeps, 
In fev'rish study, and m moody fits 
His mournful vigils keeps. 

II. S. 

And oh ! for what consumes his watchful cul ? 

For what does thus he waste life's fleeting breath ? 
Tis for neglect and pen'ry he doth toil, 

'Tis for untimely death. 
Lo! where dejected pale he lies, 
Despair deiucted in his eyes, 
He feels the vital flame decrease. 

He sees the grave, wide-yawning for its prey, 
Without a friend to soothe his soul to peac^ 

And cheer the expiring ray. 



i 
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III. J. 
By Sa1mo*B btr4 nf movrnfof hmtf ■ 
By gentle Otway's msgk Atttfie, 
By him, the youth, irbd smiM tt de«th^ 
And rashly darMI tcTstop hit viul breathy 

Will I thy pangs proclaim { 
For 8tin to misery cfosely thou 'rt alUeds 
Tho' gaudy pageants glitter by thy idde. 
And far resoimding lattiev * 

What tho' to thee the daaetled milKito boir. 
And to thy posthumotis merit beod them Idif | ' 
Tho* unto thee the mom^h Iddks with twe, ' 
And thou, at thy flashM car, doat nati 
Yet ah ! unseen hehind thee fly 

Corroding angubh, soul-subdoifig paia^- 
And discontent that clouds the faireat tkf t 
A melancholy tndn. 
Yes, Grenius, thee a thousand cares awaits 
Mocking thy deriding state ; 
Thee, chill adversity will still attend, 
Before whose (ace flies fast the sumtteift 1 
And leaves thee all forlorn ; 
While leaden ign'rance rears her head aind taa 

And fat stupidity shakes his jolly sidea^ 
And while the cup of aflluence he quaflk ' ' 
With hee-ey'd wisdom, Genius stUl derfdaSr 
Who toils, and ev'ry hardship doth outbr«f% 
To gain the meed of praise, when he U rfflto^rfttflr! 
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CCj* To avoid the inconvet^civce reflulting frott the t 
our volume's not commenoing with the jtMt, weafaaM pilklhlil 
more ^mbers till the first of Jaouaiy* viz. ^o^JLfSSL tbowt i 

f>f October^d No. XXTV. sometime in November. Ko XXy#1 
begins a new volume, will be published on the first ofJa 
^e succeeding numbers In the first week of each month i 
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BJOOHAPHICi^L SSJSTBTCn OF ISAIAH TMOMAS, ESq. 

The writer of cojtemporary biography labours UDdef msad^ 
TftDtages. What in truth may be but history and* deserved 
praise, is, .while; the subject be living, construed into merce- 
nary adulation ; i? hile, on the other side, the freedom of the 
press is checked by the. fear of personal affronts ; and animad- 
Yccsions upon, conduct or character* are repressed by timid au- 
thors, apprehensive of controversy or chastisement. Where 
truth wears the appearance of panegyric, or may be mists^en 
tor malignant satire, a modest biographer feels the peculiar 
difficulties of his undertaking. 

But whatever may be the general discouragements to writ- 
ing the history of living persons, in the present instance they 
are^ easily avoided. That cannot be thought adulatory praise^ 
which is universally acknowledged to be true ; and where no 
faults or follies exist, to refrain from abuse will not be attrib- 
uted to unmanly fekr. 

Isaiah Thomas, <' Tbk father and patron of thx art 
ow printing in Massachusetts,'' descended from a re« 
apectable family, and was bom in Boston, in January 1749» 
His father, Moses Thomas, died when he was young^ ; his 

vol.. IV. - 39 
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niother afterward lost nearly all her property by invesdi^ it 
ID paper money at (as she thought) a great bargain. At m 
fears of age, he was placed as apprentice under Zechairijik 
Fowle^ a printer in Boston, with whom he continued eleyen 
years. He then went to Nora Scotiay and worked as a jour- 
neyman for one Henry» who published a Grasette at Hali&Xf 
^hich| from Henry^B inattention^ was principally conducted 
by him. Even in that colony, Thomas discorered by soms 
pungent paragraphs, ia^he Qasettei his strong disapprobatioo 
of the Stamp Act, and involved Henry, the publisher of the 
paper, in difficulties with the officers of government 

From Halifax^ Thomas removed to New-Hampshire^ and 
werked ia tte printiiig oApes d Daniel Fowie, aad l^wUr 
andilusseli In, 1767 he returned to Boston to. the c«spldy« 
Oi<ent of his former master, Mr. Fowle. Afterwards be went 
tfi Cape Fear, but did not succeed in establishmg Uaoself 
th^rej Jfrom thenc^ to Charleston, South Carolina^ where he 
remained two years, and lost his health, which induced him 
tb return to Boston in 1770, at which time he entered into co- 
partnership with Mr. Fowle, and commenced the pu1>licadob 
of the Massachusetts Spt, the oldest newspaper in tbe 
state,. . In three months he purchased from Fowle his interest 
in the establishmept, apd conducted the publicaUon alone. Re 
wished his paper to be impartial, and open to whigs and tories, 
and failed as others have, who attempted the project ofbemg 
neuter between two rival parties. His innate Yankee love of 
ciyil liberty discovered itself in spite of his assumed neotnu- 
tj^, and the tories, not being able to seduce him'fey'their prdln- 
ises and their threads, both of which they tried, widiJrewQicBr 
s\ibscriptk>ns, and persecuted the printer. He (>ecame tKe' 
oibject even of eScecutive hostility ; and Gov. iftutc'hmsofi tuUL 
his council endeavoured to punish hitn for contempt iiak' in- 
dict him for libellous publications. The public spltit'waf ^• 
cited; tiie breach (>etWeen l^ngland and the toloniea wlmD- 
ed ; anA for the safety of his person iind press^ he removed ti 
'V^orcester a few'days before Lexington battle. On Che tliiri 
of Maty, 1785, his newspaper -first Issued frotoi Wortester. 



A teMmtd writer^ has ofcawyed^ thtt mankind mnii iy- 
mcnihf amid the praboi bestowed on LmrxlSf that Jibes* 
deaTOurs had been ineCbotual, unasiisted h^the JmeatiMi ef 
FAiTtToa. Majr I not thee be permitted alio te leiiarl^ that 
ff the refonnatifln was ao much assisted by the art ef printing, 
in eettmerating the cdntributing eaeses of the Amencao ret- 
ehitiQih the laboovs) the pat rio ti sm and the press ef isdJUMi 
TaoMAs sheold net be forgotteo ? He and hh pMbBoaskii 
gave and received a tone to and ftom the puUic feeliogy ft 
Ihe time and in the acenes hi which commcMed the ecrogglei 
that terminated in the independeace of the ceaouy , ' 

After the peaoe» Mr. Tliemae was ne less UseM liQ thfS pub- 
lic. Our cenntrjr took its separate a<id eqnal statioQ emdng 
tfie nations ef the earth, and it was necessarjr it Should hhve 
arte, literature and science* Nomatipefhapshasdooemett 
to diffuse useful knowledge wide aod> unsparing fhan the 
eabjea of this vMvaok ; no man has been nioce exUmsWelf 
celebrated as a printer and bookseller. Such has beeil hb 
talenu and industry in business^ that he and his different cd* 
partners have had at one time fifteen presses in aootion ; sad 
such his prudence sod good management that an eiilnaUe 
^ttfence has been secured to hb fiunily. His ambkion too 
kaa been of the right kind. Not obtrusive, net rapaciotts for 
public ofl&ce or the public money, he has sought only 16 hp 
wseful and honorable. He has continued to live u Worces* 
tmr^ and been selected on several occasions to discharge the 
duties of pobUc offices under the general and state govem- 
aaeiKft mere important fertheirutiliqr than their emoluments. 
He bftsfer fbarteen years beenb the commission of the peace, 
and m laiS was i^peinted an aasedate justice of the court Of 
aeamons, which office however he never accepted. He lias 
sdeo been connected for many years with beaevoleot sad Utb* « 
vary aocbtiea^; b a men^r of the Masiachusetu Hitfodcel 
Society ; an honorary member of the New York Histerioal 
Society i and b President of the newly incorpoirated Aasei^ 

* Dr. Vicetimus Knox, 
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can Antiquftriin Society) to wtikh lie bw gittn bit 
i«hied at 5M0 dollars. The Idgheat masornc hoMrs aid 
'aOcoa iMwe aliMeeii attaiaed by Mm. 

Bfr. TbeoMabai Mt tbe Uboral sendiAeDt, ibat everf naa 
ow«8 toaetfaini^ to 1^ profesMon r md b 1810 t w biis hedbi* 
two octavo Yohraies bb « Hktoiy of Prfatiii^iD AnMtiea, 
iiritb a Biography of PrimerSf and an AcooOnt of Meinpa* 
por^** jttd prefiBcd « a coodee view of tbe dkcovery aad 
progroaa of tbo art ki otlier patta of tbe worid.*^ I aaiMt 
pvepaMRi to diacoaa.tbe merita of tldswork; ooriaitiiecoa- 
^aary. ItttaiMideredataooaiporiitiii*ofe«ioBa|iit«fol«fid 
bigbly intereatmg ntfrratiTCt, anecdotes and abaenNMoogi 
which perhaps could be furnished by no other person.' 

Thu memoir camiot be more appropriately closed than by 
an extract from Mr. John RusseU*s Address to the Mrmhers 
of the Faustus Association in 1808. 

^ Tbe next in rat^, as distinguished aasoog our btethrea, 
and wboy w^ are happy to obsenroi yet lites to adfsoce still 
fartlier the interesu of our profession, and tbe irapcofeaseat 
of science, is Isaiah Thohas. He began his career aboat 
tbe time Fraxxuk was called from the private stndks of bis 
office, to fulfil the duties of a puWc minister abroad. On his 
first entrapce into business, he was distinguished for enter- 
prise pad, ingrauity**-and possessing an ardent mind, he pw 
sued the natural bent of his enthusiasm in tbe cause of liber- 
ty, by eminently contributing in bis private example, and pro- 
fcaaional alulity, as editor of a newspaper, to the progrosa and 
eonaummatioo of that glorious revolutioni which seated the 
proud empire of America on tbe throne of independenoe. 
•Tlieae exeitioosf in times which tried mep's souls,- woo the 
oblations of duqr offered up at tbe shrine of patriotism ; butin 
tbe exercise of a profession, which naturally led to tiM setter 
Uandlshmenu of scteftce and Utarature, he seised every mo- 
ment of time, which could be snatched from public avocationa, 
in pvomotiog ita interests and advancing its glory. His stud- 
ies were inculcated to bis household, and to the circle of hia 
fri^ipds— He incited tbe love of learning, by his pi«cept8t tq 



fdlidWondli MD wery be»ie,intbiii tke vcrg^of hMiatbeiiee} 
WM bene^cted by his cxmnple ; and at this noiMiity ilmw 
sre more mmster priBten» who haTe raeeiTtd thair piofea- 
sKNial edttcatioii vi4er hU £Mtafiii|^ care, afid who ha?e pros- 
' peredmthe woiid(inaD7of whom^weareinottdtoaeeaoai- 
ad aottd this circle) than can be claimed hj any odier printer 
hi America. His prosperity has aerfcd to SMreaae his ^am* 
fiikieas I aad duumpoos indiridtials, ai^ eten the comniviiitjr 
«t large, htre ezperieBced his libenditf and anmiiceiice. 
3*his ia a faulty bm sincere trftute of praiae to the many who 
■lay be justly eonsidered as the fiuher «id patron c^our art 
in 



LETTMRS OJ\r MTTM0L0Q7. 

TMJNSLJrSD FROM ItBB PREVCB OP C, A. DEMOUSriEX. 

LETTER XLI. 

H18T0BT OY PSYCHE. 

* C0M70BT yourself, fairest Emilia, if at some future day 
your heart should escape from you t virtue, delicacy, modes- 
ty, camiot destroy that sympathy which attracts all mankind. 
£very one must love in their turn ; some in the morning of 
life, others in its decline. The law of loving was acknowl-r 
edged even by the gods: my friend, read the history of Love 
himself. In a kingdom, the name of which 1 really cannot 
tell you, reigned an all-powerful prince ; all-powerful, be- 
cause he possessed the affections of his people. His consort 
partook with him in their attachment ; and though she had not 
given a male heir to the crown, she had brought into the world 
a daughter, who jomed to the treasures of dawning beauty 
eTery grace of mmd and of heart. She was called Pqrche. 
Her beauty was not yet a perfect beauty ; but in scrutinizhig 
it the beholder felt that it had yet to blow hito perfecti«i i 
she tvas but fifteen ; at that age bud^g beauty presents tp 
lis freshness, timidity, the smiles of ingenuouspess, the voice 



Thm m wdsMng Pagrcte sach m riis wMi mi wM i 
bf imagfaaBg wb«l aht would btfrmiei Wv a fct^w wlMtfl 
fi^ as to ccMpctre ber wkb VeMs henibIL I tt i bd fci t fai| * 
you tlmt the gcNMcts im fttrknii wiUr qiKs ; y« 

Piy«lie ImmI tve eMer ^fillers, of wlmn k Ufvoper ui m$ 
BometUiic 1 th«y w«re imotettt bf litbit» tat flittsty indHbii^ 
tiott ; tUy bad MUhtep ^« dto ri tigqUb^ tkrir ^iMadrtraltt 
jealouty; andaatoUMMrperaoiia— ^--^ifaithMWfl^^MM 
just such womaD as are speedily married^ bai B^rcr lD#edi 
Their charms were ail eoiD{>rised in their dowries : XW9 
nelgtiboring prince^ proctared an accurate'fist cftMecSMt^ 
proposed for then, and «i«k then ttefr^whtt. 

Meanwhile the graces of* Psyche deireloped dd^ I aSber 
having Tentored to compare her with Venns, die was tt 
length preferred to the goddess ; cTea a tenifAe Wi&ierect6^ 
to ber ; and the daughter of the Sea beheld gnua gro% ib 
ber sanctuary, while the incense fbrmerly dCsdned to bef al^ 
lawy smc^ed upon those of Psyche. A jealousy ten tines 
more outrageous than that which devours the hearts of mor- 
tals, seiafed upon hers. Taking Love by the baiid| she dn^ 
day said to him >*-^ Seest thou, my son ! the unv^onby tiv4 
which this people give to thy mother ?-— Oh ! by tUs 
which nourished thee ! by these maternal arms that i 
thy infancy, avenge my wrongs ! pierce the presumpluovs 
girl widi thy sharpest dart ! let her bum'with a fVittdc paa* 
sion for the vilest object in creation. Doubtless 1^ audsi* 
cious hopes aim at seizing my throne : abase ber ptkle» calk* 
found ber projects, and save my empire to preserve ycnsi^ 



' At these words the goddess snatched her son's hand, ifim 
bim into her ivory car, and flying through the beaveii% mam 
left him in the presence of her fair enemy. 

At that moment Love seized his boW| drew fren bis )i|iv«r 
a poisoned arrow, and fixed it on the lightened string ; Imi 
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ofPsjcbe: k WM a lpokaiumaiedb«tiiiooQ«itr- a Ipokt 
mkiioih tMlgli flpfteaed bf sw«einMi««i4 Aaifd by modeMyi 
yei«M»t4fa*tctti^ttolieait. liOve» itnick tpd bewildfred^ 
• fianHiit dglMd) lieshattd $ M» uwiblRig haiuU were m 
iai^aMe(e^o«&mnd«iatthcyibeld» tha tnmir and the 
Ao«rfettmeiisi%tiatliegroii«d.*f-<^<AhB09n]rflM(berr hr 
ftulteved cm ; ^ I caBP0 t .eb ey 4lM!e l.ifai^ cCpet^oioteds «qr 
poiwciri .i£ thOT irilt.eviploy wy avsia.tB fmcke tkf^ve^ 
^grea«c%iiMi» VMoiea te fti9«el6 1^ 
• At4ttie. worda he takea nf^liia htm^w^fUmm tbe ertrow jp 
JO bia ^ver» aad^ slowly nMMaaway i b0t4lttl at every r*- 
Iweieeitte^ Ke Iboksbaektaga^eii'tke tef»ly Biyd^i to 
•wtteeaiie waaiDiwnMt» end wboit Jnateeet beeit did Mt 
#tat imagiiie iat eiausleMiu 

^Vnmti'* litimtMrn^ixamifjif^ MkiabyiDoataweUatt 
«llaltti«iBtaiigHto]o«e,aBd I«bi tbeeftlyteiiigthatlofas 
9^t i«^I aeaabe aaoive of btppiqeaaioOTaTyeneliut la ye rtH 
Tfait delickm poBcn wbicli encbanu mmkind k prepaoediir 
iWm by ley bend. A|i I nnce I am tbe came ef thk mmA 
intoxication^ may I not be permitted to taste the cup wljijfcf 
offer te ethers?" 

f*rwi thai hour Co^ abandoned bimieif to the atmufteit 
Ibai PiQr«:ke infpliii^df^aAd cMceiiied ilie idea of beoomi^g hir 
kfafbmyi. QoMciekiB that if^ Venoi becaaie ao^iudslrd wkk 
ki^ yiietitiopai lis Payehe-voidd fidl a aacrifice to her wMfc» 
Captd resoiyed |o cuhitaie his hopes under the liiade eC w^ 
1^47;. fieUefing iaiMelf k need oCaA^ioe, he treat ktaearch 
«f it)ie wise ^Harpoenteat sen oC Ua aqd Osiria, aod-ged'of si- 
Imceu „|ie4l4awhohlcfcs4ip^ in the gDcatiseokor heroes 
^n^ .ph4<mPV<tn9 impmatt sacareta andsubttme preieeis. 
Hk f4tfr kieclesed by a ;tnfkt wall of bitea. It haahom 
luntcd iha) ffriear his profound aiUloessafaoiiU be iDraded^ 
aP tbo women are obliged tp. wak k the first coim of hk 
temple ; nefcrthelessy the greatest part of them having lo 
conaalt him on mieitters of gi^lantry, slanderi or coquetry, 
croad his sanctuary dsy and night. The god replies to them 
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only by setting them the ezwipU^.Qf .thai utaDce ^rtiich te 
wishes to recommeiML 

On entering the umfkCf -Lgw beheld a rmug deatyt b«t 
vkb ft severe aspect, seated iifon « thfooe Qndor the elMi* off 
that tpee wbese leaves reseosUe the tongue thatalmMaeegr 
«tier«eerctarand whoae frak-is an image of thajbheart whick 
e«gh|.to preserve them. SUence holds in-his left hnidaaesl^. 
«mlwidi4dairighthaiidlafaafingerQiifaiackMedfips. Tlio 
IbrohiMlid of the:god is erowtaed with -a mitre» of vrhieiithp 
feint Is dWidc^lnte two equal parts; befiweliiflii 
aHar toa^sd wkh yiegc tahif s» cepsecratedte Mm hy t 
httta«£the shevee of «ie Myo. 

« « Ptowerfal god I (th«s«pAe the sctodrVewss) yen whose 
iBHige^ revered in the .halls of JQsllcef* hi < 
of hiags, md m the sacred vestihale of our templesy i 
to mortalsthatdiscfotian which ought to vegolit^ thedecreos 
of lovof the seicrets of empilPe, and the mysteries of refigiott I 
-«»YoUt whese pierciiig»eye penetrt^tes to liiobottoaa of eve ry 
hearty whU^ jvmr own is inaccessible to the ecr w tiby ef Jbvft 
Mssself !^-4>ebold what brings me tbyeur fse^ aad^ 

Harpocrates answeredi by simply takmg a'^ 
H over the figure ef Love ; by thIS' ingeidova «ct4 
his i^philoa that the lover should not reveal bis realeeniitissi 
«e fairpireeeiiAed spouse, lest she should discovurhiseeeweae 
dUiers. . Cupid followud (his advice. How- 1 phf hiii^f kft 
kieso kwecte to have no secret from her we lovt. 

ThQ% my^Esnllia, you are acquainted with tf» nmdestet 
isntiment'of nj soel; but by a strsngc phenomtodA ht the 
pamrslchateeterof the two sexes, it is I whoepea^iaDd yte 
whware sHent. j Yety nvecMnfcs, in hdnoiir yofW-'hH^ Sottid te 
p^;my^ecret with one in return ; and ance I'ttfio^'you'tt 
read every page of my heart, I shilll dbem4f hu«' j«s(ke« 
Ifet me new and then glence^at a line or twtxof ybursi A^feo. 
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"• LETTER XLII. 

. ftiftTQiLT Of rtTCHSt cairniKisi>* 
„ &a9r9iMide44iy Hkfi homage oC a whole mulutudey Paychet 
HUhiNt » goddiOM tktkD a mortilp ret«bed a marriageable age.. 
AtboasundadonevtepsifOMd her courti but oooedaieafk 
^r hainL TJie powerOul rival oCa goddeM,iiiiceate nme bor 
fiure ber ; the princess was adoredt bm wfaodaoe aKMreadi. 
her«ML woman? Psyche's heart begaa t» feel a*iia»e}e8a 
weiM^ %> voidfWhioh Hymeo oiUy, can jBll ai{i^ she g?ew pden 
she Isnguished^. evevy day jncrrased this laaguoSr Hci^ 
alarmed parents hastened to c<M»oltitiiei»ra«te« marh te n* 
9)r>-T*f Clad in' the habit^tf iDcywutg kad -yoiiv daaghter t0> 
^i9i^of a. ^rrear^ck^} weep^huiabaDdoDbevc iheie^^ 
ttie«deerjpe<>l^ goils^ torn from her JsmUyb Psyche is destine 
ed 10 eapettB^^a.monstarJ', 

r-J^^j not^Miatto-you the^espnir o£ liie parentst nor ilie 
%%aed siorpwof^.the sisiersy who secretly M^oioed tothiDk 
tkatPsf che wpiildhave aso^ieiiftA husbsad as they had : hal[ 
m^ them jusiieer they were ^ery Uberal of their tearaoftih» 
qcoaskuH and tore their hair as if wig-makers were as adreil 
io. those dayaM tfiey are at present. 
^ , Amidst uaiteieal.aaictiei»» Psyebe snbmilted t« the aasie* 
^poMuadatef presenriog that pure serenity which iaever the com*^ 
paaicm of virtue* Sufve«nded hy» amelancholy gro«pe wlucb 
aeemed coad^icting her te the^tomb^ she walked with dowiH 
C4st eyesto her fatOf while softly' saying lehfcself ><p-elhfife, 
ncrjur wilfully offended the godsi why then diottld theystefc 
to punish me? I have lived but to adore them; Ihave|dao^ 
S|iy chief biWA'i^^^** in Jivipg conforiBi^ly to their will < she 
poor I have always considered as my friends, tbe-unbapi^ ae 
my brethren. Well) I shall carry with me their afiectioa 
aj»4^heiK regrets. 

. Meanwhile the processieo reaches tbe fatal rock s there the 
father of- P^be, bending under tlie weight of years and of 
aorrowy pronounces his last farewell ; then the queen for the 
laaa time presses her in her maternal arms; and her sisters 
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sobbingy shed the tears thej bad been practising for the sidd 
teag^* Tbe crowd slowly retire ; ^one by one they disap- 
pear, and Psyche is left alone. Alone in the midst of a frigid 
fol dcsart) Psyche for a long time hardly ventures to cast a 
glance over the precipice, the woodsi the horrid abysses wbici 
cnTirooed her: at every bstant she fancies 'she beholdsi 
springing from its hollow caverns, the monstrous husband t* 
^ihom she b destined. 

While the sad Psyche delivered herself up to the wildest 
terrors. Zephyr, by Capid's order, flew to the retreat of Sleep 
to implore his assistance. Sleep reposes in a dark and txmB& 
quil grotto, situated in the centre erf* the city of dreams s the 
kihabitants of that city go out of it by opposite doors; theoai| 
made of transparent horn, which is the gate of true dreams | 
the other of a brilliant ivory, and that is the porul €^ false via- 
ions. These fantastic daemons are empowered to take at wilL 
a thousand difierent figures, a thousand different habits, to go i 
forth and accost strangers approaching their city. True 
draams present to tba eyas €rf the phaoeopfaerathey lavor 
every project of man as constructed of vapor ; they shew 
them court-patrons bartering read honor tot the tinsel of flat- 
tery i heroes looking like giants at a distance, but liHiputiatta 
when near : in short, the ougb the priim of these dreams, 
which reduces all things to their just value, the sage lesma 
ttat true royiOty is reduced to the emigre wUcb.B 
cises over himself in a wise obscurity ; true w^tii 
aociated with poverty, poverty with opulence, &lse brOUaMy 
with splendor, pleasure only in expectaticn, aaoaent in Oul- 
tlpn, nothingness in grandeur. ^ 

False dreams, which arj^ muck more numenmatilMyi.the 
former, offer to sin^ giris a long retinue of sigUiig toveiaf 
to married women they show the funeral procewkm of tfieii 
husbands ; to widows, the preparations for ikek seconl iit^ 
tials ; they place before the eyes dT young physicians plsgu* 
and pestilence, wbde provinces filled wkb aavalida jntploong 
their aid, and holding in their trembling hands pursea heavy 
with gold ; to the children of the. M«aes they aeeai t/^^Sm 
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tctdemkal chairs, cfadles of laureli and bosu darkened by 
the smoke of incense and the dust of ages. Others of tliesd 
fight illunons realize to the eyes of calculators and natural 
Philosophers, boats which traverse the course of the most 
rapid waters, self-moved and guided ; balloons voyaging 
through the idr, against the air iuelF; slippers with whicR 
ime may dance on the sea with dry feet ; chariots self-impell* 
ed, that ascend to the moon; the philosophers* stone ; the dis- 
covery of the longitude, with a million of es cettraB equally 
totravagant and deceiving* 

*' Ah ! my Emilia, there remains one sleeping delusion more 
Ifattering than all 1 have described ! It presents to her friencf 
jhe image of his Emilia, smiling tenderly on liim, and rousing 
ft thousand rivals to jealousy. Alas ! I neither dare trust it, 
jior ask you what is to be my destiny : yet may I not venture 
CO inquire whether this delightful dream issues forth by the 
gate <^hom or by that of ivory ?-* Adieu. 



F^m t/ie Q&nuHi^ of Solofnan Ot99ner. 

Myf%m. 0>ifB, Lyddas, let us go Into the brook ; it wOl 
svfiNsli oar feet. There, the willow, and the bending poplar, 
fbraa an arch of the IcMrefiest verdure. 

JLyildO: Myvsoft^m^stwinhigly. In this oppre^ve hek^ 
where can we find so cool a retreat ? ' ' *" 

Mifrmm. Let us go to the rock, from which the stream 
p<mts headto&g down. We sfaaR there find the* coohiess as 
dl^dows, as if wt bathed in the river by the fight of the moon. 

J^ycitku. Hark I I already hear the sound of the falling 
wuer. h (^M aetai, as If all difbgs breathing came to 
floak reftvsfimeac in ^lese shades. What a boozing ! What 
H mmrmnr i What a thatteHAg of birds ! What a various and 
teHgbcfaitmiull ai^mateadltsesoRtat^H^ 
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tlogoldfiiuJi-'«dothhemMftlo«hftwiistbewair^ BUMrlieleipt» 
ifiib wMiton jogib £rom stone tatumtl^Dofti^themAMirvpi^ 
tMrilUant n^ that daru tbro«igh a hplc in tbe wUtow* w)m^ 
tninkisencirckdbirUiQiiy? Ha! naifctlieyiNaiggoi^tl«i 
illccp» lA yen bollDwed iriiAk« Wteta smg mnatiiefaH^ 

li^uod I , 

, Myrfm, You sec^ all thiBf« ; aady^u do iui|f«i«UTt.th«t 
we baie reached our destio^ apoi. 
. JLycidos O Pan I wbai a deligbUul t^ I , . 

Myrsim. The falling iireamtthatapipeanlite&rflfaii^ 
pe8ti7» floating gently at the impuisejoCthe irind»€^ff«ce4to 
^try of the cavern; and ihoe|B.baaheaci)Dwnii^wilaMlf 
flustering foliage. Qomei let ua go beUnd cho, cnitradr»^ 
enter the grotto. -•,<'» 

Lycid(u. The pleiasiog coolness makes mm^kuMffw^ B&m 
the stream falls foaming at pur feet 1 fiadi di^pof mUKt^ 
reflecting the rays of the sunf appears a apark of fire* ^ 

Jl/yr«oo« Let us aeat ourtelvea on this xnoesy Mok. Onr 
ficet will rest upon the ston«# that .alv»d out 4)f * the wmt f 
and| while we are in this caven^ the cascade wiU epread be^ 
fore us a transparent curtain. ^ 

JLycida9. No, never have I seen a asove eBchandng raceas. 

MyrMQTt. Yes»xhia grotto is deUcioua i ipnd 4( la aacr^ ifo 
Pan. The shepherds retire from it about the- mbkile itf tkt 
day« For tbej say>at nQon,.the god cornea iiiUier to itpna^ 
Ctost thou know the wonderi^uUiiatoqir of tbis frtrr|iii»i itffM 
ciK^osej I will sing it. .... , . • •• — c^ li 

,JLycida9^ We eojoy delicious rrpoifij Ibue iftjAmlho 
moss, and redming agaiiait.tbe cock. IabaUfre|eieft«^M«r 
youripng. „ . ^ ,:^..,^ 

. MyrsQfi. How lovely wert Choi, ^thea, t 
dan, the faireat.of Oi^naV i^ympb^i H«rl 
opening bloom* When, alinosi^ cbitd, Ui^ fftapei 
th^ very form of ekgance. ^ pn he^* qberaiiiiiiiiiaioii i 
tbe.nsing flower 0f iii|Mcen«i\. M ivgei 
softened the splendor «f lier ,$iavr« ^e^^^aili^ieii] 
som, rounded by the^raccs, like tlie. fa|re«( j'Qie 4 wi d %,proai»' 
l«ed ail its future charms* 
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Ihiiiiig the wloim •£ a suaaaBeHs 6mf^ HFkh ber wtor 

^yiDpli% the ob»t>d.th» fbrc s iHieeiu Fm^u^ aikI laogiiiab* 

iog with heaty sbe ran to a fotnnain^ to allaj her thirtt. Tbere, 

ahe IwMd bar beamaoiia conmeaaBce i • aiMi) Axnotibe hoioir 

ai fa^ taid) wkb'baf an^et roty lips, she fi|>ped tbc vacei^ 

Tbna reolia&ng oirer the ioiimain) Erythea deeiBcd no danigfar 

Itgliw JkK Pa% «Q«i6aatod> bebiad a neigbboring bosh, bad 

fixed bis eyes upon her. Stidde&y flie god felt att tbo f arieaa 

flamea of love. Usperceived) be> bad alreadf atolen apon ber; 

Hkes* Jboe rmtbog ol tbo gnM lUider bw feet, betrafed bis 

«t«r ttpproacb^ Seiaed with fear, she Aed ; %be eluded tto 

kMaajr Aims «r Pan;* avms, wbkb trembled strong with fiereo 

idaaire; 0» ber bosomi tfie abready felt tbeir burmng beal^ 

just presamg lo embraee ber s a rose-leaf woald bave filled 

the apaee b e t iwew t ^be leaped tbe stream, more light 6)an 

Hwft ifrlbe bind. Fear gate teloetty to ber ffigbt He pui<< 

aued. She iew across tbe meadow, like a rapid wind that 

acafce bends'tbe tops of tbe r^ng grass. Bm, terror soon 

asapenda berfiigbt. - To tbe border of a steep rock arrived^ 

teek sbo startsy aill pale, and trembling ; she sees the dread 

abjTss below. O Diana ! witlt accents of despair, she cries, 

O Diana ! tbe chaste 'virgin's sure protectress, O save tte I 

Sciffsrnotabrutaltirm'to press dds bosom, devoted to thjr 

worabip! Come, chaste goddess ! to my aid;' Octyme! But, 

sdready bad the god' approached so near, that she felt bis burn^ 

kvg breath; and bis bands were stretched out tor seize her. 

I>iBDa,* tbe fee of savage love, beard the plaintive aceents of 

ter nympb. Pan, closing his arms to embrace the nymph, . 

percmred die waters escape ftom bis bands, and fiow across 

Ida bosom, panting witbfierce desire. Erytbea, in biaarms, be- 

^mme a feimtaiiiw' Thus, in tbe beat of spring, from tbe bla^k 

vocka, deace&da tbe mekiag snow.-^Sbe sprang from the 

i of tbe god ; she trickled down bis knees, and mumured 

1 tiw grsas I sbe feM from th^ height of the rock, and 

i^iiMiiyiOlled^bei' waters to tbe hcUfiim of the -vale. Thua 

I Utt ^AiM^ alteam of Erytbea formed. 
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TMM LAKE OF EURiCML 
Ffm ike Omrman ^ Kh^i^tit. 



Bbautiivi* is the attir% O NatflMt BUMter ol beki§i» {& 
tMoki tiy cratiiTe hMid ImOk sto«dMd owr ^nawiyi .-b^t 
WKb more tMMitifid aiUl ii .iba i«di«9tu«iV>miMB a£ |qf, 
which spreadB itself over the couDleoaiice of hin«rhii|MM% 
gpMd c^aMpiaeii of thy w q A% . . 

* HMteihO Jof|h%8UH»fiE»nth0BQiMMtitolj|he«iM^^ 
^iUs vhkh mrn^md thM »ea«)f ^kMW» ; or jfitet ytf i lmjp 
thou haat revisited the heaveii% . red«|feiKl t^ ««i «iftbJh». 
I4««h|ag fftjofiheMttiogftto HfMftih^wjQg^iiCAteM^^ 
Zepbp. . . 11 «* . 

• Gaiwm4 M9h my 9inm, to hf». soiwwmi^^ nnmiM ^ 
tbce^ O gentle Joy ; to be Uvclynad jM i hn i lfJ ^^^fttttMWh 
ports of F^orin^l^Ttepd^ «o4 d^c%te fs lb» pmm/StM 

JUrpi^lf yf^, have l^ft Uir^ fiu* be|ii^ us;, Ufy»w|iigh i^ffc 
at its foot Zurich noorisbing withii^ Us wal()i ^xmce-ot^ 
siqd fodui^Qttt ciMeos. Alreadj . have we gmftfifi tint litt)|h 
^Us wbk^ Af« jcn^ipellisbed with thp riches jtf >hfi mtiv^ ^ 

Already the silver ridge of the Alps appears tiH/kfiutftfio^ 
and the ,ardm bosom of Floi^iinel ffVBJs.aiWjii<»al eann^at 
4^ pijosp^ct. . He yields to tk« iinpccs4oB» imd.iiiWffyif» 
IwmseLf more eloquently to his beautiful compiptoir. . .: i 

She u^gs (worthy bejrs^lf to be the pulqect #f hn^stiai^t^ 
she smgs th^ Dpris of iiaUer«4ind $he p»pba^ o&#»l)f U W% 
ripiy to ber with the songi of Hagedofiifta^FP tffkm ^W* 
owiiJieaita the sepjtimcnt which inspired tbHA« .<. ...i» 

.Now a lavghii^ meadow receives us into its 
tbe foresi, whi^h ctoiims the isle ^t»94s i^s tN^huffrf 
arms around ua. . t ^,j 

It is herci O celestial Joy! that thou deaceodeil to usi 
here thou commuoicatest thyself to us withom reserve, and 
fillest our heaiu with thy deligbu. Yes> we feel thee, O Jcyf 
beneficent divinity I O amiable sister of humMtt^ I O i 
companion of innocence. 
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How htlmjj (Xjofnn •piiagi i«*« brmh of thy TiTifyiny 
mid cf«ttiTe gsk } wten the flowers spring up at thy pre»* 
encO) ami loYers feel thy accret influence hi their hearta. 

Ah) ilia to llwethatacMiBiemowea Ha triumph) aniiaaled 
If thee, 'the trenuloua hoiom heavea a more iro p o Baion e i 
^ ; inapiied by thee, the mouth more eloquently expretaea 
Aelanguafooflote. 

The lofty and harmonioua leuttda of glory daimMt^ exal^ 
$m faneflieute the heart Thetiioifght of that immortality 
t hi g h glory gitea ua la great ted nohlO) and worthy of all the 
enrtaofacoorageonaioul; > 

-To IWe agite^hy the power of aang» in the midat of out 
children, their sona and dieir daughtera, to be often named, 
#il^»r«ted b]^ iliem with enftuaiaatie muMportof and itttocated 
fiwm the beaom of the tomb ; 

To.be aMe to form Aeir tender hearts ; to fil them, O 
IjOTe, O Virtue, with thy gentle inspirations. Yea thb ia 
fdao' a' sublime conslderstion, and worthy of an exalted imnd. 
But it is perhaps sweeter still, more loTely,^more deBght* 
fdl, to feel in the embrace of those we regard, the pure tfana* 
porta ef friendship. Thus to enjoy life is not to be unworthy 
.of immortality. 

Anndaated by this sensation, while dtting beneath the eooI« 
mf shade of ^eae' g^rorea, my eyes fixed on the diver warea 
abat gently tM before me, my heart addresses this sacred 
prayer to heaven>>«>^ Were ye also whh us in this spot, O yet 
wfib, di^eraed'ator fiir distant coontriea, st91 preserve forme 
yoar hearth best affBetions-NTe whom my soul seeketh, and 
whom, in happim Umea, she may meet agfain upon the earth ! 
O iMre would we piteh the tenta of fiiendsfaip. Here would 
m0 4wM for ever« Yes^ for ever. This peaceable forest 
ahould be to us a Tempe, and thia valley an Elyshim/' 



i» '• J 8C HOLLER IN TH& UHtrJ^K^WYm. 
Frtm ^ PkfUnt Logu^tew | or tPMinrtt* 4niwm f9rih te 
Character: ^y Wye SaitenatoU/* lOl. 
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*^'*Hs tnaj'bekDwoDe by t harmless inMceqt iMkc ; hb noBi 
teems to l>e raw for want of fyres in winter, and yet socli a 
quicke scent, that he quickly smells oor h9f > diopt mutlcm 
tfMnmoiis a far of. In his freshmanslMp'lie's foil off bmni&tyi 
Mt afterwmxis ascends the fltq)s of ambkioii by^ degrees. B» 
studies BO long words of art, that all his leamiiig at latt h but 
an art of words i his discourse is sdways groimdtd out of 'A- 
HMoflt, in wheise ikn^ifm he j^utsas ravdh confidtBce asinhis 
creede. In his letters he's' always ready to shake the whole 
irame of the sense to let in some great word ; affecting aiioip> 
sensicall eloquence before propriety of phrase. If ha wer^ 
torapelled to salute a gentlewoman, he' would tremble mote 
than erer bee did In pronouncing his first declamation. Hit 
' oftan frequents bookbinders' shops, for his uncoostant limnor 
of tumbling over many bookes, is like a sicke man's palate^ 
which desh-es to taste of every dish, but fixes on none. Tbt 
university library is bis magazine of leam'mg, whei^ befl bt 
sure to be seen in his formalityes as soon as he is graduated, 
lor the Gberty tiicreof expresses him a batchelour. lie earn- 
estly enquires after the weekly currantoes and swallows dowm 
iny news with great confidence.- His chiefest cuitesy lo 
atraagers is to shew you hts colledge buttery, and to sconoo 
himselfe a halfpenny Csrthing for your entertainment. If ymt 
ieem to admire the names of their small divisions^ a* balfr 
^em^, farthing, and the like, out of a self simplicity, be 
itraight laughs at your ignorance, and if you can con^tid ftr 
priority in going forth, puu you down with a stale oom|ifr 
ment. Egressus et peregrini. When he makes a journey 
His in the vacation, and then be canvasses a fortnight before 
among his friends for boots and spurs. His^purse, like the 
sea, is govcm'd by the moon, for he has his severall ebbs snd 
tides, according as he receives his several exhibitions from 
his friends. Lastly hee wears out a great deal of time tbero 
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10 tadw what kind of animftl he i& ; coDtemna every man that 
H DOfe^B not a graduate if himself be onei and because he pro-^ 
fesses himself a sc^hoUer, goes commotily in bhck, and many 
times 'tis all he has to shew for*t. 



THE LOST TRAVELLER. 

From the Analectic Magazine* 

In passing through the western country a few years agO| I 

happened to stop at one of those little white villages that have 

sprung up as if by enchantment along the Genesee river. In 

those days it was the custom for people, whether strangera or 

not) to be put together in the same room without much cere- 

jponyt and I was shown into one already occupied by a single 

person. Had we been plain country people we should sooa 

l^ve entered into conversation) abput the weather, the harvest^ 

or, at all.events, we could have talked politics ; but we both 

had the misfortune to be pretty well dressed, and each, there* 

fore, valued his breedbg too much to make the first advances. 

Jlowever^ we sometimes ventured to look at each othery 

though if our eyes happened to meet, a looker on would 

^ve been not a little amused at the trepidation with which 

they were dropped, as if we had been detected in taking a 

niost unwarrantable liberty. Tet I gathered from these stolen 

glances that the stranger was a very tall, thin man, dressed ia 

blue, and apparently about fifty. His face was as white as a 

^eet, and full of little seams, and his eyes, of very light blue,* 

,iyerc placed so high in his forehead, that they reminded me' 

of a pair of dormant windows in the roof a four story house. 

Still his height, the length gf his physiogomy, and his excess' 

eW^ paleness, made him altogether a very striking personage. 

After carrying on this polite intercourse of fugitive glances 

4br a quarter of an hour, or more, and properly substantiating 

pur claims to good breeding, I ventured at last to remark the 

rapid progress of improvement m that part of the world, and 
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a^: ^W^^^ ^9^^^ yffH^h, pypTj tbing; ^coupd om wj^iUird^ 
i-^Terjr object pf art appcaird to ^e the prf>ducti^ of jetli^ 
W^.^ ei^D.tb? face of Datiire exhibited a £r«ahqeaa yl\|jd^ 
seemed to bdicate the healthful vigor of jrouih- Tb^ttiju^Bir 
alowly assented to this obsenratioDi and 1 expected the comrer- 
satioD vodM come to an mitimely rad. After a paiise» iiow- 
everj he went AD tft say Uuut to huD» who semcmbered th^ 
.country a perfect wildernesst about twemy years ago» «nd irlf» 
had been once very near perishing in the snow in croaringi^ 
the change which it exhibited seemed inore like magie chiyi 
the laitarsi .consei^iienee of industry and enterprise. An ope^ 
isg being lh«a happily achieredy we con? ersed comftmab^ 
iir the vest of the eTfuing Ull supper^ After this asosftsocii^ 
meal i drew from tlie stranger the particulars of his aitef- 
«sre4n the m^aWf which Ke gave as isUows, ia a c»ieless, d;f 
■9rt«f mkfi wtthom seeming to think himself the hopoof ^ 
Atoty^ 

( «< About setcmeen years ago I was retuniing bom Nev* 
Xikk 10 Canada, where I then livedy by ^e way of lalbsO^ 
tarioi but on vesicliiBg the lake I found thai aU the 
WERie laid 4ft]^Cor.the season. My only alternative was i 
^atroium, or take liw vouie ahrough what was then called To* 
te^ta swamp. This was a forest of one hmdsed mttas^ 
«rsih 'only a sif^le habiution-— a hut about twenty m^ea imii 
ebv» lOoMseaaivev. There was then a sort of Ipdian asal 
ahtwigii the swampi w^uct^i in summer, a maa mi^ lyplasa 
' mn <borsebaefc, but wbichi when covered witii saow» none bfl 
ap Indbn, cr <t backwoodsmaoy could find out iiycoai|wt-' 
iba<for Ihtd a incnd with me) and h pursunrg this touIic^ 
jMriNrad inJCfa^oveang atasmaU village on the bank of Iba 
liver, a little beyond <«4»oh4te Tonewaiita4faip> 
Here we made^oor arrangements. We bired^ 
Jbpae to cany ow saddlebags, and whicb we wereto tsto 
tarns IP mdet. JBut ihe borse acquiring 4o iie sbod^ wbi^ 
|priBddttifces0i9^e4im^ I muA tir qt ^n rnrlj in ihrnmriiiit 
cm featf about fifteen smles, 4o. ite hut wfaiob f i 
tad tbete wCkisi^sqr AricDd, wbo was'^n brigg ^tm. 1 
our baggage. 



• « AeMrdingiy, e«Mf In ^ thbming I M'dlit lb idtopUif 
HrHh t liltle, ^t^ut Dmebmitt, soh to tti« owner of the tiitMte^' 
tibn in the fottst It wfts « bitter tfM daf, the isdi of D^ 
€eiaibei*, ihd the Ynow lay oo the groOdd ibont tit indies de<^i 
'yet we went on htUkly fo^ some time, giddM hf tM toarlt« 4F 
^ tree^; tilt we had watlied about Mtoeb tfdles, when, iMte 
liow or other, life deirtatiMbto an Bidiuitra<sk| ivWofl^w^ 

^ lowed Ibr a cotisideraMe distance. Btit eVetyn^and ttmm 
^ Irtci dlt^rged Mm thd prindpdTtMth fn dMTerem db^tfoct% 
"tmtil at last ocdy a shigle soHtarj fbbtstep ret rta lntf d . ft "WU 
«ien we discovered th^ We had lost o^ irtf^ iM' mMkp^ 
-to And it agaih, by stHkhig actOss in Whttt #e Sup(Ml«d ed bl 
fhe dir^ lihe, inbtead OT tetotnihkr t^'tfi^ {Mm ^e oiMC 
4l«re utt inad^ another t>Uindeh idid took k tetiAllAy, tfll^, 
1u it Afterwards itjp/peared, #e oiigirt to hkfb tAth tMimknff ' 
^Bii^cttbo. ' hi tMs pkirpltil»f wt6wi»«yei ibOBtttthe tfatite 
of the forest, without compass, food, liUld^diMt, ittH tfiftOIII 
#itlioM!x6p^, UfMBneitr stitiscft. ''Som^tfrnes wift Ikfidod K^ 
Heafd the barlih^ df a iHbndljr dog^^-somitftitAe^ tho tMt 
'echoes of the feWlei^ |uh, and onee NiHi thd6|fHt w<e Mi Mt 
'bpdn )i path th^t wonhi lead tn either tq tbcf ifStk^ ^r Ob 
liut in thfe ibr^it i but the btfrldng wks «« of tito^woH) iM 
\lie path turh^d otlt tO b^ a track of Our oWn, 10 wUdft,- ill eil' 
frknderings, we had returned again. 

* « It was no# aliOeh stikiset, and Mgfa^^ to set abddt pi^ 
'^kHng to wdBither oat the night that was Wlbi^ uk. (M1bdB> 
log About for this purpose ve tame to & spot wfaerd a lar||^ 
ikemlock had IMn blown tp by the foots, toiifaidhr a tfoanfiy 
bf earth adhci^. this we fcuhd would ^nM^ bad ^ 
lecdon in that quah^r. Tht sobw had diftedf^Ai^m 
%itidWard nd*V>f the tmtdLtf'the heiiiH>ek,aiKI,asi9riiauit 
ftft ^ tacant s^ce to tho leeward. Here tre brmedv be** 
^Oie brahches df the tree fnled Otie od die dther. By th«ft tlhtie 
%re liad finished obr work tf was growbg dark, and M hftr- 
jfeenMly cold that I Was eertab ff we went to Uleep withoAk 
nrsC nghtfng a fire, ire aliouid never irt^e again, fiiit hoW 
^prbcurO a ire irAii the next questiokifibr ueicher of us pou^ 
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fAMied the uspal imiUeinentft. I had, however, a lar|^ jtA 
JmijEb and a flint,.bm do tinder ; our box being left in the tai- 
dl(B bags. We had almost made up, our minda to liejdavii 
«ad die, wheo a thought struck me, and rtTiTed mj hqpes m 
Iktle. The night before, 1 had accidentijr wetmy handker- 
chief which I had hung up in the chimney comer. As it 
^aadnally became dry a part of it caught fire» and to extia^ 
gutab 11 1 had rolled it up very tight, and put it into mf po^k* 
^, wbe^ it remained untouched. To this 1 looked as a lart 
uaaource„aod carefully opening it, found that the edges wiuch 
JMbd beofi burnt retained a small portion of tinder, but so'small 
«a to midie it very doubtful whether it would answer my pur- 
^SM* .It waaneok or nothing, however^ and so I determined 
Af^9f*. ')0 order to be prepared in the evem of getting fire, 
.ipwirat ct^rarf4 a pll^^e, aad then gathered a Jsige ifimtiir 
Af dfy kaf^if-.from u|Kkr the snow. Oo.tbesfr we laid dif 
iM&pka mA brMsh tiU the pile was as high as my bead. Then 
Mme m liie tiial fcr life or death. Carefully roUii^ qpthe 
liax^dkfrc^ief so that all the burnt edges were bronght »> 
jg^tf^T X essayed to communicate fire to the maas. . Tloa 
:ii^ the. most vduou% the most anxious moment J ev^ 
|mew< Every, ^)ark that was struck out in vain seemed 
'1»]bfi;\)» UijSt H^k of life, and as they died away, my beart 
died away with them. The little Dutchman watched ny 
Iruitleaa attempts with breatliless anxiety, ibr more than hatf 
an hour« Three times the tbder tooki and as often went out 
again, either from dampness or n^ eagemesa to blow it inoa 
f flame, Svery time it expired, the darkness of dcatlieeeoied 
|o come 9Vf r us, and I was often ten^pted to rmgpi myae^ao 
m ^ without further struggle. But where there iaarif 
one <iiancefi>r life, a man will not easily give up tfuit. Xcried 
again imd again, uU at last the handkerchief was in a blaae, 
and i^ th^ next moment our pile was lighted Those who 
have felt the most horrible of all anti€ipatiDna,'that of Ireem^ 
to death, can emcr into ipy feelings whea I saw the loMat 
redden all around us, and looked forward to the pleasing cer* 
t^ty of yet living to tell the story of our f sa^pe to my wiff 



aBdcliildren,mt my own fireside.. WHb mucli labor we gatb- 
wtd a quaniitf of wood suftciem to laat through the tugbt I 
waa awate^ boweYet, that if we both Ml aiUep ii on* ktiguod 
and pertinriDg state, our fire would go out, and we should be 
ftoien before momitlg, and accordingly told my little Dutch- 
man that we would take turns, and sleep an hour at a tiane id- 
temately— that I would take the first napi during which, as l|e 
Talued his lifb, he was to watch the fire, and see that it did oft 
get too low. He gave me his promise, and in three minutfs 
I was fast asleep. How long I slept I know not, but when! 
' roYived to sensation, I was entirely without the use of nqr 
' limbs. The little Dutchman was stiff, asleep at my side-^ 
'the fire was just out, and 1 could not raise myself, or iwfD 
hand or foot. A dreadful apprehension came across me, and 
the sudden impulse which it gave the pulsation of my heart,! 
1>eIieTe, saved my life. By degrees I could move my h^nda, 
then my feet, and at last managed to crawl to the five, whkb 
I raked together, and replenished. I then set aboqt reviving 
my companion. The poor little fellow was more than half 
way to the other world, and had I dept half an hour longer 
neither of us would have ever opened our eyes again. WHb 
a great deal of difficulty I brought his blood to circuilale 
briskly, and just then the sun rose. That benevolent firieod 
to the lost traveller now offered himself as our guide, and 
enabled us to shape our course to the Genesee river, whosip 
bimk we struck within half a mile of the village we had left 
twenty-eight hours before. The people bad given us up far 
lost. My friend had gone on to tbe hpt in the forest, but find- 
ing we had not been there, he returned and alarmed the vil- 
lage. The villagers, as is the (ustoin, went out in different 
*direcUonS| hallooing, blowing horns, and firing guns, but no- 
body belieyed we had survived the bitterness of the night, 
which was one of the coldest they had ever known, and our 
iretum was hailed as little less than a resurrection from the 
dead." 
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ddoMW. iii»M»tiriam«ief«iiif tw>f«HigfriN»tte( 
iMt tf 4to koi|iiMil'lbr in i Miu ^isdwnied bf wConiiMitfpir- 
MUN'mA tta tlBMlr 0f MAi MTtddlin^ oimiMB Mi IbeiMf 
gmleki^wlM^ft thcrtskofhitmsfttf cmltteiitocd: Hmtm 
iiiddktf wat ttw eerHfioNe of hh biHh pta^e^ fer, araioti|;!i 
ti& MUBlfft-ircre to be'detcried M tbh kiipoftam doctocfDt; It' 
1N» VMMi tborottghlf drenehad tnd ttained with the bik of 
Wapp^*^^" Afier receiving tKc p to per education for his m« 
tanded professioiif our hera was apprcmtc^d id the c^pimn of 
a vessel in ilic LHbon trade. From this emplojincnt, at the 
aga- of nineteen, he was ^berated bf tlie death of his masteri 
and) being vl stoati active seaman^ lie found do dilftcuUf in ^i- 
tiag a-bii th as boat swain's mate on board of an E4st IndkiBan, 
HoJirrived in Btnf^sl about the year \7t7n and behg ufcen 
sick at the time wlicn bis ship was despatched on Jicr reiumt 
ramaincd behind. It is unneccssai y to detail ai^ the ci?etvts of 
UaKfcs since ihe penod to which I have brought htm* He' 
acitdf lived* and grew grey, as hundreds besides liTm jjarc 
done* A view of his hmily economy ia all that I ahf tdntern-^ 
ed itti and tMa ia too ooanknon to be veiy Intereathig. ' '*^ 
Hough as the.biilows -on "which be had^fbr «o tntaof jhri 
been taaaod, and haadstrongas the* wkida bf which M had'a6^ 
IcNig been boffetied) he was well fined to role ao Indiati bttA^ 
MUiU a rod of iron» Unused to the commaiid of aenraiitat 9aA* 
conscious of the meanness of his descent, he thoogfat that te* 
verity was the only praof he could give of former niaiterihip9 
and ansterity of demeanor, the beat evidence- oF mpfecla biBty 
of pedigree. A scanty income obliged him to palm affacted 
btoicism^ fyr real garsimonyj ar^d hia.railing at xhoae who Cared 
sumptuously, passed current for the warm.expt^eaaiooaof boii->. 
est indignation against pomp and luxury. By degree% loa 
means of living more comfortably increased. Hb saTioBa 
were small, but they were consunt ; atod the mfkt^iSkiifT 
];raduul accumdlations, became something like a imMWadtl*' 
Like oilier men, among his gettings he got children. Eai% 
\t a^ the &ir produce qf one of his left-banded marriagea. Sbe 
had four brothers— but I have nothing to do with thofn. Aa. 
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Mif dgk%fat6r> Einiif pessesMd M thk mawnl tfcwMfllif 
lifer Mier's ^Mit^.And sb« teseiwd tlie' mioi«b cMytiidi% 
|MmfiM>f i^ ui beuig mffered.t^omwtaboiit mtlva kv^r^lMtr 
nai^t* UQiU nhoi armod ti iteMigeof «ki^on. The €iiiit«rM^ 
j tlons and amvsemeuuiTof het ;|iftr«ms, wtnmiMj hti d^ttot^ » 

^ few succeeding ye^rs were va^tlj rdUy iogf to her, and attong 

^ ether valuable acquisitiops at this period of ber life, w^ a teial 

, Indifference to sexual distinctionSi and t^e coipplet^ trjiufii]^ 

of cunning and sensuality, over the native ingenuousness aod 
delicacy of the female mind. 

The death of her nether, and the ill treatment which she 
received from her father's other wives, at length induced thp 
old gentleman to think of transferring her frpm his patqiW 
care, to that of some person better qualified to roar a jouog 
ftmale to womilnhood. 

* Emily, at fifteen years old, was a model of beauty* Under 
the superintendence of Mrs. Bellamy, she made^^uch rapid 
improvement in manners, letters and accomplisJ^pMnti, that 
all who witnessed the surprising change, could scarcely be- 
lieve the evidence of their senses. Freed from the influence 
of bad example, and instructed in the morals and dudes of our 
divine religion, she seemed to have forgotten the indecencies 
of her nursery, and the scenes of libidinous indulgence which 
had been daily before her eyes. Alas I how often do we feel 
confident of a cure, while the latent poison aleeps in the veins, 
«io rage again with double vigor. 

A friend and brother conjee capt of her father, repenting 

* The children of natives, and of the lower class of Europeans by 
mitire mothers, are frequently suffeved to go naked until after tk^ 
years in which such indulgence might be deemed pardonable in a Wfjnik 
country. It is a common thing to see a little herd of boys and girls 
crawling in the dirt, more like a litter of pigs, than the children of 
kuman beings. The superstitious parents fasten an amulet by a string 
rDond the waJsU of their offspring ; aometiipes a small key is sohtd- 
t^^ed^ in lieu of the mystical cnarm. 

f Conjee cap— a white cotton cap sUfTened with conjee, i. c. starch ; 
Ibtitierlj worn by elderly persons in Indian The tsrm is applied to 
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|i^r> l)m» » «tt» tpd 4stM«iiBCfk t» ««t named. Tlw loiniy 

gijym :IQ t^« 4««vdy and ahfiimt undone S 
. ; ' ^TiMXy pt^¥6lKth dilutes sooner than gold" Shahtpeare. 
* tlie remaiftd^t' of Emily's Jiistory may be written by any 
Otie, Who considers for a momene the natural consequences of 
k fereed marriage — of youth and beauty sacriBced to sordid 
interest and impotent old age. The mejaiicholy recital of 
evetltB thlat trod "each other's heels'' from the day of her 
iitlptialif) tiYitlt the final consummation of her misery and 
ftkihei' wot] Id Warm the cold est heart ^vith a g1o«v of sjmpa- 
iti^yinii afRSrd a series of distressing proofs ofUie iodispensa- 
blc obligation which is imposed on parents to form the ten- 
tfcVifiind to virtuous habits by the eaHy Inculcation of moral 
^trecepl^ Enforced by the energies of good and laudable ex- 
att)|3f%s'. atie is now wasting away the brief remnant of her 
'days in obscurity. Her remorse and contrition cannot remote 
tranquillity to her mind, or bloom to hci- check — but they are 
written down in the pages of liiat book where her errors arc 
recorded ; and ibis assurance is the only consolation that now 
remains to her sad and disconsohtc heart. Peace be wiiii 
ibee, unfortunate IBmily ! surely He who << texppers.|)ie jro# 
to the shorn lamb,^' wilfnot visit thee with afl^iftjnrf bcj^iiil 
Uiy feeble nature to bear. He will smooth th7 paa^i^ tcythe 
grave, will cheer with sweetest hopes the gloom of deatby mnd 
lily thee gently down in that silent abode, where tbe wicked 
Hcea^e from troubling, and the weary are at rest 

Id my pilgriroicge through Ufe, I have had so many oppoi^ 
tunitiesof observing the danger to- which beauty exfxmeafe* 
mi^le hoBerand happiness, that I cannot view a handsome attt 
diaHemte woman without feeling warmlf interested in her weir 
fare. Although the blood of youth no longer swells nqr **«** 

8u«h '* old stagers" as«eUun the old custoip, idthough^ wigs have bees 
long out of vogue. 
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and rushei through my ^tkm.1. iMio^gk the breath of time 
bts Ucftched my head) and midiered my broW} I cease not to 
bend with admiralbo ai Una'almilWf Vwvs, I refttse not my 
hoBiage to the imperial majea^ of Love. 

Many are the thieves whbtitlMNftf);>#ofdlktii. SMtftlsfoo 
fieinating to be reusted ; heralluremenu aretnaglcia ; ihejr 
bind the strongest reason in a spell. Beauty playa with, the 
undersunding as Delilah pUyed with Sampson. The tooj^ 
of age runs tvuant and wags wantonly in her praise. All men 
cofet her. tout she too often finds her ruin the -consequence 
of her conquest. ^She bectfmes the Tictim of her own poweh 
Every thing valuabte is stolen from hel^ — nothing remain^ bui 
poverty, deformity, contempt and spleen i 

It is an old observation, that when women once become vile» 
there are^ no limits to their wlc^kedness. As they ta»k lAth 
angels ill their purity, so they equU devils ill tidsehievdushealK 
' Ha^ng iff the preceding paragraph fnetMoned Satnpibh, hb 
atory recurs lo forcibly to reeotlectioti, that I cannot pass oifct 
m case most obviously in point. ' ^ < Then Sampson went to 
Gaia, and there he saw a harlot* Strang as .he was, diis 
journey debilitated him. b was not the length.of the w% 
from Timnath f it was not the roggodpess of the coad» cfi 
ihe irksomeness of a hard trotting mule; it was not a strete 
of the sun, nor a bleak air that ^hook the nerves and prostrat- 
ed the life of Sampson, for not'oi^e of these circumstances is 
even glanced at by. the historian.; 00| he saw in onf of jibe 
atews of Gaza, a venal beauty^ and iwas undone^ His ,wit 
evaporated ; his wisdom turned babbler,^ be^ lost hi^ vigi- 
lance, his eyes, and his life*"* 

* The eoDcIading ptassges, r^spectin^ Sampson, W6ib bomHre^ 
firom the Lsy PNacher of a^ hunented IritAid, ^hat htfmisM g^iih^ 
and aeconiplithcd aehqUr» Jpsua Dnrasz. 
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THE FnJB£B^>OTBR. 

4 

<' The good huAor i« to^ iiteal nt « nunute's foit-42DBf«jr the wife 

^t call ; steal I t^Jico for ihe phrase.'* ^ Shaktpeare. 

Reason in Madness. 
A POOR man in^edlam was ill-used by an appreouc€| be- 
cause he would not tell him why he was confined there* The 
unhappy creature at last said, « Because God has deprived 
me of a blessing which you never enjoyed." 

Funs* 
. I took shelter with jny fricmd under a timejott* The tbmir 
4er rolled incessantly^ vaA the vivid lightning iUuminated aU 
the horixon. << This is very sMblime^** said I. << iMerail^ 
^/' said 1m&» <' |br we are stmidiog un4€r a Hau ttea." 

Who would refuse to acknbwledge ingenuity in the youtbi 
ifplio excused a vulgar iiikerate lad, for dcfadiig a mile stone, 
by saybg, ^ He had proved great proficiency in arUkmetk 
wbo could so easUy reduce Jigures by vulgar fractUms ?** 

Difficulty (if pleasing all 
Those who faitve most to give^ are most likely to complain 
of Inan's ingratitude. For this reason, a king d»erved, << that 
Ilia power of dispensing favors, was the most painful task of 
royalty ; sbce he never gave a place away but he made mne- 
ty-nine discontented^ and one ungrattful subject." Nearly to 
the same purpose was Lord B-^'s answer) on being asked 
why he discontinued annual balls ?-»He said, » His rooms 
were not large enough to contain more than two htmdrcd per- 
sons, and he feared making all above that number, who were 
his friends, his enemies ; for he had observed that those la. 
dies, who v^re invited, forgot it, before the next year ; but 
those who were not invited, never forgot It during their Urcs." 
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CaihaHne II. 
After a vain attempt to reconcile the inconsistency of char- 
acter in this great empresSf the>iithor of her << Secret Me- 
moirs" concludes with the following apostrophe. ^ O Cathav 
rine ! dazzled by thy greatness of which I had a near view ; 
charmed with thy beneficence, which rendered so many indi- 
viduals hi^py; seduced by the thousand amiable qualities 
that have been admired in thee, I would fain have erected a 
monument to thy glory ; but torrents of blood flow in upon 
mc, and inundate my design : the ciiaina of tiiiny miljions of 
aiaves rbg in my ears, and deafen me i the crimes which 
have reigned in thy name, call forth my indignation* I throw 
away my pen, and exclaim— Let there be henceforth no glory 
without virtue ! Let injustice and depravity be transmitted 
with no other laurels to pottcrity than the snakes rfNcmesis.** 

DeafiQtUm. 
I>espotism is an idol, the arm of which is iron, but the feet 
of clay ; its body is of gigantic size, but it is hollow ; its head 
n hidden m a thick cloud, which slares take for heaven : there 
are none but fools, however, who continue. to worship it, rHttit 
hut cowards who pretend to pay it adoration. 

Curiou9 Imprecation. 
Father Morinus, as Si;mon tells us, had made a collection 
of all the rude and scurrilous language to be found ia adcient 
and classical i^iihors— -to serve him upon, occasion. Theri is 
a ludicrous curse in Plautus. Tu ut oculua emungariiifea 
^pite per nasum tuos ! I wish you.mayblow your eyes out 
at your nose. 

Piron. 
M. Piron, who was a debauched, as well as a literary char- 
acter, wished to become an academician* The society, after 
considering whether he was a fit ma^ refund lo admit, him 
into their school. Mortified at their denial, hA wrote (his 
ejMltaph to be engraved on his tomb-slone. 
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C'7 git PiroBi qui ut fiittieo. 
Pasmenie Aatikoiicieii. 
Here lies PirQii» who was ooihfaigi not even an 

Solitary reflectioD, alihougb» when it actoaiei ^ cewpi^ 
bentive mind a^d a clear ccmscicnce) it may be Jlie gftilMt 
bliss a raticmal being is auaceptible o^ is too wrigfaty iir tbe 
weakness of our nature kng to suAun* and is sometiaes m- 
compat8>le wttb Ibe fiiteresu tiad aSectioin of eodety. 7<be 
aool is blonud by cominvsl attention s by being taig OK'^ 
wing it grows weary, and falls from tbe beight It bad uslaEfili 
into a Slate «f tbe deepest torpdr r by gating loo sttsadiuffy 
on^e skyi it soon becomes blind ; unfit ibr tbe eeiiMnpla- 
tkn.dtber ef bearen or earth. He who devotes himself en* 
tirely tot business, or be whom studies confine condnuaily to 
bis closety is the drudge rather than the companion of man- 
UmI ; and idtbough be may aometiroes deserve our Uaaibsy 
never merits f nom tts much polite atteiMion. 
SONNET. 
Beauteous Reflection, from the Muses' spring, 
Mix vrith our vrine, the sweet inspiring stream. 
Which feeds the growth of wild poetic dream : 
And roses from Parnassian bowers bring, 
Sueb as Anacreon's temples might beseem ; 
Or such as Horace* s^lf might worthy deem 
to wrealbe round Lydia's head their od'rous ring, 
While «mlliBg Grenius shookliis wine«danb wingt 

And Mirtband Wisdom sang till morb's returning beam. 
Without thy aid, what's the convivial hour. 

But the mad rage of Corybantian priests f 
By thee unaw'd Circe resumes her power, 

And men transformed sink grovling into beasts t 
With thee, Minerva visits Bacchus' bower. 
And Temp'ranee pours the wine, and cheerful Reason 
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Knowledge qf ouTBetvea* 
A is by collecting our thoughts alone, Uiat we attain any 
knowledge of our mind : that hidden.principle of action, in 
which the motives of what we do are sometimes lost from our 
own obtenraiioii, and oUr ihtentions cannot be re-traced by all 
•r^e Ubours of recollection : so easy is it to lose sight of our* 
l^'vcs. 

V r 

Human I4fe. 
When we comtemtdate human Ufis, it appears to be a 
realm under the dominion of Sorrow, into which Pleasure 
makes short inroads and incurw)ns, but is soon forced to re* 
treat If^ indeed, a man keep a constant guard upon himself 
and effect, by dint of fortitude and resolute integrity, tha^ 
most difficult of all conquests, the subjection pf his owh pas^ 
aaons, Sorrow will resign her sceptre, and he may admit 
Pleasure whenever he pleases. But how ofien will the pain* 
ful tyrant demand le-admission, approaching in the most at- 
tractive disguises I and, unless Reason, being appointed hip 
porter, wit)i scrupulous investigation examine eveiy visitor, 
how ready will his party-coloured train of passions be to ad- 
mit het r^^and, alas, how often will Pleasure be repulsed; 
milees' his porter be acquainted with all her forms ; since she 
oReik assumes the rugg:ed features of labour and attention, 
tlie solitary mien of contemplation and study, or the plain, un- 
attractive garb of charity and private benevolence ! 

Standard of RectUude, 
A man should early fix a standard of rectitude in his own 
milid, should frequently, in private, measure his actions 
thereby, should note his deviations therefhmi, and at the same 
timey by his observations on other people, should endeavor to 
improve this ideal standard, of whichj however, he should ad- 
mit no alteration, without the most serious conviction. Such 
a man will act with confidence— his conduct will be marked 
with fortitude, while he will obviate the eri'ors of obstinacy. 
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Education. 
It two frequently happens that the principles implaiited bf 

education are destroyed as soon as we enter societyt like seeds 

sown in a bot^house, of which the tender planu often wither, 

the moment they are exposed lo the ppen air. 

The mind, when restrained in its favourite pursuiti always 

becomes indolent for a lime : it is the stagnant state of a riy- 

er before the ebb sets in. 

While wrapt in twilight veils, the early hours 
Glide on still pinions from their azure bowers, 
Sweet Muse breathe gently on ray dormant mind ; 
Softly the cords of lassitude unbind ; 
In Thomson*s verse, or Shenstone's softer lay, 
Entreat my soul to meet the kindling day ; 
Teach all my mind with Nature's charms to glow ; 
And when wild Fancy's swift meanders flow, 
Lead its loose streamlets o'er thy silver lyret 
Soft undulating 'gainst each sounding wire. 

The Pofie and Venetian Jmbaatador. 
When Pope Alexander the sixth, asked Jerom Dooatos, 
ambassador from Venice, <^ of whom the Venetians held the 
rights and customs of the sea ?" he answered btm promptly, 
" let your holuiess shew me the charter of St. Peter*s patri- 
mony, and you will find on the back of it the grant made to 
il\c Venetians of the Adriatic Sea." 

AntigonuB and a Philosofiher. 
King Antigonus came to visit Antagorus, a learned maDf 
whom he foimd in his tent, busied in the cooking of coi^^ers 
^els.} "Do you think*" said Antigoous> ^that Homer, 
when he wrote the glorious actions of Agamemnon, wa» 
fnoiling congers /"— « And do you think,", sarcastically re- 
plied the scholar, " that Agamemnon, when he did thote ac^ 
tiom^ concerned himself whether any man in his camp boiled 
congers op not ?" 



SELECT SE^fTE/rCES. 

To attain wealthy is to open new inlets of temptation, and 
multiply the sources of disappointment. Why should the 
flower of life be prostituted to acquire that, which a thousand 
accidents conspire to preyent us from obtaining, and, wheh 
obtianed, a thousand more to deprive us of \ 

Fear is as necessarf to haiqriness, as hope. The latter in* 
spires us with courage, and the former tempers it with can* 
tkm. • 

Lindo's religion consists in words^-^Ardo's in actions. 
The former pays more deference to what people thMa than 
what they do^ and esteems Christianity as a thing of more con- 
sequence to he believed than /iraciUed. 

The latter looks upon all men in the pure sunshine o^ 
good nature. Hb exercise consists in seeking and relieving 
the unfortunate, and his reward is health for his industiy, and 
content for his benevolence. 

Zealo procl^ms himself the patriot of his circle. He spends 
his weniUgs in public companjT, where he declaims against 
tbe tf ranoy of govemmentSf and the cruelty of war. T» 
tnaintai n his opinions, he will differ with strangers, and insult 
his friends ; and, after having rendered himself obnoxious to 
his cmnpaoions, will return home, replete with the venom of 
ill humour, and vent his spleen on a wife, and dependant 
bmily ! 

I have a friend, who is an ingenious man, a good christian^ 
and a private soldier. I attended him one evenbg to chapeL 
The preacher was no Cicero, and 1 asked him what he thought 
gC his sentences. He replied, <« in listening to the truths oi 
religicHi, I never feel mclmed to kait with criticism.'* 

When a man rectifies my judgement by a smart reply, the 
tround given by his wit is healed by the information it conveys. 
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LEGEND OF THE CRUCIFIXE ; OR THE GRATE 
PALMERE. 

Beings a trevft rcUtion hom^ that ntotte kariarou0 mnd hio^dit 
tragedic wob brougkie H iyghte ^ mfi^rJ^mAn mgm^ 
wkh wi9 commytted yn the d^fiih ^f mi^Hmrpoms «rcr«cyr ^ 
the Monc Jw%y (^fAcatttr MaibUf on tke b^die ^ffj^n^frtjfrf 
MyBter hyght Hylda^ yn thcpennance vaulte qf Mitme Jfi^ 
jUeton ConvcniCi* ^ ^^ V^^ qfoure redenukmeJroM «teie ' 
and 9athan mclxxsu. Dtme into rythme at the inttygatiom j 
and by the fiartycular desyre of that mo%t hotie Ladie^ and I 
reverede Mbease^ the Ladye Eleonorcy oft^Tunne Jipfdeton^ ' 
--by the Monc Jerenymo^ of Saynte Marye*$ Abbey e^ Tmke, ' 
ycle/ied the rhymeing Monc, 

Slow roUe the darke cloudes tlirough the velkja's ex- 
panse, 
The levin fiashe darts with a pale quivVinge glance ; 
The voice of the tempeste is heard from afarre, 
The WharTc thunders loude through the gfmest in his 

scaure ;t 
Tis a ry ghte of deep portente, of horrour and dreade. 
And efisones, will the judgement of Heav'n be displaj'de. | 

• Nun Appleton, the modern residence of Sir William 2tfilner> But. ' 

WIS anciently a Convent, inhabited by nuns of the CktaHan (Htler. 
It is delightfully situated On the banks of the pictufoqye WhaHe, 
ffistant eight miles (h>m the city of York. At the distance of abcmt 
two m3es is Acsster Ma^ftis, where was formeriy a mor^jigtery of monks* 
ITradttioiv repoKa that there still exists g vaulted passage wluch ex- 
tends under gromd from Kun Appleton to Acaster ; in whieb the 
^aonks and mms» those modem Eleusinian priests and priestesses, per* 
formed such mystenous rites as the day blushes to look upoa. From, 
hence hath oH^mated the idea of the Greye Palmere. 

f Gyme» a breaoh in the bank of a ri?er 

t Scaur, the name of a ste^ bank. 



WlM i» hce dial aMd^ kmdamfff^ aa IduAp Mid t» kie 
DeepUe dfeoch'd kf the raae at NuoBe Appletoi't gtle ; 
But 9ee by that flasbe where the pgrtals expande, 
And iheirc stands a Palmcre from Palcstyne's land. 
Come in holic Palmerc thy comyngc is knowne, 
Thou mabt shelter thee here till the storm is o'erblowne; 

O darke was tbe acowle of tkatPalmere^'a amk eie^ 
DMpa jre aftd forafige k lua gUace UirkiDt ly^ $ 
His height was gyganticki wylde and ghastlie his air, 
Ydad in graye weedes, such as penitenu weere ; 
From the gase of the portresse does shuddVing recoile, 
With wich as he speakes she surveys him the while. 

^ O thMdn, g«Btle portresBC) O thuiks for thy care, 
<< Loude roare the deep thunders, the fierce lightnings glare, 
« Th0 rayne patters faste, the hoarse blaste blusters higbe^ 
« As it hoUowiie sweepes through the grym murkie skie^ 
^ The Ouse and the Wharfe have overflowed thyre steep 

banks, 
«< Accept for thy care, gentel portress mie thanks. 

^ Cdde, wearie, and iuate, had mie pleadings baen iraiDe, 
« rd liv*d not till aaoroe to hare urg^d them agaiop ; 
<< To Cay wode'a graye towares tbys nyght had I gcme, 
<< But to crosse the deepe Wharfe a forde I found none. 
<< From thence I was bound to fair Selby^s Abbaye, 
<« To requ^ste fot a sinner the brethrene would praye. 

^ To bote Si^a ThofBaa's tiUDba I aauat we»da, 
<i And ikeyre ahaU mio weamome fqrlgiirmagtt eode. 
M nris in vain that I've yysyted eyerie ahryne, 
« From the sacred aepulchse in fsffro Patostyna, 
«( To the humblest saynte wicbe omr calendars owne, 
« But all b too smalle for mie guilte to atone. 

<< In Scotland l*fe drankA of eeke famite and wel, 

M On whose wonders Ti^dytyon delyteth to dwel ; 

^ I've exhausted eche pennance the churche dotbe aoferce, 

^ To purge the ibul soule from iu cryms and ita draaae ; 
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« Bill in v^ne lutre I fo m i dg evetie ptmirace ml fyrayeiv 
<< To erase from mie hearte thee deepe rootes of de^Mtyrt. 

^ Full fiurre have I travell'd by lande and by see, 

^ I went wyth bolde Richarde to the holie countryoy 

*^ When hee foughte wyth the Sokluie, the proude SoladyD» 

« And Acre's strong towers from the Paynisns did wime; 

^ But whether in flood, in breache, or iafyght, 

^ Theyve terrours were na»ghte to tho atomie o£ to4qiffate« 



^ Methoughte as I pa9s'd through yon dai^e sombre ^oode,t 
^ Tho* implorying his mercie who dyed on the roode ; 
^ Methoughte whylst ^e ^hundre roll*d over mie heade, 
<< That those peales myght awaken the long buried deade ; 
u And the lygbuiyng's broad flaabe wkbe bursts sfwyfie^nni 

echo cloude, 
« SeemM to swathe the whole world in a hry|^ i^^erye 

shroude. 

<< And ever anon cross m!e pathwaye there caaae* 

<< The fyerce prowlyng hee wolfe whose eye balls shotfiame* 

^ Wyth jaws droppyng gore hee glared on mee and past, 

« Whylst his howlipg was borne fisurre and wyde on the blast i 

^ The hoarse gloomie raven croak'd dreadfullie neere» 

« And the omynous night^birde screeched loude in inie eare« 

<^ Now sobs royx*d wyth sqr^am^ seem*d tq shake the dyn 

ayre, 
«< Lyke a soule that is losie when it raves in despayre ; 
<< Then close to mie oare broke a deepe dying gfWCp 
« Whych thrill'd to m^ hearte thro' eche nerve and ecbo 

bone; 
«< Whylst curses and laughter peal'd wyld frtnn the sky, 
<< As hel had broke loose and helde fesiy val hyghe. 

<< A voyce more than mortal thus awfuUie cry'd, 

< O welcome Gray Palmere art thou to thy b^de ; 

< For long have 1 waytede thy cominge to see, 

< The colde brydal bed is prepared for thee ; 

< Th9' deepe) chille, and dark is the couche I Imve chofd 
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'And tb9 wonoA majr cfai«teBe«ro 'iwttt mt marr thy re- 

» Blessed Marie defend us 1'* the portKsse crjes, 

Whylst terroureaiid aoguishe gkam'd wykle in her eies, 

Her beedes &st she tolde and her bosom die croste, 

^ O Christe be oure sheelde from this sonle thrylfing ghoste ; 

« Forsoothe yos ha?e hecrde on this terryble nyghte, 

«* The iwyoge and wylea of Nuum Alston spiyghte. 

« For seven long yeeres has her spyrite uibleste 

«< Howl*d and ahreykM round oure conrente imploryng for 

reste; 
^ Onr good kulye Abbesse with tme pyous care 
« Hath enfloy'd echo exordate, sacred relifiiiei and prayere, 
« Requiems, and massesy are sung and are sayd, 
<• But all cannot laye or give rest to tiie deade. 

« The peasants arounde have deserted theyre homes, ' 

^ Ncme daryng to come where thys dreade spectre roames 

^ They hare scene her at eve in that adjacmt woode, 

« Wyth a wounde on her bosome, whence flows the lyfc's 

bloode ; 
<< A Cystertian habit, a sacrede blacke vayle, 
^ Envelopes her heade and fiotes wylde on the gale. 

« Seven yeeres are elapsM synce from hence disappeared 
^ The lost sister Hylda belov'd and revered ; 
^ Seven yeeres are sped by when thys ev'ninge is gone, 
M Since from Acaster Malbis was miste fryer Jon : 
«< From diat tyme to thys momente, O strange to relate, 
<< Wrapt in mystery, deepe mystery, alike is theyre fete. 

^ Some have thoughte when theyre terrours have kept with- 
in bounde, 
<« IVhylst the spectre was howling and shreyking around, 
« They've weened they heerde in the wayles of the ghoste, 
« The voice and the tones of the nunne that was lost." 
The Palmere drew close o*er hysface the graye cowle. 
To conceale from eche eie the dismaye of hys soule. 



« Thys nyglit,'* shee continawed, ^ mih pcawiiw wtteto, 

« Saynt Markc's blcsscde vygils wee celebrate heem p 

a The moncs from AcmW aiid Marie's Abbaye 

« Arc come to aasiste u» to chaunte and to praye i 

« Tb* Arcbbishope from Cay wode with miasale and bei, 

» Wyl syng highc higbe maase in oure wcwie chappeUe. 

<i Of late did the ghoste to ear Abbease appeajrt» 

« In tonea deepe and aweful thtae wordea me^^c Mure >^ 

< On Saynte Marc'a bleaae^e eve abaU me anoFitfilMfe nM» 

< If you will attend to mie erneste req^ueate> 

< Let preasteB syng a dierge, and the passyng belluQolle, 

* Whylat the hoUe Archbishope saya maaae for ix^e souk. .. 

< On ^t nyghte a Gvaye Pal»eM fimn Salem ateB cobn^ 

< Admyt hym, be briaga aaisreie rdyquet fren- Amw ; 

< A crucifixe made of liie reele boUe rao«k» 

^ Hee weares on hys brea&te tyng'd wyth Cbriate'a aacifdt 

bloode. 
« Attcnde to thys waminge so peace you'll obtaine> 

< Reject it you'll never enioy it againe/ 

<< Glumlie sowne the deepe strokes of that loude pasaiog bel| 
<< And harke ! where aryses tbe cheml'a ftille SMtl ; 
« Wee must wende to the cboire, 'tk the dierge far ^ deade, 
<< But why, revrende Palmere, thus shake you wyth dreade T' 
<< Prepare for thy doopne I" a voice rang in his eare. 
But little Wiste shee of the cause of his feare. 

The Palmere aevce enter'd that aacrede cbapfteUey 

When strange to beholde, aad yfil stmnger tatelki 

The aeiven hallow'de lapera whych ever borote brygh^, 

Before the highe altar by daye and by nyghte, 

Wyth hysses and flashes did sudden expyrci 

Whylst synks ip dee^ sylence the straines of tbe cbtire* 

A moment in palpable darknetse they piui^ 

But a palis glymm'ryng Hghte aooae new horrevra dliclesM ; 

At th^ altar there stoode, but throwne backe was ber vi^le, 
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Tbn iMie'kifBter HfMt all glmBtlie and pale ; 

By her syda tftoode the Pahnere) his graye cowle wasgoney 

And wyth terrour they recognia'd ioste %ere Jon. 

The holie Archbishope, tho' feare blaunch'd his cheekei 
By the most sacrede name hee adjured her to speak : 
«< Why breakst thou the peace of thys convente ?'* hee saydy 
^ Why rests net thy soule wyth the scutes of the deade ? 
<< Why makett theu nyglite bydeoos^ the reason declare> 
<«Or caivire Ttleaee thee by maste or by prayere ¥* 

At that dreade adjuradon most aweful to hearey 

The forme of the vysicme seemM shooke as wyth feare ; 

From her lippes burste a grone as shee hollowlie cry*d» 

« The caoae of mie anguishe yon see at mie syde ; 

« Hee waaottee tmy cMie9l«iire> byt Tyetime I felle, 

<< But naie OMirder wyl phnge hya darkc sooleiieepe in heL 

<< Seren yeeres as thys nyghte by appointmente wee mette 
« In the deepe pennance vaulte (unsuspecting mie fate,) 
« *Twas the scene of oure loves and the scene of oure guilte, 
f* By hys hande and hys dagger mie heene*» bloode was spylt; 
« Beneathe the dampe pavement mie grave he dug deepe, 
«^ But can mwr^r be bid, or cmi giiUte'a conicitnce sleep ? 

" Seven yeeres was 1 doomMe here to wander alone, 

^« (I dyed unconfess'd) for mie syns to atone ; 

•< By your laudes and your masses mie soule has found grace, 

^ No more shall'mie spyrit make fearful thys place. 

^ For the dayea of mie pennance are now finished, 

« And mie soule hence shall reste wyth the soulesof the deade. 

« Mie mangled remaynes in that va,Mlte will be founde, 
« Remove and inter them in hallowed groundc, 
« LrCtt an annuale masse be performed on thys nyghte, 
w So shall you secure the repose of mie spyrite.'* 
Tfaus sayinge sefte harmoHie peal'd thro' the dome, 
And agayne was the chappelle envelop*de in gloome. 
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Ncxte a shyrcke deeplie M^ercyng tboy r© earn kirfe M^rtosf 
The grown shakes 'neathe theyre Cocie wbylst the stovMI 

hearte quailes ; 
On a snddaioe the seven hoUe Upers burnt brygfate. 
But gone was the Palmcrc, eranishMc the spryghte j 
Where they stoode was a cracifixe founde on the flooief 
But the Palmere and spectre were never scene more. 

O that is the croise whych the nunnes styl displaye, 
Whose virtue charmes agues and pestylence awaye ; 
What thousands have kyste it at lyfe*s parting houre, 
Wbat demone, wytche, faye, but has shooke at Us powcie ; 
And tbys is iu legend moste fearful and trewe. 
As the Abbesse detaylM it I give it to you. 

When lone mydnyghte is neera tra^FlioBe ^fi ials, 

From that deepe pennance vaulte amo frooea wyx*d wpki 

yells ; 
For there the loste Palmere tyll fynishM is tyme, 
In paynes purgatorial shall howle for hys cryme : 
O shunn that dark woode when dreade mydnyghte u neere* 
Yee strangers and pylgrimes whome chance may leade heere. 

Now echo seventhe yeere on Sayttt»Marc^l gboitlf eve, 
That deepe pennance vaulte hee*8 permyttede to leave ; 
Hee howles rounde the convente at mydnyghte they leUci 
Mydst theyre vespers they heare styl that beerte pyercying , 

yell ; 
The nunnes in deepe terrour theyre jivc Maris saye, 
Nor weene themselves safe tyll the dawning of daye. 

Beware, O ye nunnes, and keepe sacrede youre vows, 
Remember that Christe is 3roure master and spoose ; 
Te fryeres beware, whych have taken the cowle, 
Lett the worlde wyth ks lustyes be dysmiste finom your soule ; 
But shoulde fleshlye desyres thro' jroure bosoms aye runne, 
O be wam'de by the &te of the Palmere and Nonne. 
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THE PRIEST WHO ATE MULBERRIES. 
By Guerm. 
Translated from the French, 
Ye lordings all, come lend an ear, 
It boots ye nought to chase or fleei^ 

As overgrown with pride ; 
Te needs must hear Dan Guerin tell 
What once a certain priest befell, 

To market bent to ride. 
The mom began to s^ine so bright, 
When up this priest did leap fall light, 

And caird his folk around : 
He bade them straight bring out his marC) 
Feif he would pn^tnOf impair 

UiHo the market ground. 
So bent he was on timely speed. 
So presung seem'd his worldly need| 

He ween'd 'twere little wrong 
If pater*nostres he delayed, 
And cast for once they should be ^d 
. £^ as he rode alcmg. 

And now with tower and turret near 
Behold the city's walls appear, 

When, as he tum'd aside. 
He chanc'd in evil hour to see 
All hard at hand a mulberry tree 

That spread both &r and iHde. 
Its berries shone so glossy btacki 
The priest hb lips began to smack» 

Full fiuo to pluck the fruit, 
But, wo the while I the trunk was tidl^ 
And many a brier and thorn did crawl 

Around that mulberry's root. 
The man, how be, might not forbear, 
But ruthless all he prick'd his mare 
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In thickoBt of Uie hnkt^ 
' Then climb'd his saddle bow amuDf 
And tiptoe 'gan to stretch and strain 

Some nether bough to uke. 

A nether boUgh he caught at last ; 

He with his right hand held it hstt j 

And with his left him fed : j 

His sturdy mare abode the shocki 
And bore^ as stedfast as a rock^ 

The struggling over head. 

So feasted long the merry priesti 
Nor much bethought him of his beast 

Till hunger's rage was ended ; • 
Then, < sooth !' quoth he, « whoe'er should cry 
« What ho, fair sir !" in passing by, 

Would leave me here su^ended. 

Alack i for dread of being hang'd. 
With voice so piercing shrijl he twang'd 

The word of luckless sound. 
His beast sprang forward at the cry, 
And plump the priest dropped down tnm hif^ 

Into the brake profound. i 

There prickM and pierc'd with many m thorn, I 

And girt with brier, and all forlorn, | 

Nought boots him to complain :' 
Well may ye ween how ill bested 
He roird him on that restless bed 

But roll'd and roar'd in vain : 

For there algates he must abide 
The glowing noon, the eventide. 

The live long night and all ; 
The whiles with saddle swinging round, 
And bridle trailing on the ground. 

His mare bespoke his fall* | 

I 
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O thcD his household ifariek'd for dretd> 
And ween'd«t last he must be dead ; 

His lady kman swoon'd : , 

Eftsoones they hied them all to look 
If haply in some dell or nook 

His body might be fouhdr 

Through all the diqr they sped their quest ; 
The night fled on, they took no rest ; 

Returns the morning hour : 
Wlicnlo! at peeping of the dawn, 
It chanc'd a yarlet boy was drawn 

Nigh to the mulberry bower. 

The woful priest the help descried ; 
* O sate my life ! my life !* he cried, 

< Enthrall'd in den profound ! 

< O pluck me out, for pity's sake, 

< From this inextricable brake, 

< fiegirt with brambles round !'«> 

< Alas my lord ! my master dear ! 

< What ugly chance hath dropp'd thee here V 

Exclaim'd the Yarlet youth : 

< "Twas Gluttony,* the priest reply*d, 

< Myith peerless Follt by her side { 

< But help me straight, for ruth T 

By this were come the remnant rout, 
IVith passing toil they plutk'd him oiit| 

And slowly homeward led : 
But, all so tattePd in his hide. 
Long is he fiedn in bed to bide, 

But little less than dead. 

BALLAD OF THE DEATH OF HOTSPUR PERCY. 
By W. H. Ireland* Ifi Imitatton of the JndeiU jBaiiad, 
In this second fyt, good yeomen, 
I shall cause ye mickle woe ; 
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Lady Catharine ye iten pkyv 
For the dame yoor tears niill Bxm* 

Percy fled the heart that loy'd hiiii» 
Swift he did his course pursue : 

Catherine wail*d her Hotspur^rabsence^ 
She had mickle cause to rue« 

From themom till rikM eiFoning 
MoanM tMs lady kind and fi&r, 
f Smile, my babe, oh ! smile my infiaitt 

< Smile, and ease thy mothei^s care' 
From the eve till dusky tarilight 

Did this weeping lady say, 

< Ah, my babe, thy sire hath fled us, 

< Whither doth my Percy stray ?* 

And by night, upon the {ullow, 
Watchful were her eyes so bright; 

< Sweetly sleep, my snuiing baby, 

< Thou alone dost cheer my sight : 
^ As I trace thine infant features^ 

< As I trace them line for line, 

< (fO, I view mj lord, my husband, 

< In that face doth Percy shine/ 

Sadly thus the day did glide on. 
Sadly stole the midnight hour» 

And at dawn the lady Catherine 
Did ytmount the high watch-toweir ; 

Round her blew the winds so bleaky^ 
Catherine swellM them with a sigh $ 

< Peace,' she*d say, < my darUng inCEmts* 

Then she'd sbg the lullaby. 
Oft her lily hand upraising. 

She would wipe the starting tear, 
While tow'rd east and west sad gaaing, 

Nought was seen her soul to cheer < 
Northward lay the heath so dreaiy, 

Swthw^d wi^v'd the forest greei^ 
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Ni of footmeiH ni of tertemcui 
Were tbtre any to be seen. 

Nothing, save the lark so cherry, 

Nought but birds the dame could see ; 

< Ah,' quod Catherine, « little songsters, 

< Ye are happier far than me ; 

< Efich can fly to bonny green wood^ 

< There jou'U find your mate ao true ; 

< Would I were iSut such a songster, 

« And my Percy one of you.' 



PARODY OV GAT. 

THE RAKE AND HIS FATHER. 

^ Is there no hope ?" the spendthrift said ; 
T^e silent gaoler shook his head ; 
And sighmg as he lock'd the fetter. 
Secured the poor desponding debtor. 

When thus the youth, with frequent sigh : 
<< I feel the loss of liberty ; 
<( Since I must yield to law's just pow'r, 
*^ Let me review each misspent hour. 
«« I grant vice tinges ev4ry scene, 
<< No rays of viitue intervene ; 
*< I grant that sensual joys were mine, 
^ I join'd the crowd at pleasure's shrine. 
« If, careless of the next world's bliss, 
« I sought my happiness in this ; 
^ If ne'er religion could impart 
^ lu comforts to my callous heart ; 
« If I ne'er blush'd when beauty cried, 
« Nor idtied when an orphan sigh'd^ 
«< It ever was my firm intent, 
w At last, smcerely to repent. 
^ To each untasted joy to fly, 
« And then repent, reform, and die." 



His (atiier cimet ** no more^" lie cried, 
^ Id life's uncertain date confide ; 
^ Thy resolutions nought availi 
^ To lull those pangs thy hreast assail ; 
« No comrade of thy misspent days, 
« A supplicating prayer will raise ; 
« But with a pitying sneer alone, 
^ Rejoice thy case is not their own. 
^ Repentance now is in thy powV : 
<< To live recluse from this sad hour 
« This moment swear. This paper sign, 
« And all thy debts shall be as mine. 
« Henceforth, from cards and dice refrab, 
« Repent, and be my son agaui." 

« What all ! renounce them aU ! those friends 
«< On whom my happiness depends ! 
« And why such haste ?" the youth now cries, 
" Why not allow me fresh supplies ? 
^ Who knows but I may win the whole, 
^ Sign ! nay, I can't, upon my soul I" 
« Wretch 1" said his lather, « now I find 
** Contrition flows not from thy mind 5 
« 'Us for the loss of transient joy, 
« That did each fleeting hour employ j 
« I thought when late my Edward smil'd, 
•« I saw a dear repentant child ; 
« I thought my love embrac'd ; but now 
« I see deceit array'd thy brow." 

With settled frown, the youth rejoined, 
<< I am then to my fate resigned ; 
« Your offered Itrve I can't receive, 
** While I may play, I may retrieve 5 
" Thy hard conditirais nought avail.'' 
He ceas'd. And ended life in gaol 
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THE LESSON OF LOVE'S ALPBABET. 

Lovs*s alphabet, Rosa, I teach you Iq vaini 

Id yain every letter I quote ; 
For, believe me, too soon that's forgotten ag^ 

Which is nlerely repeated by rote. 

Why need I then talk about A, B, and C, 

If you still retain D, E, F ; 
For though, Rosa, Td freely expire for thee^ 

This really u wasting my breath. 

That attentive you'll be you have vow'd o'er and o'er^ 

Yet from you every vow is absurd ; 
Indeed you must promise to vovf ill no more, 

But consonant be to my word. 

If you wish me your tutor— firsti I you'll select) 

And hr beyond others esteem ; 
By day you must constantly I recollect, 

By night 'tis of I you must dream. 

The next letter is L, with which life is begun, 

That 'tis ended so, heaven forbid ! 
It begins too the word which hath ladies undone, 

And what e'en in a glove may be hid. 

A magical circle's the next after this. 

That is oft the expression of wo. 
As well as the murmur of rapturous blissi— « 

And this circle of magic is O. 

V and E close a word, the delight of mankind. 
Without which heaven's self would be gloom—- 

A word that's the flame which gives light to the mind^ 
And which gives to the face all its bloom, 

Yes, L-O-V-E, join'd together, make love, 

And to that e'en our birth do we owe ; 
Nor had Mahomet paradise e'er plac'd above^ 

Had he Houris like you met below. 
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Ah) Rosa ! I guess that my meaning yau i 
For your eyes lell me now you attend j 

But although i\\h fond ksson 'twas / thj^ ^cgaoi 
It is U that must give U an end. 

For Cupid had tried to insnare me in vain, 

Antl had conn'd half the alphabet through | 
But I laugh'd at his arrows, and felt DOl tfc«lr |»j% 
Till the spell thut he uttcrM wrs U. 

, ,# * 
love you t my teachingt amounts to but tbit^ 

This is all that 1 wish to impart ; 
Reward then my lesBdHi dear girl, wUh akiWf 
11^, And repeat it, as I da, dy hmrt ,' 



v*^ 



To the very imfitrfect memoir of I^ Tmqmas^£^^ in fMt 
number f vte have (he ftlcasure to add thai the k^nmmry df^ 
gree qf Master qf ArU wa» ^anf erred on Aiw &j^ th% g^^ern^ 
tneni qf Darimouih College i at the late cele&ratiim qf the fm^ 

Ik commencement in that seminary. 

Id?* The /iublMher qf thi^ work havbtg tmitr^tn the 
fiuhiicathn of another Uternry monthly /ludiicaHim^ enHtied 
Thr ^''EirSiicLdND MjcAziyRt the present ^erftt qftkePa* 
Lr ASTROS, leiil terminate with the fiext num&er^ The A'kw* 
E^iOtJi^D ATacjzi SE will de conducted (n^ iht rdH^r^ ^ ike 
Ca MB Junes EbfoSJ to ftr, f 'which vjork wi/i ah9 Be ^kf^m^ 
tinued) and will be sent to ail the fireseni su^nlert to thr 
PoLrjyrMOSi unless directions arc firevioutly ghten §^ the 
cofttrstrif* The Jirnt number vtiU afificar nko^t ik€ jifil ^ 
OeUhifl^ 
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RHETORICAL GRAM^IAI^: 

In whiclA 

The COMMON IMPnOPRlETIES in READING aixl 
SPEARING are deleted] *wl ihc 

TRUE SOURCES of ELEGANT PRONUNCIATION 

Arefraimed out* With a 

Complete Anabms of the Voice, 

Bn ' nincj^UQr.s, an 

FIGUIIES OF RHETOHIC. 

To which tif« aidded 

OUTLINES OF rOMPOSm(h\\ 

Or PLAIN RULES for :ONS ftnd 

SPEAKING THl.ti .is i l ....IC. 



BY JOHN WALKER, 

Autl>«r tf tht CrtHnt PronotHti-hf DkttBmuy, EUmmU ef 
Mnttttiofii Tttt^tr't Attitunt^ Ve, UV. 
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Ibamurr of Voltaire ^mi hU Wruiii|pi 
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^emte ■»Hd»»OBgtkewBlewwho>»veglTtiiaaortowrw>Mdw^ 



CHARACTER OF VCLtAIRE ANb fltS WAITINGS. 

(From a late Frettdi Woirk, entided T^iMmii d? /i^rmtfurel 

Ik \bt midst of academiod htDorS) and tfie earif triumphs 
hf youth, there was growing up a man destined to reap a targe 
ptuet of the glory of this century, to receive its complete im- 
^tMRUon, and to be, as it were, its representative ; so that, but 
m little more, and he liad given his name to it Undoubtedly 
iMture had endowed Voltaire with the most astonishing Acui- 
ties ; undoubtedly such vigor oi understanditig Was not en- 
tirely the result of education and circumstances ; yet might 
it not be shown that the direction of these talents* was con- 
stantly determined by the opinions of the time ; and that the 
object of succeeding and pleattng, the main spring of almost 
•U vrriters, governed Voltaire in ever^ moment of hb life ? 
Never was any person more formed to yield frotkl suscepti- 
bility to such impressions. His genius offers, as it seems to 
sne, the singular phenomenon of a man ordinarily destitute of 
that faculty of the mind which we call refiecdoo, and at the 
same time, endowed in the highest degree with the power of 

V^tm* IV. 34 
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UM«aelfM fanMm bf defaaibg Un; eltem li«f» 
gained cekbfitj lolcly bj haTiog pertnitcioiidf atttRkedMiiiv 
lDUriiprocneted<mAktliMglorfofV0tainlMtt wdrabl* 
•dfy not pTOMnred AH itawrlgifia opiondtr. aiftBdloogw 
UMimtaoMl eoyuimrah «lMi«dwffilioa«fiuato niut the 
bcfOM snd bcMfadonof wiMtHnd hmn bmpamd% kisoA 
Imigcr tbftt trininph wUch vMitecned bimoDtlie Imtdnf 
of hit Bfef whilst 1m tvMdetecndlDgimo the tomb. AooU- 
or Olid «MM moosorMi judgonoat hMODftebtaid diote pu- 
tiootteesiotioot. But thttoktonoUihig idle and ridiooioiM 
hi the endoavon of those who Isbor to blast oottrtly the hso* 
anofVoltake. Aw^Bciedlspaaeoftni 
litloos to considor tbojodgoiMntorposteriif OS] 



To delioeale tbe reign of Loob XIV. waa a very diflkalt 
ttodertakiog. One m^ say that dM oMoe eivilised a jiacieB 
brcoBies, tbe BSoreiUMMaMiers and its hislPtjFkwethoae bight 
ly relieired ami pktoresqiie fcnns of early tiases whieh cob- 
iUtute the ebarm of narration. The eOoo of an hiamtian bo* 
comes also a»ore ardooos. We emacf^inpaflislitirf and we 
reprooob him with wanting wanntb and'hUeraat Wo in- 
quire details upon the commerce, tbe Afft% the spirkof tbe 
govetumefiti apd wo comphun that an atlseliee te maltoiaof 
pbilosopby intemipia tbe nartatifo of fccts. Wo deasand 
erudition, am| we blame the writef when ho doscaeta. For* 
rocrly historians Were not subject to these letters. They 
wrote with aU their preju^es, they pieaawod their indiwd- 
nsl character, without assmning a cM impaitiality, which 
has more of fimn thim substaoce. They veoonnied the irkto« 
ries of their own coontry without a^y luisiecy to piihfiah tbe 
history of tbe vanquished. They surrounded nehho^ theft 
opinions nor their fe^Uogs. X^Kipbon in the o^itfO of Aih^ 
CDS did not cimceal his admiration for tbo iAcedewiooaana. 
Taciius did not conceal or compromise (ik de|osiation of ty- 
rants. ETcry one professed to be what he reilly was, and it 
was for the reader to judge of the credibility of the historian, 
and the confidence he should repose in him. In bbtory, M 
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m'€fnf drisg elia> wsImws t«leiil ob^ ia dspktittf oar owb 



W« wili Mt lipwtoh VoteirelB {Mitkolar wkb the faults 
wUohbeloagtD ttewbo)d.adboolofnM>dtrolu»tonan8« Bui 
If we alkw. the style ef ceaipeakiin wbitth tkey have tdoptedt 
•Oil censkktiBg hinotr aee sesies- eC in^^Mtiel rtsemrchct 
destiMd tofimikb the mmmtf end exerdie the reason, Vol- 
taire is exposed to Mwh ctilkism. The little of depth there 
ia i» hie thoiigbt% his inperfSGC kaewledge of characiersi the 
tendency of hb style to ptosee, rather than to invite edbctieni 
hove heen theaab|ects of firefaent stikttirest endure nay add 
lotheas sosne stttl .more serionk Voltaire in the lei^neC 
Louis XIV. sawnoAUngbnt the briUianey of hU victoria of 
literatore and the arts. 

He never thought of exsmining the character of the gov* 
eraasemandoftheadasinlsirsiisnof thefcing; the iafloeBco 
vpUahithashadenthechancteff-ofthenatioB; andthecon* 
seqneneeawlacb thence resulted. He has not remarked that 
perhaps no epeoh of the history of Fiance waa hmmfo impor. 
tnatbythe change eibcied in tbeauaoers, the social rela* 
tkms, and the ancient spirkof the c en stitn tion> It is to tho 
brilUsot cekmriogefVeltaivethatweareto aserihe the un* 
bomded admifstimi of the teign of Lome XIV. He has 
made OS forget that a king haanther duties than to acquire 
glory for his empire* 

It^remams forosto speak of the ^irit which he carried 
into philosophy; that is to sayf of his opinions in relation to 
FeIigion» moralsi and politics. He has been ;accuscd of a 
formal design to overturn these three hases of the honor and 
-|bo happiness of msnkind. But whoever should attempt to 
find in V<4taire a system of philosopby> connected principles* 
a ceoire of opinions, would be greatly embarrassed. Noth- 
ing if kaa eenformahle to the serious idea which one forms 
of a philosopher than the kind of understanding and talenu 
vrhicb belonged to Voltaire ; perhaps it could only be in the 
pif^hteeoth ceutury that one could have thought of calling 
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such a man by the Mope of pUlanpher, Thi|t he iMid Uw 
design of pleatmg his own age^ ot ezercinng an iafliMiiot »* 
ver it) of reren^g hlma^ against his endaiofi of fenniD^ 
a party to praise and d«fendhiiiir»att this is perfsct^ore^ 
Me. HettTedntatiaA#whciifwnM»wereleM« aftlsMtitt 
the superior dassea of society I andh^^idDol rospeet mor- 
als. EoTy and hatt-ed eanployed agitest htm Oe anna «f !«• 
ligion when it was no longer respected l^ its own d efen d ers i 
he coowidered it only as the means <rf penecinioii. iCs conn- 
try had a gofemment widiout forcoi without eonsnieration 
and which <Kd nothing to obtain them; be had the spirit el 
kidepen4raiee and oppositiofH Stteh were the imI aouroes of 
liis opinions. We can conceive how he acquired them wfth- 
out) on that account) excusing them. H6 procMmed theor 
ceirtimially without thinkltig of the effects which they might 
ptodttce. However) he was far from showing in hb errors 
the invaviaUo oooidence and eartreme ptesompilsn of aome 
writers of the same age« 

He himself) in* one of Ms romances) has given ns a jnsk idea 
of his philosophy. 0i^>ooo charged to exiimiae the niaap ai a 
and inMitBti«is of PersepoHS) dtscevere aU its iurfta widi 
great quichnesS) IsAigiia at all its absarditiesi sttacka-eveiy. 
thing with the most Heemdons Eberty * Bit when ii the end 
he thinks that the rain of Porsapoiia may be theconseqvence 
of his definitive judgemeM) he finds advantages in evory 
thing, and refuses to overturn thf^ity. Thb was Volttire. 
He wiihed to have the liberty of criticising careless!/) and 
would laugh at any thing"; but a revolution was quite out of 
his thoughts : he had too just an understanding) too great a 
contempt of vulgarity and the populacC) to form such a wish. 
Unhappily) when a natbn has got <o pbQosophing) like Ba-* 
bouC) it knows not hoW) like himi to stop and weigh its ded* 
sion ; it is only by a deplorable experience that it discovm 
when too late, that it ought not to have destroyed Persepo&s* 
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FOB TBM FOLTAJIfraOS. 

OniQIJ^AL POETRY. 

The incident on n»hkh the fiihwln^ fiiece U fiw^td are tak^ 

enJHm Drak^M Euayt. * 
'Twas November's chill night, and the billows were dashing 
On the wide spreading beach, with tumultuous roar ; 
And the breeze inid the rocks, which the Wild wavetf' w'er^ 

lashing, 
Howl'd dreaiy ahd hoarse 6n the dibsolate shofe. 
A TrnTBller came,— he would pass o^er the fcrd, 
£*re the darkness and urrors of night had gone by; 
Btit «h ! fronrthe hearaia in torrenti it pour'dy 
And the pfisp waji 9'erflo.fr'd as the river sweU'4 Wgh. ^ 
Yet rashly he vcotttr^d— but scarce from the shore, 
The perilous way on bU charger he tri«6d ; 
Wbm the terrifiee stud, add ^ rider ho boi^^ 
Were torn fifo» the passage and wbelm'd In the Udc. 
Oh 1 loud were bis shrieks 'heath the wave as he sank, 
And dowlkward was plung'd to his watery grav6 ; 
Ofal dfead(«ilhiaortM,«we:iltedt)othe:bM)ci. , 
That loudly and'nitlfiin^oic^vs^tesMre^ 

The seaman turned pale, as he ga«*d dn thestght, 
Por the force of that tempe# no bark could outlive, 
And jiought could we do on that horrible nighti 
But to pity and weep, for we could nel reHove. 
An ialet he gain'd— and lash'd to a tree— 
He hop'd that the rage of the storm would subside ; 
But vain was that hope, for the fast rising sea, 
Soon whelm*d his last hdd in its merciless tide. 
At times the red Ughtning would Bash o*er the wave, 
Add we saw how half raised mid the waura he elood % 
Oh I God, can I think of the look that he gave !-* 
It thrills through my bosom— it freezes my bloods 



And then, when the darkness had hidden his ibnnt 
And yainly he struggled, with hopeless endeavor : 
How bis shriek reached the shore, with the noise of the stomif 
As the water rose high to enshroud him forever. 
At length it dos'd o*er him^we beard his last g^mn, 
In the anguish of death, as it roU'd to the shore- 
How dread I oh how dread I was that low, pluntive moaor 
As it came to us mlzM with the tempest's wild R>ar. 

The mom came at last— the sun rose serene, 
The tide had gone down, and the tempest declin*df— 
And there irhere he died was the traveller soeo, 
Left bare by the waters, and Ueach'd in the wind. 

G.G.M. 



ON MODERATION IN OUR PLEASlTRES- 
From the PertkiH. 
How oft does passion's grasp destrogr 

The pleasure that it strives to gun ^ 
How soon the thoughtless course of joy 
Is doomed to terminate in pain. 

When prudence wottld tlqr steps delay, 
She but rMrains to iMke thee Uest ; 

Whatever from joy she lops away. 
But heightens and seciMps the rest. 

Wouldst thou a trembling flame expand^ 

That hastens in the lamp to die ; 
With careful touch, with sparing band^ 

The fecdhig stream of life supply. 

But if thy flask profusely sheds 

A rushbg torrent o'er the blase, 
Swift round the sinking Same it spreads, 

And kills the fire it vain would raise* 
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lJfSTA}/CE OF EXTRAORDI/TARY MEMORY. 

AvTONio MagliabechI} aa lulianyand librarian to the 
grand duke of Tuscany, was bom at Florence, October 89^ 
1 633. Sucb was the poYerty of his parents, that they bought 
tbemsclven happy in getting him into service of a man who 
sold herbs and fr^iu Here he took every opportunity, though 
be could not tell one letter from another, to pore on the leaves 
of some old books that served for waste papery declaring Hm 
be loved it of all things. A neighbouHng bookseller, who 
observed this, took hins into bis sewice. Young MagliabecH 
soon learned to read ; and his melisatiDD for reading btoUM 
bia ruling passion ; and a prodigious memory his distinguish* 
cd talent. He read every book that came into his hands, and 
retained not only the sense of what he read, but often all tbe 
words, ,and the very maj^ner of spellings if sbigtiUr* To 
make- trial of the force of his memory, a gentleman lent him 
a nianuscript he was going to print. Some time after it was 
returned, the gentleman came to him, with a melancholy face, 
and pretended it was lost. Magliabechi being requested to 
recollect what he remembered of it, wrote the whole, without 
missing & word or varying the spelling. He was consulted 
by ail the learned who pvopoied to writo on any snbj^ct. If 
a priest, for instance, wav-j^ung to compose a panegyric on a 
saint, Magliabechi would tell him every author, to the num- 
ber of an hundred sometim|p, who bad said any thhig of that 
sainc, nammg the very book and page, and tbe very words^ 
He did this so often, and so readilyi that he came at last to be 
looked upon as an oracle ; and Cosmo III., grand duke of 
Florence, made him his librarian, the most suitable office to 
Aiagliabechi's genius. In the latter part of his life^ when a 
book came into his hands, he would read the title page all 
oyevr dip here and there in the preface, dedication, and pre- 
fatofy Advertisements, if there were any ; and then cast his 
ej^s on each of the divisions, sections, or chapters. After 
tbia he could tell at any time what the book contamed. 

Though Magliabechi must have lived a very sedentary lifo, 
vol.. IV. 36 
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yet he MftiBodlo ibe age of eightyrODc ycart. He diMi July 
I4i iriif io the midst of the public applause, after eDJojingi 
doring all the latter part of his life, such an affluence as very 
fev persons have ever procured by their knowledge or learD- 
iog. By his will he left a very fine library collecied by lum** 
sel^ for the use of the public, wi(h a fisnd to maintain it ; 
•ad the overplua of the fund to the poor. It had been iHUtl 
tor e^teff avthor and printer to make him a present of a oopf 
e( every thing they published. 

Though he was not an ecclesiastic, he would never marrfi 
He was qiute slovenly in hb dress. He received his fnend% 
and iboae who came to consult him on any point of literaturei 
in a» civil and obliging manner ; thongh in general be had 
almost the air of a savage, and even affected it i together 
vrbh a cymoi^ or contemptuous smile. In his manner of liv- 
Ing, he affeeted the character of Diogenes : three hard e^s> 
and a draught or two of waur, were his usual repast. When 
My one went to see him, they most usually found him lolling 
in a sort of fixt wooden cradle in the middle of ha study, with 
9, multitude of books, some thrown in heaps, and others scat* 
tered about the floor, all around him ; and this his cradle or 
bed was attached to the nearest pile of books by a number of 
cobwebs. At their entrance he commonly «8ed to call om 
to them •« not to hurt his spiders.'* 



7B&UGMTS Ojr qUACMS OP ALL DEJ^MI^JTlOJfS. 
n ic voLTAiax. 

PirrstciAira live in great cities ; there are few of them in 
the country. The reason of this is obvious. In great dtiea 
there are rich patients ; and among these, debauchery, the 
{Measures of the uble, and the gratification of the paseieae, 
give rise to a variety of diseases. DumouHn, not the lawyer^ 
but the physician, who was a no less famous pracdUoner, ek-^ 
aerved at bis death, « That he left behind him twa great pby- 
afeitia»' regimen, and river water.** 
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In 1798| one Vfllars told his ftienda in eonfidencey that ftfo 
uncle, who had llTed almost an hondred yeatt, and who died 
only by accidenti had left him a certain preparation^ whMi 
bad the virtne to prolong a mvk*n Hfe to an hondred and fiftf 
yean, if ho IiTed with sobriety. When he happened to ob« 
aerre die procesnon of aivmeraly he shrugged op his should* 
ers in pity : if the deceased, said he, had uken my mettcitte^ 
he would not be where he is. His friends^ among whom ho 
distributed it generously, obserring the condition requlredi 
Ibund its utility, and extoHed it He was thence encouraged 
to sen it at a crown die ixittJe ; and theaale was pnkBgious. 
It was no more than theirater of the Seine, mixed with a litUo 
lihre. Those irho made use of it, and«were attentive, at tho 
same time, to regimen, or who were happy in good constitQ* 
tions, soon recovered their usual health. To others, be db* 
aerved, «< It b your own iSiult if you be not perfectly cured : 
you have beto intempctate and ineontineBt ; renounce thooa 
Yices, and, believe me, you win live at least an hundred ao4 
fifty years.'* Some of them took his advice; and his wealth 
grew with Ids reputation. The abbe Pons extelled this quncl^ 
and gave him the preference to the Mariscbai de '^Uarai 
<• the latter,'* said he, « kills men ; the former preloiigs thoir 



At length it was discovered that VUlars^ 
eoinposed chiefly of river water. Mis practice was now at 
an end. Men had recourse to other quacf^s. 

Viilars was certainly of no disservice to his patients, and 
can only be reproached vritb selling the water of the Seine at 
too high a price. He excited men to temperance, and in this 
respect was infinitely superior to the apothecaary Amoup, 
vrlio filled Europe with his nostrtnons Cor the apoplexy, with- 
otit recommending the practice ^any one virtue. 

I knew at London a physicaa, of the name of Brown, wlio 
had practised at Barbadees. He had a sugar-work tod ne- 
groes; and having been robbed of a considerable sum, ho 
called together his slaves. « My friends," said he, ^ the great 
norpent appeared to me during the night, and XiAd mt^ that 
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tiio periQB who stole mj monej tlMNiliil this instant tewf a 
panvt'e featber.at jibe pc^t of U» DOse*'' The tkkS immfdi* 
acely put his band to bia »oae. <« U ia jfou,'^ (;riedtbe nuater^ 
u tbat robbed me ; . tbe great serpent baa just uom told ane 
so." By tbia metbod tbe pbyaician recp?exied bia mootf •. 
Tloa piece of quackery is pot to be con^f^miied ^ buif ift oydac 
to pnctise it» one must bave to do witb negroes* 
. S(;ipio» tbe.first Africanu%f man ii^ other re|pecu po differ- 
cnt (rom Dr. Brq^ny perauaded bis aoldi^ra tbat be «aa d^ 
rtcted and inspired by tbe gods. Tbia piece of fraud bad 
been long and successfully practised. Can we blame ^cipia 
for baying recoui;Be to it ? There is not| perhapa, n panoQ 
who does greater honor to the Roman republic ; but hov. 
ci^iBe it» lot me ^$kt tmt the gods inspired him not to (lYe hi 
bis accounts. 

Jfuma. acted better, lie bad a band of robbeiv lo dwiUztt 
Md a senate that constituted the most intractable pajrt of theai* 
And proposed his laws to the assembled tnbesi he would have 
inet with a thousand difiiculties from the assassins of hia pm« 
(J^cesson He adopted a differei^t method. He addressed 
himself to tbe goddess £geria» who gave him a code, sancti- 
fied with difioif aut^rity. Wb^ was tbe consequence ? He 
was submitted to without oppositlont and reigned happily. 
Hia inteodona were admirable^ and his quackery had in view 
the public good ; but if one.of bis ei^miea had diacloaed his 
artifice, and said, ^ let us punish an impostori who prostitutes 
the name of the godato deceive inankindy'' he would have 
undergone the fate of Bomulua.. 

.It is probable tljutt Nyma concerted bis measures with 
great prudence^ and deceived the Roaoana with a niew to 
their advantage) with an addreas, suited to the timCf tba 
place, and the genJAiaof that people. 

Mahomet was twenty times on the point of miacarryiog ; 
buti at lengthy be succeeded with ilie inbabitanu of Medina, 
apd was believed to be the mtimate friend of the angel Ga- 
briel. At j>reseDti should any one announce himaelf at Con* 
stantioople to be the favorite^of thi;. angel Raphael} who ia 
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^ superior in digo&iy to Gabriel, and insist that tliey innst be* 

^ lioTe in him alone, be would be impaled alive. Quacks 

^ should know how to time their impoetures. 

^ Was there not some wh«^ of deceit in Socrates, with his fa- 

miliar demon, and the precise declaration of the oracle, which 

^ proclaimed him the wisest of men ?— It is ridiculous in Rollin 

to insist in his history, on the sincerity of this oracle. Why 
does be not inform his readers, that it i;ras purely \ piece oC 
quackery ? Socrates was imfortunate as to the time of his ap» 
pearance. An hundred yeafrs sooner he'tnight haye goyemed 
Athens* 

The leaders of philosophical sects have all of them been 
tinctured with quackery. But the greatest of all quftcks are 
those who have aspired to power. How formidable a quack 
waa Cromwell ! He appeared precisely at the Ume when he 
covld have succeeded. Under Elizabeth Jie would haye beeti 
haigod f under ChaHea U. he would have l>een aik object of 
ridicule^ He came at a period when the English were dis' 
gustod with kings; and Ms son, at a time when they wero 
diagofited with protectors. 



SPANIARDS AND PORTUGUESE. 

Ws are apt to mistake the character of the Spaniards ; 
there is, in the very excess and abundance of their wit, joy) 
and good humour, a certidn steady evenness of manners, e- 
qually distant from pedantry, levity, and affectation ; more 
mirth of the heart than all the noise, grimace, and badinage 
of their neighbours ; a kind of grave, dry, sententious humour 
with a serene and placid firmness of countenance. 

But, from too much of the religious, and then of the mil- 
itary spirit, they have rapidly declined into enthusiasm and 
cruelty ; and as the human character never stops, have still 
continued to sink into indifference, pride, indolence, and bar- 
ren devotion ; they cannot be excited to any great effort but 
by superstitious terrors, love, revenge, and a fandango, the 
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AiTorite dance of all ranks, in which, from a deathlike stupid* 
iCf 9 they wiH, at the first touch of an instrumenti join with eo* 
tbusiasm, animation, grace and delight. 

It seems to have been the system of Spain and Portugal, to 
protect themaelTes by distance and desolation; to leate 
whole districts uncuhiyated, and roads impassable ;. as nuft- 
tary science declined, timidity succeeded to discipline, and 
men prepared fisr war by casing themseWes to armour, tabs 
smothered, or by shutting themselves up in caatles to be star- 
Ted, they forgot that national strength conaista inaa acdve, 
moving dbposable force ; and that the safest state of defence 
IS, being always ready to attack. 

The Portugues pride has usefully changed its object ; 
from the black cloak, spectacles, an afibctation of wisdom 
and sanctity, and having nothing to do, they are grown fend 
•f fine clothes, are become diligent, enterprlnrtg^ and active. 

Lisbon Is a mixture of luxury md miteiy, nastiiieaa mod 
magnificence ; the buildings erected since the CMthquake of 
irss, are b^barously gigantic; the Marqms de Pombal, 
their chief projector, had the misfortune of being elevated 
out of the reach of control — ^no man presumed to understand 
even his own trade so well as the prime minister. 

J£ji LOUSY. 

I HAVK seen a painting, which finely illustrates Jealousy : 
A youth is represented in torments, sitting on thrones, with 
yrings on his shoulders, a demon standing by, surrounded by 
the furies, which throws snakes and fire into his bosom. The 
youth in torments shows Misery in continual pains ; his wings 
denote it is in ms power to fly, but his infatuation employs his 
mind on the pains : The demon is the emblem of watchful- 
ness; the furies surrounding add fresh grief; while the aer> 
pcnts are gnawihg,"aiid the fire consuming him. This alle- 
gory shows, that when Jealousy hath invaded the mind, Rea- 
son is banished, and nothing is left within ua to correct ouch a 
passion. 
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Mr. Prior has happily described Jealousy in the tala of thft 
Turtle and Sparrow, in the following lineA. 

Twas doubt, com^aiat, or 'twas chit-cbai: 
^WBB this to-day, to morrow that 
Sometiiznes, forsooth, upon a brook 
I kept a miss ; an honest rook 
Told it a snipe, who told a stare, 
Who told it thode who told it her. 
One day a linnet and a lark 
Had met me strolling in the dark ; 
The next a woodcock, and an owl, 
Quick-sighted, grave, and sober fowV 
Would on their corporal oath allege, 
I kiss'd a hen behind a hedge. 
Ben Johnson says humorously : 

Where jealousy is bred. 

Horns in the mind are worse than horns on th' head. 

Old Spencer thus exclaims on it: 

O hateful, hellish snake, what fuiy first 
Bcou^t thee from balefHil house of Proserpine ? 

Where, in her bosom, thee she long hath nurs'd. 
And fostered up unth bitter milk of time. 

Foul jealousy, that tumest love divine 
To dayless dread, and mak'st the living heart. 

With hateful thoughts, to laiiguish and to pine. 
And feed itself with self-consuming smart : 
Of all the passions in the mmd, thou vilest art 

Michael Drayton, thus sings : 

Fide jealousy, child of insatiate kve^ . 

Of heast-sick thoughts, and melancholy bred, 
A hell-tormenUng fear, no faith can move ; 

By discontent, with deadly poison fed. 
With heedless youth and error vamly led. 

A mortal plague, a virtue-drowning flood, 

A belUsh fire, not quenched but with bloods 

Sbakspeare thus describes it : 

Where love doth reign, disturbing jealousy 
Doth call himself affection's sentinel. 
And m a peaceful hour doth cry, kill, IdU ; 



As air and water doth abate tb^ fire : 
ThU sound-informer, this hate-breeding spy. 
This caidEer, that eata up the tender vftmg^ 
This carry-tal c 

Several beautiful descriptions are made o£ this passion by 
our more modem poets ; but as they are more known than 
the foregoing, I have omitted them, ^nd think in this ancient 
paniting of what Jealousy is, there is horror enough to affright 
any one from encourag^oig so dangerous an eviU 



THE I^JLE^QH MJS&B. 

Av ARicB of all other passions |i» tt\c kaxt to be accoosied 
for, as it precludes the mber from all pleasure except that 
of hoarding ; th& prodigal, the gamester, the a«ihitiou%iiaF* 
log something to plead by way of palliation fiur their inordi* 
nate affectbns to their respective objects and pursuits j but 
the mber gratifies his passion at the expense of every conye* 
nioBcy, indulgencq, or even necessary o( life. He is aptly 
compared to a magplt^ wbo hides gold which he can make 
no use of. 

M. Vandille was the isost remarkable maa in P^ris, both 

on account of his immense riebes and l»s cxuwcM ttvarice. 

lie lodged as high up as ttic roof would adnait him, to avoid 

noise or visits ; maintained one poor old woman to attend 

him in his garret, allowing her only ^even sous per week, or 

a penny per diem. His usual dm, was bread mui aftUk, audi 

^ for indulgence^ some sour wtne on Sunday ; ea which day 

he constantly gave one farthing to the poor, being one tHW 

ling and a penny per annum, which he cast up ; aiid» after 

his death, his extensive charity i^mounted tofimyHthree abil* 

lings and four pence. This, prudent ^conamM ImA been a 

magistrate, or officer, at Boulpgne ; from which obscuHty 

he was promoted to Paris, for the reputation of his wealth, 

which he lent upon undeniable security to the public fuod^ 

not caring to trust individuals i|4th his life and soul. While 
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a magitoate at Boulog;ne9 he maintained bimielf bf takiBg 
upoD him to be mUktoBter-general at the market^ and went 
from ene to another washing down hia bread at no expenaer 
df bis own, not doubtless from any other principle than that 
of serf ing the public in regulating the goodness of mttki 
When he had a call to Paris, knowing that stage vehicles arw 
expensive, he determined to go thither on foot ; and to avdd* 
being robbed, he took care to export with himself neither 
niore nor less than the considerable sum of three pence ster* 
ling, to carry him one hundred and thirty miles; and with 
the greater facility to execute his plan of operation, he went 
in the quality of a poor priest or mendicant, and no doubt 
gathered some fow pence on the road from such pious and 
well disposed persona as were strangers to him. 

The great value a miser annexes to a farthing will make 
va loaa surprised at the infinite attachment he must have td a 
gtmiea, of which it is the seed, growing by gentle gradatiuia 
lata pence, shillings, pounds, thousands and ten thousendif 
wlueh made this worthy connoisseur to say, Take care of ilia 
fartlangs, and the pence and shillinga will take tare of tlnaa« 
aelves ; these semina of wealth may be compared to seconda 
of time, which generate year^ centuries, and even etemtqr 
itaislf. 

When he became extensively rich, being in the year If S5 
vrorth seven or eight hundred thousand pounds, which he be- 
got or muldplied on the body of a single shilling from the 
ago of sixteen to the age of seventy-two ; one day he heard 
a iroodman going by in summer, at whkh touon they stock 
themaelves with fuel for the winter ; he agreed with him at 
the lowtat rate possible, but stole from the poor man several 
loga vrith which he loaded himsdf to hb secret hiding holOf 
and thus oootraaed, in that hot season, a fever; he then sent 
lor the first time for a surgeon to bleed lum, who asking half 
a livre for the operation, was dismissed s he then sent for an 
apothecary, but he was as high m his demand ; he then sent 
for a poor barber, who undertook to open a vein for three 
pence per time ; but, says this worthy economist. How often, 
vei.- IV' 37 
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And n^hftt qoi^ti^ of blood do you imoBd 4o tabo? AfaiMii 
tight ounces etch time» answered tin barbev. Tim will fet 
mifie p«Qce !— 400 mocb) too mttcliy m^b tbe old niaar 1 1 
bi?# detemined to go a ebeaper way to work t takm ifao^ 
irbolc you design to take at thrae times at one tiow^ and Ihn 
irilt ^ave mo sii^p^nce; wbiehb^nginaiaied oo* he loatt«e»- 
ty-£tiqr ooocot of blood, and died in a few days, looTiDf aB Us 
ipaat treasures to tbe King, wbom b^ ^ade hi» aolo hth 
Tfais he cooir»cted his disorder by pitteting, ead hbdMk 
lif an tmpttecedented |iieee of panmnony. 



THE CHARjiCTER OF OWR SutnoaM. 

Trs chi^racter of Jtsos is perfectly oiiglDal« it if i 
ovary tUog which had ever appeared in the wMid» 
lid hideed been emineot persons who aaseaedthet 
iMtrecters of ttiaohted in rettgion and vinse. 
Mkied widely from ttiemalltntbenatareof hiB4 
Ms mode of imAHKiioni in his habba of iifis aad i 
Cfrnteraation, in tiie ehafaeier whieh heaaawmed^ 1 
1^ of Ids condoct, in the autli<irify of his language^ in ike 
proeft which he cxMUted of a dkioe rgmewssjobi and i 
manner in whith he left those ^roob to make t 
imrpresaion opofi the'mihd without himself drawkig tbe | 
Ihe eooeliisions. 

; He claimed to he the M^ssiahi the distingwiriild ptiwmiage. 
'Ibreiold by the prophets, and expected by the Iowa. 
ferm was tottffly difcrent ftoal that in whkh he eme i 
to appear t from diat which an impoater woiddhawe^ 
which an hnpemors did acmaily pot on, and whMiite^ 
of a fictidons narradve would naturallf hate 
He was expected to appear in ell the splendor of a prtooe end 
a conqueror. J^ actvatly appevred undar theisrm of ft fe»- 
per ixkd a senrant. 







t width he ^a^aiioiiidd, nb tiitlMl^ m#v #> 
, Mid in nuMiy rMpeoit ii tttty ^OMhr^K^ 
Im iwitiinml vrkh U4 ttMtl bei)Main|» pi#- 
TiM <5irtiiiiittn— • in 4Nrlikib be vmsr ykkCtd nmc 
yrwrnamt wad fUttioiilftr la Mck iftOi^i MMM^f 
tteai^iMm vtif critiaU aiid tiScult ; netmlielMSy litM HB 

^itmhmct trtitliMdrigfateouHiMSy wiHi tkt mo«l f0iScki 
oowiitanry md dignity t <a ao iiiMffiM do«« k^ fiirgdtliiB 
iiMwtkMi: «pwi' ao oc m i i kMi , in n» eawrfccpoy, hiM&f^ ttuA^ 
4fom or meapMltd^ undt —f yflyoct<k»» ii^fr lrilmld<t 
1» be M»vpriMd or betrayed to do t&y ^in|; vtiWortby of bim* 
eeU; or MbMoming the sublime md sicred nbl&M "Mil 
mtaah bMtwi .tibelrgeii 

Toen^pelt tbe Doositietitoy of a fietiiioiit ebfmctertbMmgb 
« ttwiiidewt bie iro#b> evoa cbeugb tbe ebenictor it diawli 
fiMit coamob life, it e ndeit^Cno brdlaery eatkbcityaiid 
jodgimeat But to ftdbere from beguming to end to imtb^ 
deliaetuOD in a character perfectly origioal» m circmmianfies 
«MteiaaM«e#t i»d eft^ciaUy m^ere Mjitnialorai aganqr 
it intpodttced, it cbaraoterittie of nemua of tbe bigheti order. 
AlftoKtiit to lepreeent a ^erfoet charaotet bavefioM ja the 
bandi of Abe gteffteit awiiiera> Deieeuarovnibleintbepor- 
andu of tbd pbiioeepbor and the bei% aot^ichtiaiidiiig tfM 
MMMsdy peacilUng and asqoiaito ccieriag of Piato and Xeno- 
flMOk But thecbteike wmi. iittte»atB owribgnlim baye anb» 
Modedtoperfiectl^AK Not otte writer OBi|rtblit<Mir. Mot in 
attaftribbg dafciicm obia'actarii in wbkdi ibay awaldnotbaea 
i liable eaJiaveiiitnrfeiod vkh each otheTi but ibthe rcf* 
i of tbe same unblMUtbed and extraordibbsy obao> 
r$ to labkii aacb bit cflotrtbti|ad aonittbiag itldcb tl|t 
ftMkMooONtlo^andfetatLtuiEO peafiMly coiMdtfieMandi^ 

•io«a« Tba«nityofobaraaeritiwariablypfeaerve4 . 
Aideaiilbat tbia chaiacwr aoMia)^ existed, aiiow that tbaae 

rW^tpemenaaJesiitof Naaaaoiht and that Ibo^bitiori^ 
baa doeoribe aotbbg but What tbey saw and beard» aodlb 
which they were daily witoesses»and tbe wonder tf^tseoi aH 
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<lf4r9imci4 and JeaiafiiiaftatimproplMtofiCte 
2)fii^tlieBe&ct%Aii4tbe hialoi7oCttee?aag»li 
#weUa ioto a piodigy *a£ gmuBii^»*-m itthiiaie fictioii of tto o^ 
.fgWfttian, wbkb wurpaMM all tbe most ectobiaied pradnc- 
4ipi^aof huoia^vit. TbaiUkarateOalikaoaaclipaaail Ae 
jtem^y^tA biatonana» phitoaophpraaiid poets of 'GHcce ani 
.Roma. 3i«t wiio wiU affimit or who kmld beliova thi% of 
:.tlie^ aiquplci} arUe8%.ttMffD€tad viitera^ It ia tncfodibley il 
Jaap^Qfisiblet that theta pbua and unkinrand anca ibouU 
^bf^T||>Y^I^ }|Q^ttrMrdioar)Ff ao iMthlgr fimibed^ imaaBcc 
."l^beir ;^urratir^ tbar«$Dra iwal be tm^ Tbe prapbet'of 
J tftya^t bb a ?eal,penMiaf 9ad bia dlviae Jega^oBia tindeaiiP 
ble. I know not how this argumeot a>ay afipfar lOjSlbaBai 
.but tigt^mp i|)CfUTiej» tbaforc^ of almost ipatbaaiatiicai demoD- 
ifljtf^n, I cuml^w^mfi9i proaf «bkkjCMi b^jmme mti^ 
)j^9^ .4P A candid) an lOjteUiywVt.and a watt utarmffAmKu^ 
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•^ A f Mi«c«.Mf«9ea9 at BrvMebb waa aiurpraedtD i 
-br^fraicbfBoopeinibctr Tiatoiiotts ntrjr after tba i 
dE Flaws.' .Diw«liii9 10 bamMb a prisotter^ ba. fled. ▲ 
^fOMBQtgklfjm eaitiiaiStvMiger to bim wbo waaMilHiftlbc&ma 
•doary otjiestkigiihasewor and dist r aotjoxil bia air and eow* 
clMiaQce, laekad bbn by the arm*-^ Stay> 1" sbe oried, « yoa 
ffaoaase if yoo^ 9^ forward" « Aad I ani'lositf't cetatiiy^be 
HpawaiBd* ♦» Tfaoi^ enfr*bert»'* srid <he g e mroos fbl, •md 
.ba(tafod.r. '...... 

o^uTbeFrfpabmanacaapcsd-heroflitt*.' Hia fa oss tsiinfef ia d 
-biaii8bemftniiace|!0ibaaeafai>of'tfao aaigbborlBg'abvreii; 
that kvwaa H^MM^i^komm fir^ wbicb sbe bad r eoci e ad feiaiH 
^Pbo#otild'bsjre4ieen ftif.iaani imilifbi g bar to aaa rc isa so 
•dsngsravs arite of boapMhy had ba bean at*booia )' andaba 
dtaManad tocoAcaal hkm in an ambonae, wberasbe e ap sc ia d 
ta leave him hi aecnrkjr. ' 
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.• Sciveelf ^Mtf-k darkufccaionni Fiericbcoidlnnefiiwed 
1I19 Mine plaee to talui up their abode for tiM night. Temf- 
iMiatthe AiliMitien of theFreoehstraDger, ^he girl Boftly fel- 
lowed them witboat beiag percelfed, mid wahbg i\\\ she was 
Hire they were aalee|ft» she iolormed the refugee of his ex- 
tteme j4»Qger9 and deaired him to follow her. Their move- 
meDt i^waken«d on^^ the soldiers, who, stretching out his 
.jinn» seiaed ihat.oC tim vefiigee, crying out, « Who goes 
^tapf^ V She.dtxtevooaly pined herself between them, and 
. aakif ^ It ia oiilf me^ who am come to seek for^*— .^^ For- 
fUmafbely she faa^^e oecaaiimao «ly a wor^ more : the soldier, 
deceived by the y^Ue of a woman, let go his captive. She 
.conducted the re&geo into Afte house, and taking down the 
..^ejra of the church, wi|b 1^ tainp in her hand, she led him to 
tl)at j^ace as the securest aayAum she could ind. They eti- 
^t^mi a^cfaapel which, the. rfafa^ea of war had ^spoiled of ita 
.panfpents^ .Behind the altar was a twiaage to a vault, the en- 
trance to which waf not easji to be discerned. She raised the 
^doofif and said, << This narrow staircase leads to a vaults the 
reposiipvy of the ashes of an illiiatrious fiMnily. It is scarce^ 
j)9aaible they wiU suspect any person of being toncealed thete. 
,I>f«s€fiad> and remain there liU an opportunity offers for your 
«aCApe,^" She gave him the lamp; he descended into this 
jm^lancfaoly abode, and shexloaed the ^oor upon hfan. ilb 
■ ■fiurfinga may woU be-tmagioedt when, exandning this dismal 
jiiocc by the light of the 4amp, he saw Ihe arms of his own 
.^aniilyy which had l^efo oviginatly of thta coootey. Ho ec- 
am^'y* the tomha of his aneestors ; he viewed them wttbfwt^ 
..e^eatial affectM% andreaud his head with emotion upon the 
saorble that covered their ashes. The first day pasaed «i- 
4iefe^Ted in the midst of these staoBg imp rc a sions : the sec*- 
«od brought with it the chdmaof hunger, even yeimore prea8<> 
. jkOCT than the desire of libeMy ; yet his benefacticsa-ewaae not. 
, JElvoiy iKHir m its lingerioii^ paaaage now increased his soite- 
ingn, his terror, aiMl despair. Sometimes he imagined the 
^r^nM^rous girl haci faUen a victim to iter desire of saving his 
life ; at others he accused her of forgctling him ; m either 



r be tav idsMelf 4ooflMd torn dca** 1 
Jwriftrie Aitt Uuft fma widoli he iMdMCHwck M Imgtk, 
dshaittUd with friuUets efforts, wtdi egonlaiiig ImMi i 
imoleraUe gw M W Uie of hlmgei^ 4m iiiflh 
Bpon one of the giwee^ fab moeeiDM. 
. The third dajr was fir jed?amid| miMk*llt immiM «-'% 
laDgoid MDse of his 4iplerahle eoodWen. StoitlfM»flh 
heerd a eoiKid^t ms the voiee of hb bm ii ftoii ie tei irho€i|» 
od to him from the chapel. OwtfrnhnHmM^hilk jof oi opIA 
wealuietst he has not the power tffshiw ort 8ho h^HbVeeilli 
already dead, and whh a momrnfiii t^damaddo IMoBH lie 
door that Qorers thf OAlraiice of the tomb. Al the somid ^ 
the CUliog of the door the onfartmato men feels hb poWeit 
return, otterm a idiriek of despeti^ and rtiMe widi precipil^ 
tbnuptheitdrs. HappUf cho nicicd of tfa6 se jttbo had aoc 
Irilthe spoi '•he heoffcthetty, Hfttthedbhndtfim^tiJi 
tosavehim. She had hreofchc him feod^ irftapBM tt ttb 
causes of her long deb3r,a8tOrfOK him Biilil^htd Mi i l UUb 
sttch precautions, that in iomrs she^eoutd lUitftH to wdaAfldi* 
eer to his daily warns. After seehig him fefr6sMI«B« Ml- 
soled, she quitted him; but )mA ocarcfHypMBMdudeslii 
steps when she heard tho doom imloc)^ esid the iiibe of a 
number of armed men eotering. She flew taelB to4ba tank, 
and motioned the refsgee to siltooe. The pereooewlMiMw 
^fiHed the chdreh were a detachment Of Preoeb «sMm% wto 
had been sent there to search-fbr anomigrunt the tmrtoa wu^ 
suspected of ooncealing. The sc«tew himself led theme*. 
Ptrfectty unconscious of the danger Ins ni »oo i 
proud of his own hinocence, 4ie lotfdfy encou iag eii< >lr < 
ty, and directed th^ir researehes to cadi lew o to < 
chapel, that eyery spot might attest hb good fdtik WhU % 
^nation for the two captives! ThesoMb^ pmmd wamf 
times oter the fatal door^ bdbyttelrreitlOMaiidpJlryiiigteh 
ductor, and eacW footste|i sounded to the tremhlftag li rih a s 
below as th^ signal of their deaths The enurastoe of the wsttk 
however remained linobserred, the mrise by 
away, and when the mece of the sexton vent^&red 
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wOti vbe iFNiad die door of the chnrch ilmt, and ererf duo 
gone. She ftgaln oaaiurod ibe refugee of her steadfiut protee- 
tioiit and retired. 

On the ibUowing dajTy end for many focoeeding dajf, shf 
regularly supplied him with proviuoi^ ; and the instant a f%>' 
Torable moment arrived for bis escapOf bb vigilant fiiend eon* 
ducted him from his subterraneous abodoi and instructed bini 
i^ the safest means to pass unmolest^ Leaving the tomlli 
he gmed the countij ; and soon after rejoining his wife, her 
pirespnce and afiections taught him to ai4>reciate still more 
Ughij the services of his generous beneCsctress. 



THEORETIC SFECULATIOM 

, Tn attentifMi of philosopbers and naturalists was at a cer- 
tain period lopg and ardently excited by a number of fossil 
sl^eletons discovered in a marsh <m the banks of Ohio. These 
jrere considered at the time as bones of the elephant, but af- 
ferwarde proved, by an eminent and indefatigable anatomist 
sgl to be remains of that ammal, but of a species of the car- 
nivorous kind, more enormous in bulk, and now whdly ex* 
tinct or unknown. 

The subject has been scientifically investigated by an in- 
genious German and well informed mineralogist, Mr. Raspb, 
who has resided long in England; he controverts some of the 
positions of the learned professor and others, he apparently 
confirms : but the difficulty of accounting for animals, no 
longer existmg in countries where they seem at a certain time 
to liave been numerous, still remains to be explained ; it has 
•scaped the sagacity of Gmelin, the genius of Buffon, and the 
fbinute research of Daobenton. 

A inodem theorist of a lively and eccentric cast has, in his 
own opinion, eaHfy solved the mystery, by tufifioHng that the 
benes b question are the remains of certam angelic beings, • 
die oripnd tenants of this our terrestrial globe» in its primir 
tiv« sta^e, tiH for their transgressions both were involved fn 
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ruin ; after which this shattered planet was refitted for the 
accommodation of its present inhabitants !!! 

But, romance out of the question, is it not possible to ac- 
count for such an assemblage of creatures, in a country where 
they no longer exist, by su/tfiotine^ that, at some remote peri- 
od, the place in which they were found 77:2^^^ have Iain in the 
tract of a conqueror unknown to the historians of Europe ; 
that it might have been the scene of a battle, and the animals 
in question part of the baggage train, destroyed by slaughter 
or disease, and left in the hurry of flight, or of pursuit, to puz- 
zle and set at defiance generations then unborn ? Chronology 
•o remote is a terra mcognUa to the philosopher as well is 
the historian. 



LOGIC, OR THE ART OF R£JSOJ\rZArG. 

Logic, or (as it may be called) the art of dispuung sophis* 
tically, makes a considerable part of our academical educa- 
tion : yet Gassendus, who was a great reatonerj has attempted 
to prove tliat it is, in truth, neither necessary nor useful. Ha 
thinks that reason, or innate force and energy of understand- 
ing, is sufficient of itself ; that its own natural movements, 
without any discipline from art, are equal to the investigation 
and settling of truth ; that It no more wants the assistance of 
logic, to conduct to this, than the eye wants a lanthom to ena- 
ble it to see the sun ; and however he mi^^ht admh ua cunous, 
he would doubtless reject as useless, all such productions as 
Quillet's Callipaedia, Thevenot on the ^rt 0/ SMfimmin^^ or 
Borelli de Motu Animalium; upon the^i mcM j)ersuasiofithai 
the innate force and energy of nature, when instinct honesilj 
4oe& her besty is sure to attain those sevt;ral objects, without 
any didactic rules or precepts. 

If logic, therefore, be not necessary, it is probably of ne 
great use ; and it has been deemed not only an impertinent 
but a pernicious science.—" Logic,** says lord Bacon, « Is 
usually taught too early in life. That minds, raw and unfur- 
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nlshed with matter, should begin their cultivation frona such 
a science, is just like learning to weigh or measure the wind. 
Hence, what in young men should be manly reasoning, often 
degenerates into ridiculous affectation and childish sophistry. 
Certainly where materials are wanting, the dispute runs alto* 
gether upon words ; and the whole will be conducted with the 
slight and and legerdemain of sophistry.** We have a pleas- 
ant instance upon record of this school errantry — ^this trick of 
seeming to prove something, when in reality you prove nott* 
)ng. A countryman, for the entertainment of his son when 
returned from the university, ordered six eggs to be Boiled : 
two Ibr him, two for his roother,'and two for himself : — but the 
«on, itching to give a specimen of his newly acquired scienc^^' 
boiled only three. To the father, asking the reason of this, 
^ why J* says the soti, « there are six,** « How so ?** says the 
father, " I can make but three." " No !" replies the young 
sophister, " is not here one ? (counting them out) is not there 
txpof and is not there three ? and do not one, two and three 
make six .?^— " Well, then," says the father, « Til take rwo, 
your mother shall have one^ and you shall have the other 
three !" 

Many appearances may tempt one 16 suspect that the un* 
derstanding, disciplined by logic, is not competent for the in- 
vestigation of truth as if left to its natural operations. « \ 
man of wit," says Boyle, <<^ho applies himself long and close- 
ly to logic, seldom fails of becoming a caviller ;* and by his 
sophistical subtleties perplexes and embroils the very theses 
hp hath defended. He choo^s to destroy hit own work rather 

* These amsMtVRci are tenrible comptny to men in general, and fit 

only Ibr one another. With them you cannot be said to have conver> 

sation* Init altereaUon rather ; for there ia something so captioua and 

litigious in their spirit, that they draw every, the most trifling thing 

that can be started into a dispute. Before such you must not expect 

to talk at ease ; that ease and Indolence, which make a man careless 

jd[>out both ideas and language : no, you must be wary and correct ; 

yoit most be always upon the defensive s and must keep as perpetual 

^^uaJNl mm youwould over your purse were a pickpocket lathe roOBk 

vi9i«. iv< ♦ 38 
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than forbear disputing ; and he starts such objecdens agaimt 
bis own opinions, that his whole art cannot aolvo tbetn. Sock 
is the fate of those who apply themselves too much to the 
subtleties of dialectics."— This is the opinion of Boyloi who 
probably knew, from feeling and experience, the truth ni irinft 
he said : fok* he was a very great logician, as well at a very 
great scepticL 

Our memorable Chillingworth is another instance to prove 
that logic, instead of asusting, may possibly obstruct and huft 
the understanding. << Chillingworth," says lord Clareadoiv 
wbaknew him well, ^ was a man of great subtlety of under> 
standing, and bad apent all his 3rouBger time in dispiitatioo^ 
of which he arrived to so great a mastery as not to bo inferior 
to any man in those skirmishes : but he had, with bis notable 
perfection in this, exercise, contracted such an irresolutioa 
and habit of doubting, that l^ degrees- be grew confideoe m 
nothing, and a sceptic in the greatest mysteries of fidth. All 
his doubu grew out of himself, when he assisted his scrwplea 
with the strength of his own reason, and was then too bard 
bimsel£" 

To conclude. What was the meaning of that atrktore 
upon Seneca, Ferdorum minutiU rerumfrangU fi^mdera^wfax^l^ 
according to lord Bacon, may thus be applied to the school* 
mtXir^QucMtUmum minuiH 9cUUigu>9a tubtiUtaSf as be calls il^ 
by their logical r^finementSrand distinctions,* they bad-chopped 
truth so down into mincemeat, as to leave it only without pro* 
portion of form, but almost without substance. 



EMPLOY ME^rr FOR A WIFE. 

Iv a man hadT presumed to hint to the late Mrs. Woi> 
STOVCBAVT, that a married woman, who followed these di- 
rections, might be as happy in herself and as useful a mesi- 
her of society, as one formed upon her plan and exhibiied m 
a certain singular and feprebensible book, published 
her flaatby the bare supposition would pfobd>ly havo 
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«ed a sneer firom tlie heroiney and a €ODtemplaous froiMi.Spem 
^e pluleeopber who, in the memorial he has left of his tie- 
leased wile, has palpaUj overieaped the boundaries of deco- 
fttmsnd good senses perhaps the sceptic, who b^or discuss- 
ing Md imTeiliog tvery tilings iiad in his mind the senti- 
meot of a certain poet, and was^jf -opinion ^at he was 
NeT«r so sure our wonder to create 
As wlifiihe touched the bounds of til we hate. 

Bot the oMrfiwhioned doctrine of domestic duties and female 
occiqiations must not be forgotten. 

^ When first thou awakcst in the mombg Oft up thy heart 
«nd Totce in thankfulness lo God, who made thee i thus call- 
ing to mind thy Maker at thy early riamgy thou shalt speed 
better for it in the rest of the day. 

<<* Haying arrayed thyself as becometh a decent housewife^ 
sweep thy house and dress thy dishboerd, %nd see that all 
things be set in due order within and without ; that the kine 
be milked) the calves suckled^ and the milk skimmed } then 
let the young children be taken up, washed right wholesome- 
ly aU over them in spring water, combed a|id kirtledi and sit 
dowi^ with thy iamilyi to breakfast 

M Com and malt must be ordered for the mill ; and, that 
tlKm have thy measure agaiui mete it to and from the miller) 
who else will not deal truly with theoy or thy malt will not be 
dried as it should be. 

^ Thou must make butter and cheese accordbg as the 

weather urgeth and the cows fill the dishes ; the swine must 

be served morning and evening) not forgetting the poultry^ 

and when the time of year Cometh^ thou wilt take good heed 

bow thy bens, ducks and geese do lay ; gather up their eggs 

dilig^entlyi and when they was broody, set them right cun- 

xuog^ly) so that neither beast, swine nor vermin hurt or molest 

tbem ; all whole-footed fowls, thou knowest will sit a month, 

and all cloven-footed fowls three weeks, except peahens, tyr- 

keysy cranes, and bustards^ 

** I advise thee earnestly to remember well one thing : 
«rben in winter time, that the days be short and the evcoiogs 
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thy umi whether U»e vorks ibu tbeu and ikf mM»»^ 
voQfadviAt^gf^ «qual ta Use fir««dGaiMU«Yi|»(«i«iia»d 
drink that tbc]r coQsume ; if nou go> !» tby k#dt wid bcmj> by 
tune to iNre^kiast before day-lighi, th«t thou mc^aat faara lA 
the day b^fi^re thee etilure toi do thy bnaiiioea. 

<< In the beginning of March it is time for a wife to ha?e 
an eye to her garden* and to get aa maQy good seeds and 
herbs as she can for the pot and platter; in March alaoii^ 
the season to sow flax and hemp : it needeth not for me to 
show how it should be sown* weeded, puUedy weitMd^dned^ 
beaten^ broken^ towed> hackledi spun, wounden, warped, and 
wove ; for in such matters, peradventure, thou ait better in« 
structed than me. 

<< It is i9y business to observci. that although a woman can« 
not wholly and altogether get her Uving honest^ by the dis* 
taff^yet it should always be ready for a pastime ; it slQ^Atl^ 
many unemployed gaps, and provideth ar^ks both for bed 
and board, for which hard money must otherwise go fotOi 
from thy husband's purse ;— there be splnters as weU as 
wives, who make it a matter of conscience never to buy sbcM» 
body-clothes, towels, shirts, and such like* 

<< Itis a wife's occupation to winnow all manner of coro> 
and to keep a watchful eye that the day-labourers and OQ^ 
dwellers bring not with them, nor carry forth nor oonceiA 
their pokes (^a^«), which under a pretence of holding their 
bottle and scrip, only serve to Ipwer the heap on the bam floor^ 

<< It is a wife's occupation to wash and to wring, or Co see 
well after and be among them, that the soap and firewood be 
not made waste of ; to be brisk at harvest ; and in timft of 
need, while the coppers are boiling the provision,, to help 
her husband to load the cart or the waggon ; to go or ride ta 
market, and sell her butter, cheese, eggs, chickens, geeso^ 
and pigs ; to purchase all necessary things, and to make a. 
true reckoning and account thereof tQ her busbj^id when ^kia 
Tc turns." 
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To addrta lb» ttere homefy direcdouft ladiKiiiniMMr 
ta women of all raalui woukl be cMieaiuriag adfkC) «id cob* 
yerting wholesome rule% iBto iromcal ridicule. Yet if tke 
majority of oiur young women of scanty expectations would 
not fix their eyes so steadily) as for the most part they do, on 
the more elevated and wealthy classes of society^ whom they 
vainly and ruinously attempt to imiute ; if in their views^ 
their education! their habits, their dress, and their manners, 
they could happily be prevailed on to attend more to domes* 
tic duty> and less to trifling amusement and ornamental ac- 
complishments ; if they could be convinced, that to make n 
pudding or a shirt, or even their own gowns, is a species of 
knowledge rather more useful than dancing a minuet« taik« 
ing bad French, or qKuling a piano^forte : we might, in thai 
case, hope to see gradually diminished that shocking uid ei* 
normous mass of venal beauty, which renders our passing 
the streets, after a certain hour, distressing to our fiDclings, 
hazardous to the morals, and injurious to the risbg genera- 
tion. 

Women, indeed, formed on the narrow unphilosophic plan 
here aimed at, would probably not reach that criterion of U>- 
* solute perfection and inequality sought after and expected by 
Mrs. WoLSToncRAVT ; they perhaps would, in some res- 
pects, come under the description of what she calls dome^le 
drudgee^-bMl surely' a more desirable state than being 
drudges to infamy and prostitution. 

IVomen, thus educated and thus instructed, would prob- 
abljr revolt at living as concubines with oixe man, or at in* 
dulging warm wishes for another, perhaps the husband of a 
friend ; they would not only submit to stated returns of re- 
pugnance, but would seise with eagerness and pleasure ev- 
ery opportunity of pouring forth their hearts in gratitude to 
the almighty Creator of the universe. 

When their last hour was come, as' reasonable beings, 
sensible of their frailties and faults, they would naturally 
cast an anxious eye towards that world unknown; thcf 
would neither desire nor deserve the panegyric of a modem 
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fluioK^beri by quitting a scene of trial and tenipCatioD» ca 
which eternal han>ineM €T etenwl imsery depended, wiA 
cold ^difference, or ftqppretted anaietf . 



HISTORY OF KUAVERY. 

A iftjcn more curious or entertaining mlBceUany can hwd- 
ly be imagined) than a laborious compiler might coUate fium 
the frauds, tricks, and mgenious deceptions, by which Ttllains 
and sharpers ekexmt, for aabort time, their miserable caitt- 
«tiee, in the great towns and cities of Europe. London, there 
is reason to beUeTe, stands fiu'emoet aa a mart for thb as veil 
as every other kind of traffic Tldther flock the reprobates 
and vugafooods exiled by their offbnces from all parts of the 
earth; and there, it may be said, the two extremes of Aooesty 
and dishoDesty have taken up their quarters ; there they con* 
lh>ot each other, intrenched like lord WeUington and Mav 
sena, intent upon mutual annoyance and destructkxi, but una*> 
bk to get tlie better, either of the other, or to do more than 
mifticeuvre and skirmish in outposts. The honest are fre- 
quently robbed, and the dishonest frequently hanged—but the 
great body of cither still maintains its stand without any cfimi> 
nution. 

Idle and depraved wretches consider labor too painful to be 
endured, and therefore will steal, cheat, or even cut a throat 
jather than work to earn a livelihood, or acquire property: In 
•very age and country, society has been infested with such be- 
ings, whom frequent detections have driven to the highest 
exertioB of ingenuity to devise new and unsuspected modes 
of fraud and deceptiooi* Of all the inventions of man to tive 
in idleness upon the labors of his fellow creatures, the moac 
ancient, and in its effects the most comprehensive, is begging 
—41 practice, which has struck forth in infinite ramificatiooa 
to every part of the earth, and assumed as many shap» at 
there are objects to be feigned in the great miscellany of the 
ftving world. The fraternity of mendicants have 'renste^ 
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* CYery attempt to dissolve their body, nor will they Taniah till 
the last day shall remove every living creature from the earth. 
After the establishment c^ Christianity, flocks of Christiana de- 
termined to devote themselves to the service of the Lord, in 
their way^ and work no more ; such were the pilgrims, friara 
mendicants. In the mayoralty of sir Francis Child, 1 73S, 502 
persons were indicted at the Old Bailey ; 70 of whom receiv- 
ed sentence of death; S08of transportatioft; aigfatwerefioedy 
impriscmed, or pilloried ; four were burnt in the band ; fimr 
whipped ; and 388 acquitted. < 

In 1733, ten pounds reward waa offered hy the clark of (be 
New River Company, for the apprehension of persons wba 
had wantonly tapped the lupes, and othera that had cut th» 
banks and let the water on their own poaseasions. 

Guinea*dropping was practised in 1700 ; and it waa cua- 
tomary for thieves to carry cocks into retired or vacant placea 
to throw at them, in order to collect spectators, and empty 
their pockets. 

In so popuk>ua a city as London, no place is sacred from the 
contrivances of sharpers. Even the plate used at the corona- 
tion feast of queen Anne, in Wastminster-hall, April 1703, 
was stolen, with table linen, and a great deal of pewter. 
. Mr. Sheridan in the Critie^ forcibly exposes the various 
kinds of puffs used by tradesmen and authors ; and he classes 
them very justly into the puff direct, indirect, &c. The first 
instance which occurs of a case in point, after 1700, is the 
following, from a hair-dresser, which fraternity is notorious 
for extreme modesty and truth in their addresses to the pub- 
lic :— ^ Whereas a pretended hair cutter between the maypole 
in the Strand and St. Clement's church, hath without any pro- 
Tocation maliciously abused Jenkin Cuthbeartson, behind his 
back* at several perscms' houses, and at his own shop, which 
hath been very much to his disadvantage, by saying, that he 
was a pitiful fellow and a blockhead, and that he did not un- 
'elerstand how to cut hair or shave : I therefore the said Jenkin 
Cuthbesutson, think myself obliged to justify myself, and ta 
ttt she worid know that I understand my trade so far, that I 
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chtlienge the aforesaid pretended hair-cutter, or uxy that be- 
long to him, either to shave or cut hair^ or any tbiiig that b^ 
longs to the trade, for five or ten pounds, to be judged bf two 
sofficieot men of our trade, as witness mj hand this 9th dmf 
of November, 1703. Jenkin Cothbeartson." 

Fellows who pretended to cidculate nativides were to be 
met with in several parts of London at the same period: they 
sold ridiculous inventions, which they termed ^igih^ and the 
possessor of diose had but to fancy they would protect thtm* 
selves and property, and the object of the conjuror was ac* 
compKshed. Almanac John obtained great cetebrity in tbb 
art ; it appears that he was a shoemaker, and resided in the 
Strand. ' This fellow and others of bis fraternity, preyed upon 
fools or very silly people only ; their iosses were therc&re of 
very Httlc foment, and tbe turpitude of Almanac John wis 
not quite so great as that of the villahis wbo a^cted illiieaa 
and deformity to rob the charitable, as will appear by the fol* 
lowing notice in 1702: — ^t< That people may not be imposed 
upon by beggars who pretend to be lame, dumb, kc. which 
really are not so, this is to give notice, thiuthe president and 
governors for the poor of London, pitying the case of one 
Richard Alcgil, a boy of eleven years of age» who pre t en de d 
himself lame of both his legs, so that he used to go shoving 
himself along on his breech : they ordered him to be taken 
into their work-house, intending to make him a tailor, upoo 
which he confessed that bis brother, a boy of seventeen years 
of age, aboiit four years ago, by the advice of other beggars^ 
contracted his legs, and turned them backwards, so that he 
never nsed them from that time to this, but followed the trade 
of begging; that he usually got five shillings a day, some* 
times ten shillings ; that be had been all over the countiesi 
especially the west of England, where his brother carried haa 
on a horse, and pretended that he was bom so. He hath also 
given an account that he knows of other beggars that pre^eod 
to be dumb and lame, and of some that tie their arms in thai 
breeches, and wear a wooden stump in their sleere. Tbe 
said president and governors have caused bis legs to be seC 
etraight, and he now has the use of them and walks upright.*' 
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A shocking instance of depravity occurred in March, \7\9. 
A Qtiaker potter of the name of Oades, who resided in Gravel- 
lane, Southwark, had four sons, whom he admitted into part- 
nership with him, and at the same time suffered them to carry 
on btisiness on their own account. This method of proceed- 
ing naturally led to jealousies and envy on both sides, which 
increased to such a degree of rancour, that the father and sons 
appear to have acted towards each other as if no connection 
subsisted between them. The immediate cause of the horrid 
event that renders the tale odious, was the arrest of Oades bjr 
his sons, for the violation of the peace, which they had bound 
him in a penalty to observe, and the consequent expulsion of 
their mother from her dwelling* This act attracted the no* 
dee of the populace, who seldom fail to adopt the right side of 
a question of justice, and as usual they began to execute sum* 
mary vengeance on the house. The sons, an attorney, and 
another person, secured themselves within it, whence they read 
the riot act, and fired immediately after ; a bullet entered th% 
head of a woman, who fell dead ; the assault then became more 
furious ; and persons were sent for Mr. Lade^ a justice : that 
* gentleman bailed the father, knd commanded the sons to sub- 
mit in vain ; he therefore found it necessary to send for a 
guard of soldiers, who arrived and commenced a regular uege; 
but the fortress was not stormed till two o'clock in the moroc 
ing, when a courageous fellow scaled a palisade on the ^ck 
part of the house, and admitted his party, who rushed in, and 
secured the garrison. The son of Oades who shot the woman) 
was tried for the murder, found guilty, but pardoned on his 
father^s intercession, provided he banished himself. 

An extraordinary escape was accomplished in 1716, by a 
highwayman named Goodman, who had been apprehended 
y/nth great exertion and difficulty^ and brought to trial at the 
Old Bcdley, where the jury pronounced him guilty, but at tho 
instant the verdict was given, he sprang over the enclosure^ 
and eluded every endeavour to arrest his progress. Such was 
the daring folly of this man, that he frequently appeared in 
public^ and presuming on his supposed security, actuklly went 
vx>i». IV. 39 
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to Mackerel'* Quftker ooff<ue*hotttei In B*rd0|f«l«Hld«g%te 
tkepurppae of procuring tbetrrest oitLCMumFytowhom h§ 
bad entiruBied 16 pouiid9» to be conrcfed to hk wtfe in the 
eomitry* aod who suppo^ioi; Goodman wottld be baDfad^ bad 
converted it to bis owo. uae : tbere bieakeia&attoni^byaipf 
poimnxentt aod atationed fioiu deaperadoea at tbe door^ armd 
irilhpiatolfytoorderiarepdanyatleeAptataeijsiaghiQB. The 
mom9f9 aware of bia preceotioiH tiatened to tbe case of the 
carrier^ aod studioualy avoided betraying.bim i but tiie inacant 
Goodoumdepptfte^he decliMred who hia client «aa» upon «b^ 
aefend peraooa watched tbe wretch to hia place of 
flwnti wbeee their ettecked bkn, and he them* with^ift i 
reeelntioii. After a ee\»re ceofllct» in which th^ i 
were compelled to braiaebuBidre«dfuUf» 1m was eecuced; bat 
'thfowkig hknaelf dowft in tbe atreeti they werf at taat coaa* 
p^edtobiDdftodcarrybuninacartlopEieM: hewaehangt 
ed eel long after. 

Tbe inatreaaof CbUd'e coffee4ioiue>Wiedefr«ttdodof « 
eendderable awn in September, 1716, bj an ait&d itnungaBa.'^ 
She reoeifed a note by the penny postt wbich appeared tocome 
from Dr. Mead, who foqueoted'her hDoae» aayiag» that a pee* 
cat woaM he aem there for Mm fran Briatolf containing choaca 
drnga, and beg^ng her to pay the aum oC 6 ponodali aUi- 
Uaga to the beaner* The reader will probably, antkipate the 
dinmument $ the bundle waa brought, the meaaf paid f tim 
doctor daclarad hia ignorance of the tranaactaofty the pareel 
waa opened, and tbe contcma found to be rage. 

It ia not often that thefta can fa|B narrated wUchare caku- 
lated to produce a amile ; end ]ret we are mti^ aiatakcaif 
tbe reader doth not relax bia riaible faculttea, when ha la in* 
fomned of a jsingular metlied of stealing wiga» piactiaed m 
1717. Tbie we preaant him vtrbatlm^ from the Weeki|r 
Jeuroal of Marob io-^* The tbieTca have got auch a Tilhiin 
oue way. now of robbing gentlemen, thattbef cut haleattaDiaQk 
the beak dC hackney coachea, and take away their wiga^or fiaa 
head deeaaea of gentlewomen; so a gentleman waa aervadlMt 
Sunday, in Tooley-atreety and another but lait Tueedar m 
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FmylMircih itrcietjg iriMvefeiw tiui SB«r s«nre.lbr « oimtiMi «i 
gtoiitmfm «r gtMltimneo thai ride oingk in tlw nigfei tim^y 
l» ait ift Ibe SonmnX^ wkitb will pr«T«Dt tlmt way eC roMtegv'*^ 
ImoMdiatoljratertlie diaolomnreof the «hochikig fWiAtif 
fffactiftod bf nock jobbers indtbeeoiith leadireoten^ vtiidtfa^ 
impostar we» «icpeted«epebiie ^iew, and thecbtifij^ that had 
f ebiDtaffjr floina iato bia poeketf tiuved lo more wenhf chan- 
aela. It k true the lellow waa a MtUe villaiii,biit hki tHamaf 
aanre aa a bMCOQ lo the unwarf . The wretch pretended to 
ba anbieci ta ^yikfttc iti, and would liH piniMMely kiltt aotne 
dii^ pool» whi^ice he aever feuied to be eoawfed te»a^ 
IplaeatortofeaeavebattdaoBndonaihKia} aoiMllMMa heteffb 
fifiedtbaapaciaiars with frightfol geat«N»and coavulaii^ 
MXioiiai aaif ha would bear fafobead*md Iteba to pieeea^ 
aad^gMkudlj fMoveriDgt» raoaiva the aewardavftilB parfo wtf- 
miC9i bvtthefreqiieDeyofibeeQi^Mtatlettgtbattraetedthe 
notice of the police, by whom be was conreyed in a cbraadfisl 
it to the lord Bsaypri in wbeae pieaenee fcba itcontilwied iilth 
Ae umMl tdoleaea ; that raspeotable magia(raie» uadettafe- 
jDg ibe oAoe^ pby^dan^ presoribed the romptrry and Jaally 
tka work-bouse) where be hadnoaooner arriraUtbaa^fin^g 
it aaalaiat»coiinieff£Bii, he begm le^amend) and baatbiabaaip 
with doublecheerfiibiess. 

AbaoiberiniMquiiy went to as BMUif as twenty lafeiaain 
mam afteiuoani ibe landlords of which were ordered i^ him to 
yvapare a supper for three dficera of the guards, and to pay 
him a shilling for his trouble, and to charge it to the officers. 
The year 1783 introduced a new and dreadful trait in the 
customs of thieves and other YUlains, which seems to have, 
originated in the lazy constitutions of some predatory wretch- 
es in Bristol r where they sent a letter toa shq>s' oarpeater, 
threatening destruction to himself and property, if ^ did net 
depositee certain siim in a plaoe printed oatiyy them. As 
tfattt unfortunate person neglect^ to do sp. Us baase waa bwrat 
in defiance of every precauUon ; ptnd iMk practice waa imaaa- 
dintely adopted throughout the kingdom, to the coij^taM tat- 
n»r of the opulent. Londea bad a threc*fold abare of iocendt* 
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aries; Meed, the ktt«rs inserted in the iiewipi|nn»i 
h^ vmrioiis persoDs^ftfe disgracefol even t»thennti 
ed cberacfttr. The kin^ wat tt length iodwsed toisRie * 
prerlewetieni fdrhidding any penen to comply mUkdeamtids 
foe «EM>oey» end offering 300 pounds reward for the ap p r eh q»» 
sisn of ftttch as hacf> for fonrnenths prerlovs ID the date o£ the 
proclamation^ sent incendiary letcersy or maimed erinfMod 
bis suhjcas for noncompliance. 

A femak) of tolerable aiq|earance> and between thirtf and 
fsfftf years of age, was the cause of much alarm in ITSI, by 
ptetendingto hang faeraetf in different parts of the tetwn. 'Her 
jnetbod wasthnat she foand a convenient sltoation for the e»* 
perimcAt) and mapended herself; an accompftee, always at 
handifor the purpose) insmediately released her from the rope, 
and after rousing the neighbeuthood, absconded. Homani^ 
iodocfd the speoators to take her Imo booses, and alwaya to 
reliofO hrnv who were told^ wAen^mjUkknU^i^c^rptt^ to or^ 
ikuiaitf thai she bad possessed 1500 pounds, but marrying am 
Iiish.captain» he robbed her of erery penny, and Bed, wtikh 
prodated despair, and a determmation to commit suicide. 

Three different sets of sharpers infested the metropolis the 
following winter, who went fitmi house to house whh counter- 
fsited letters of request from the magistrates and rectors of 
Tid,.St Btoys, Lmcohnbire^ and Outwell and Terrington, 
>lorfolk ; representing that dreadfol fires had almost dcs o lsf 
ed, those places ; when, in truth, no such event had happened. 



RELIiiUES OF ROBERT BURETS. 

^ Those of either sex, but particularly the female, who 
are lukewarm in that most important of all things, religioQ. 

^ Ob, my soul, come not thou intb their secret ! I will 
lay before yon the otitlines of my belief. He, who b our aw> 
tiior.and preserver, and will one day ht our Judge, must be 
(not for his sake in llie way of duty, but from the nadve im- 
pulse of o«r hei^s)the object of our reverential awe aadl 



gwmfal adantkiii He it almiglity and mil bomnecmr; w» 
ips vMk and dvpradtat $ hcuce prayer and eveiy other 
aortef derotfoo. < He k not willing tbat any shoiild.peri^ 
but that all ahould come to everlasting life f ce na e qn ep tly it 
must be in every one'a |M>wer to embrace his oftiBr ef * ever* 
laating life ;' otherwise he could not» in justices condemn 
those who did not* A mindi pervaded} actuated and gov- 
erned, by purity, truth and charity, though it does not m<rU 
heeven, yet is an absolutely necessary pre-requisite, without 
which heaven can neither be obtained nor enjoyed ; and 1^ 
divine promise, such a mind shall never fail of attuning « ev- 
erlasting life ;' hence, the impure, the deceiving and the un- 
charitable, exclude themselves firom eternal bliss by dieir un- 
fitness for enjoying it The Supreme Being has put the im- 
mediate adminialrattoo of all this, for wise aod good ends, 
best known to hinsself, into the hands of Jesus Chiistt a great 
personage, whose relation to him we cannot comprehend ; 
but whose* relation to us isa guide and saviour ; and who, 
exc^ for our own obstinacy and misconduct, will brbg us 
all, through various ways and by varbus means, to bliss at 
last. 

These are my tenets. My creed is pretty nearly express- 
ed in the last clause of Jamie Dean's grace, an honest weav- 
er in Ayr^ire : « Lord, grant that we may lead a gude life ! 
for a gude end, at least it helps weel.*' 

^ Coarse minds are not aware how much they injure the 
keenly-feeling tie of bosom friendship, when in their foolish 
officiousness, they mention what nobody cares for recollect- 
ing. People of nice sensibility and generous minds, have a 
certain intrinsic dignity that fires at being trifled with, or 
lowered, or even too nearly approached. 

<< My definition of worth i| short* Truth and humaniqr 
respecting our fellow creatures ; reverence and hunulaty in 
the presence of that Being, my creator and preserver, and 
who, I have every reason lo believe^ will oat day be my 
judge. JThe fint part of my definitioo is the erei^re of uif- 
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imAkct f the laM ii dw thM cf iter ^o§oe$m* 
Wbero I fimiid dHMe two atentuilir I wwM gMdy i 
fliglrtl^ nwDtiofi any mttendant fl a w a « B awa» the 
comeqacncea of human natnie.'* 
The aimcxed Manias ^v€te oompoaed bjTBtattt irliai Ik #tt 
I dream*d I lay where flowers were 8prin|piig> 

Gayly in the sunny beam ; 
List'idng to the wild birds' singing, 
By a falling crystal stream : 

Straight the sky grew bkck and darings 
Through the woods the w^lwinds raTO ^ 

Treea with aged arms were warring 
O'erthe awelling drumlie wave. 

Soch was tiffe'a deoeitfu! momlngt 

Such the pleasures I enjoy'd ; 
But tang ere noon, loud tempests stomung, 

A* my flowery bliss destroyed. 

Though fickle Fortune has deceived me, 
She promisM fair-— performed but ill ; 

Of many a joy and hope bereavM me, 
I bear a heart supports me still.'' 

The following beautiful ver9es are in the collection written by out 
John Lepraik, and composed at a time when hia wife was fretting o- 
ver thdr misfartunes. It is mentionad by Bums, in one of hB poe& 
iCii cpiatka> in these terms : 

* Thcfe was a sang* amang the rest, 
Aboon them a' it pleaa'd mt beat. 
That some kind husband had addreat 

To some sweet wife : 
It thiilFd the heart-strmga through the bf«aat« 
A'tothelifb. 



SONG, 
•somlea 
And faodly clasp thee V my ain ; 



When I upon thy bMom leaa, 
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i ffioTf in ^ sacred dea 
Tbat niftdo usaaey who «iic€ were twaiQ. 

A matual flame inspires us baithy 
The tender look) the melting kiss ; 

Even years shall ne*er destroy our lore > 
But only gie us change o' bliss. 

Hae I a wish ? It's a' for thee ; 

I ken thy wish is me to please : 
Our moments pass sae smooth away. 

That numbers on us look and gaze. 

Weel pleas'd tliey see our happy days, 
Nor Envy's set find aught to blame : 

And aye when weary cares arise. 
Thy bosom still shall be my hame. 

^ I'll lay me there uid take my rest ; 

And if that aught disturb my dear, 
I'll bid her laugh her cares away. 
And beg ber not to drap a tear. 

Hae I a joy ? its a' her ain, 
United still her heart and mine ; 

They're like the woodbbe round the treoi 
That's twin'd till death shall them disjoin. 



ON WINE. 

From an EnglUh PubHcatim,, 

The English, according to the good old custom handei, 
«down to them from Anacreon and Horace, are fond of sing- 
ing the joys of love and wine, |tnd posseks several madrigals 
in no small request, informing all whom it may concern, that 
irhosoever wishes to obtain the myrtle of Venus, mrost walk 
fas steadily as he can] through the vbeyard of Bacchus to 
obtain it. When I declare that my ooly rea^Mi for disaeut^ 
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fug from this established creed, is that It la not true, I shall 
perhaps be ci^nsidcred by these thirsty souls as dry cnougti 
to be burnt for a heretic ; and yet such is undoiibiedly my 
oinnton. I am at this moment casimg my eyes av«^r % map of 
Europe, which decora^e^ the screen I use to keep Boreas 
from my fire-side, and am forcibly reminded by it, that the 
potent Turk, and the gaMant Frcnchmfln, and the amorous 
natives of Spain and Portugal j possess a tract of ttrritory 
Iblly sufRcient to qualify them to vote upon the qaestioii, 
end are at least as much wedded to Venus as the E^gLiUiy 
without being altogether as assiduous In their courtship of 
Bacdnit. It is indeed a curbtis fact> that the inhabitants of 
the continent, like the naimue Midas, conv«n tlvc juice of 
tlio grape into aurum fiotabilf^ and are coiHtnt to resifa 
ditlr port and claret, and to receive Britlsb guineas in ex- 
change from those jolly ilof^s, who con&jdcr the third bottle 
as synonyroous with the third heaven. 

Trelawny, whose pimpled visage be j^ins to proclaim bitu 
m member of this guzzling fraternity, accosted mc last Wed* 
nesday evening in the lobby of Covctu Garden theatre, and 
insisted upon taking me under his arnu on the following day 
to dine with as honest a set of fellows us ever drew a cork* 
My respect for English honesty made m\^ obey the summons, 
with alacrity ; and as the clock struck Bve, I experienced ibe 
honour of an introduction to tlie president, a fat chubby man^ 
cased in a red waistcoat and leather brctchca. Aa he wasjn 
the act of squeezing lemons into a bowl, rivalling in magni- 
ttide that of the devil of Brighton, his salutation was nece^ut-^ 
rily concise, consisting of a momentary elevation of hia ey«St 
a grunt of ** Sarvant Sir,** and a return of his optics down- 
Wards to the object of their adoration. This laconic welcome 
was much applauded by my introducer, who observed to me 
in a side wbisper, that business must be minded. We sat 
down at a quarter past five to a dinner consisting of pork in 
all its yarieiies of leg, sparc'^rib, and chop. It seems that a 
few years ago, one of the tribe of Levi broke the head of a car- 
pentef in a dispute about the possibility of rebuilding t|ic tern- 
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fotpve ^simU to Oie l«ih ^C ^ ttochm beut» M t ppikft nnoAl 
ff excluding tlie detceadMU of Abnib^m. Tbo DQD(v«n#» 
lim wa» MolK toid divertiiif« and bMt fior the frecpeaft JQlerr 
^pOoD oc€$BHmed by caUini^on the compM^y for xxm^^ mA 
aHAUiiQieiits, would for two or three hpurs have highly i^iwsci 
git; I have not lived in England lon^ enough to relish jdie 
givbg of toasu and «eniimenU) fiq,aa lo fed any dtminMtion of 
t)ie h^ad^achci from a jingling ^ntynenit about chamiiagno 
lind r^ pain> nor can I ^e the pi^i^rtety of swallowing Loi^ 
pplUpgwood or Sir Sidney Sroithi w>e^ they might be ao 
vsmh bettf r en^>loyed in battling irith Aiy eouatrynoen on tl^ 
maiuy who by the bye, stomach them at sea just as ill as 1 4o 
in pprt I have a great respect for Mr^ Sheridan, but oid 
Sherry is very little improved by soaking him at the bottom of' 

^ . agjbtsfl^ ^d I csn venture to afl|rm th|^ the Duke of Clarence 
Is noi SQ ambitious of treading io the si^ps of his predecessor 
j|s to wish to convert my belly into a l^utt of Malmsey Msdei- 

^ Iff that ins higlmfss may hfive the lion^ip of floating in th^ 

^"^^ rnHin of it Thisse sentiments, howevery you may be surej 

^^ tbspt to myseUL The songs and bqn mot^ bad for me the at? 

F^ tmctktt of noveltyv and in the mmnbersi inspirfid tl^it Mt^ntiyy 
Msp^ay whieh is due to old age. One thing was worthy of 

s- jBrmnrkf the oldest and feeblest of the i^rty, were precisely 
lhDse» who boasted the loudest of their eM>loits in love sn4 

Ml itMnking. 

, H longed IO eMe the instance of ahl>6 Steven who in our ear- 
Jmk dairef in aos5rer to a varietf of ideclaretosy plans fior a new 
j^emmenty advised the proposers to spare their eioqueoc^ 
trick |hi» repnoQ^ ^ A constitution actsbvft docs not talk.*' A 
wv^wora- veteran pn my left hand carried his glass to his head 
with a tremulous motion like the accidental meeting of two 
J^ysl streamers en a steeple in a high w^nd. Oppoait* to me 
•at another who shuffled into the room on tyro crtttcbes»an4 
whose lower e&tremides were of no more use to hiou than 
those of the macble'thighed monarch in the Arabian» and thf 
rice-president at Uie foot of the table, had his momfy m> pecr 
vou IV. 40 
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fcfted hff tlie paltfv tlMt-faU hmd nhmn tooeliej Us hi 
alraiider in kk etMi«ftvMr 19 briny MftJi^ putUd 10 th^lMH 
rinm to receif e their dftrUni^ bevenife. How Undftbk k the 
ambitiMi of those mea, who sacrifice ftiAe,'heelth,kiid veiidi 
In-wo^ng that tsn-bellkd deitjTf wfio extracts the biaks of 
Hh TOtaries through their paktes ! Ai>oat nine o'clock cosf 
TMalitf had reached its elimftx ; wit afterwards degeneralet 
wtO buflfbonerft and friendship frowned in bestklitf. Con* 
htAou became the order of the night» and I thought noyaetf 
lucky HI reaching tny lodgings at eleven, ^hom being d^ 
tained to sojourn in the watch-house. Is it not lamentabk^ 
Ambrose) to see a race of inteliigent beings^but I hate mot- 
alisdng* 

*'• The othersex are certainly wiser than we j they rardyin- 
dulgc in the pledsufes of the bottl6v till those of love are be- 
yond their reach. Ariadne would never have ukca to BBt> 
chus if she had not been deserted by Theseus, For myself I 
object to convivial clubs for several reasons. The very ei^ 
they have m view k k>st in their eagerness to ebttdn it. Flea* 
iui-e is a nymph by far too independent to come Uke an orange- 
wcneh at a bidding t she must invite herself or she win s^ 
away, even thoogh the first Monday in every month k «p- 
pbintcd to rfcccive her. « Let's be funny nest Sunday,- aaU 
Hh Chuckle to me kst summer, well hire a boat and ^ne it 
Greenwich, rvjs gol a foolscap and bells. Muzz has hired « 
cat's head mask, and Dick Dabble has promised to bring bk 
pea-shooter to pepf ertbe flats in the Gravesend bay— -Dasalbe 
well keep it up in fine style.'* The day came, the party cna- 
barVed at Tower stairs, fbolscspy mask, pea-shooter and alV 
and during the whole voyage were as mute as so many uoaok* 
erel. So much for pleasure as per appointment ! But my ob- 
jection to clubs would not be lessened were they as merry as 
they profess to be. I dislike any established evening 
hient in which women have no share. Why, if I am 
ried, should I and my wife ; if single, I and my mistress, be 
thus kept apart, like the weather glass, she at home, I abroad 
and vice vei^a I I consider a clever, good humoured wife ^as 
/ 
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I tod M flMMH umler Unrtjr a» the pleaitt] to be the 
ittgar fai the chequered pupck4>owl hi maii'i life. The mhid 
•r men hKozicated by the brandy of ambiiioD} toured by the 
lemon of Utigationy and— to oo to the end of the meupbor I 
Were doctor Johneon alive, and writing hit IUBtbtort>I think 
Icoold oomeinibr a paragraph. I adndt [what indeed it 
wonM be a fclly to deny] that woman wna the oante of our 
exclusion from Paradise^ but I am the lest uneasy upon that 
•core from finding that the can occationaUy continue to make 
the wildemett of this world look to like the garden of Eden, 
[at an atonement I suppose for the mischief she has done') 
that it reqnirea no email skill in horticulture to find out the 



The Englkhnmn tpendi hit evening in the company of old 
port ; the Frenchman in that of young women. What is the 
eontequence ? the former is often weary of Ufe^ though seaud 
in the lap of plenty ; the latter an exile and destitute, finds 
himself in a land of brothers, extracting the milk of human 
kindness, even from the boeooi of mdigence. 
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and tlie author was uQiciKiim, In 1811 it iippcart4 in Tn MiUm 
or Taiti» where it was introduced by the fbUowinflr nde.] 

Jifopmwhich at once ehgrmt tkf fa$^ md tag^tigfm tke kemrf m dttf^ 

. at the following, it -were mifer/ui$$ t9 ^er mu/ Mug mtitt 9$ «% 

offreface $han an earmH pe^mmindaiim IV ^Mtn$mkr9 mihhJt 

icaiL It htUf ke wewr , Jy Mme memtM^ w t M ^ om tf rf wwy nip Kiil»^ 
$ke ciii^irtitw i^flMt^ ^ M9 imBmmmUH^mm 4« ^ Ms famni. 
We eemUkr ew t e 9k m $ ne emkkmg ^.tpeamm V* d^^priafn Smm- 
furebg^viagi$9f€nmmcfUpla9e^freeer<A ^ 

Whebs, *mid Italia's erer sunny lands ; 
J'ast by the strtoms of To^ Ferrars stetdt, • 

At manhood's full extend dow-j^tt^irrHi'd, 
In splendid leisure yo«n|^ Comrno lifM ; 
Of Hymen's eouch the fiirst, and beat MvVd 
Each c^ft kmd nature lent bil^ art inpimr'd. 
He knew, and lor'd his city, yet wmOd k9tm, 
What other cities diffei«nt had to ahowi 
Eager to gratify his stretching mind. 
To one small reahn too narrowly eonfin'd. 

To tell his sire his wish, was to succeed ; 
The son but hirfted, and the sire agreed; 
And, as became him, MI supi^ied he wm% 
And to jironia first his ^Dutney bent'; 
On whose fair sh<»e each distant natioD meets. 
And filla with various tongues her peopled atnets;, 
Eadb object, there, his strict attention dicw, 
Mnch he obserr'd ;>--but, still, found something new ; 
And sought it still, for, knowledge all 1^ eftd. 
Him, who could furnish that, he dee<^d his IHend. 

Of graceful presence, and inviting niim. 
He, in csch place of full resort, was seen : ^ 

On the thiong'd quay, or in the busy hall. 
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And, ikiU'd m'toilfitet»«e«4Mi^oiUit4riuai to M. . 
i^M Mgings, OB a hrgt qiUditngk'* •idei 
To hiiD^ t^ Ihkiktef, farther tboilgbt lu^plM i 
And, aa each hour of pafetini^ day wefit bf. 
Some •oelie» Worth not^ stHl met hia curioua tye. 
Tet one. amohy thfc ret tt he oft had weiflifd^ 
Aiid» ol^eiicat tfeeB,*the stotM^^er ra«k Hinade: 
Par the tad sigh; that keen vkifiMrtime dsav. 
Still to hit hreaat aa eaaf aeceM Iomw. 

Ai ha^ each morn^ the rising Mm heheld* 
Ere f0l tiie iM^mg mpimm wkh eiowda waa, fiU'4 :. 
On one same i^otf.aa still ho look'daround»p.t - 
One soKtarjr widish ha alwagra found: 
A porter^ gnrh 4aelar'4 hia pMMBt jroha I . 
Bat his iHiola mltfi * Mrth siq^enar q^oho s 
Sighs 4^iiikiBl»MSt in a|te of shsme would ris«^ . 
And tears, laprsss^d* flow'a faster fiom his' ^aiy 
Which with a irws iXrf rtpf he wipVi aws^» > 
Sad emblem of hia Ibrtune'a deep decay. 

The youth, who^ pt^jrlngy aaw the ftequent|;rief. 
Thought pity h1awiifiri» csnying no relief ( 
And gcoCTons^ cw r i o»s, aoujf^ to hnow, 
fii hopes to ease the atrsi^pef'a hcartielt wo^ 
Comaro call'^ him tem Ua wv^ched atand » 
He came, and mSm^ irailad his command. 
Thinking seam cMmd woq14 a mite affi^^ . 
Just to support a being he ahhor*d. 

But other bosiasss ftU'd Coviaro's breast. 
And his kind suit in tawd e wa t words he prest 
Begged that he vMid has oMiae of grief impart 
To one^ who kv^ lo siiothe sn aching heart, , 
And sltr^f thaiigM» however law his sphere, 
Hie man «4m fell afiktion W^rth lus care ; 
But hers biMstVIt the rtaeke of fickle fate 
Waa idlfa m him who'd known a better state. 
** Then vfhkf said he, <* new lei false shame conceal 
Whate V, with truth, a sufferer may reveal ; 
And if m^ happier kA may ease thy^ woes. 
Whatever a stranger's ear may learn disclose.** 

The liafniag wretch each word with wonder heard, 
■Ut they wtft virtne's dictates, and was oli^er*d ; 
Yentur'd to thraw his lavish badge aside. 
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ABd» <1hu, wHli muAf c w U kl ea c e nq^ d 

•* I wai not «lwiyt wlMt I now ^ipev. 
But, tratlu» Uif noUenett iiath cliiil«ig'4U-bMc. 
First— Fm a Modcm--yet9 as here coniB^d, 
Mast wish thee, as thy mMet 4octriBeap kind : 
O ! lore f % fsKli— but hate not me fcr Hii&e» 
Which, Wert tfaen bom a Ta>k» had stiU been tUne. 

*< Nestt know, e^er muk to Una moat abjeet atsde, 
Smyrna once saw meliappy, thongh not gveat; 
By merchandize with somptnooa aftneaoe bleft» 
iknd sweet eontent, nHiieh 'gT<ei% ones se id om taale. 
But oh ! to hAtfe detfu^est, favinga no relief;^ 
It adds a strongper, keener ptat^ to grieC— 
FoTf^e these tears, whieh titter, aa tiiey flow, 
A Bon*s^--a husband's.^-Haid a IkOtt^ wo ; 
To swell each sigh ^hese diffisrvnt ieriings joiii 
For all these dear relations once were mine. 
Nor did the hopes of adding* to my store 
By lawless plunder, send me Irom my tfhore i 
To gMn in bloody fields a hero's name^ 
And i^each o*er slaiighter'd heaps a warrior'a fiosc. 
Twas duty bade me eatoh the eomingp gal^ 
And filial lote that hoisted e««ry sail ; 
Twas to a iktfaer'a fbod emibraoe I went. 
Ere yet his lamp of lift was wlio% spent i 
To i^e my sire once mote his kmg lost boy. 
And fill his heart with all a parent's joy. 

** For Cyprus, then, I saUfd i— what since befiri. 
Let these ^e chains,— this abject habit tell i 
Which with for erer growing giief I bear. 
And, now, the ftmrth drear wintw sees me wear ; 
And years may roll on years, mistopp'd my grid^ 
Till wdcome death shall brinff hia last rdief. • 

And long, ere thir sad hour, my frinds finten 
May, drooping^ o'er my death untiaidly, menni { 
My fond, (4d sire, perhaps, my fi^te unknown. 
Wailing* my ravish'd life, consume his own ; 
And what dire pangs my orphan ehildven &el» 
If thou'st a tender paient, thou may^ telL** 

He ceas'd ;— tears stopp'd his aecenta i— «nd the lest 
A silence, far beyond all words, exfvest'd. V 

Nor spoke Comoro more,— be, too^ waa mute^ 
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Kot langoAge fip«md hii fellow grief to makti 

Bat struggling with a tender^ bortting siglit 

^Scarcely ■oi>b^ forthm-Frieod, take tbis smaU snpplr*. 

'Twin yield thee some relief ;—tfid were it mine 

To give»—Uit8 and liberty ahmad be thine ! 

He took the gold, and bow^d^— then, alow retoni'd. 

And, as waa wont, in mknt sorrow inouni*d. 

Comaro see in other guise tgpptn ; 
Sudden he stopped the uwnrailhig tear : 
And be, aaid h^ mj soul, thj joy expressed ; 
nria in thy power to nuike the wretched bless'd : 
Now am I bleas'd indeed, sinee on my wealth 
Depends another's beings— fireedom,r-healtb^ 
*Tii I can bid the sun of mercy lUne ; 
His healthy his liber^, his liie, are mine : 
Whate'er he has of joy, or might receive, 
His country, diSdren, wires, sre mine to give. 
)low, India's lord amid his boundless store 
And endless mines, compared with m9 is poor, 
i^uick, then, Comaro, to his ransom flee^ 
And let this morning^ sun behold him free I 

Straight to the govemor^Cornaro went. 
His name, his rank, his cause of coming sent; 
Nor needed long to wait :— his errand told, 
Bringing that ne'er refiis'd credential— gold ; 
The price required for liberty he gave ; 
^d quick retum'd to find the now but fanc/d ^ve. 
And saidr— Be free !— His tran^rts who can tell ? 
\niich only his who caui^d it could excel ; 
Prostrate, before him, m wild joy he Ml ; 
Gladness and wonder in bis bosom wrought. 
With lab'ring gratitude his soul was ^ught ; 
Nor had he power to utter half he though^. 
Yet,— O, my great deliverer !— he cried. 
Can such tranacendant woi^ in man reside i 
Ob can it be,— that Christian doctrines teach 
Virtues beyond our sacred prophet's reach ? 
Yet oh !— whatever the wondrous cause,— receive 
As much of gratitude as words can g^ve! 
Nor let these bursting tears its force destroy, 
flfUves late of grief, soft offspring now of joy. 
And how my deeds ^baH with my words asr>^» 
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Let me once fqwh i^ MUBllTf tbQa.iMt w^ 

And know ^ gei^Broua^bouiit^ was no^ Loftt; 

I •corn to Mk th^Q wlui tliy freedom q99l ; 

^^^,— to n^ gpalitu4fl hai no ppgavdr^ 

Up to thy worth TU rooMure thy pQward. 

But Q«A that b9 f-^Stop^ thitre, Q<irnm Mudf 

If you are b«p^, { aiQ iffrf th«ivpaid. 

And lest your happi^i^ ahqiild ji^et dtttajTt. 

Here's gold, wbe^witk \Q «pe^ thee 4>a thy vaj I 

If grateful t^QjU wj^l bf^*-at thy iftufV^ 

Amidst thM^ 9Uy«». who tjbese p^ bomUgei 9Ioiot» 

Search out 999^ Ghnat^Mt. fkq^ tho w^^^^M^ lnod« 

Who best oMiy wdrili ftwOoiP-fiww *y hand I 

Then, think, 'tis in ^ pvgp9^ %!» |iff mj debt 

By ahewing bun tbi^ «<ercf thou hfit m«t! 

He said,— and to hia lodgipgi back retuiiv*4 
Honour's hiri^t lantp wixhii^ him gen^y buioj^ ; 
Felt and enjoy'd the ript oChis .btca»t. 
While oonscience#vmfih'd oHt the noUe feaai. 

Aa free as air, from prison juat broke o«t» 
The Moslem, instantly the hajcbouc a»ught; 
i;*bere found a ship, all trim with swelling sail^ 
And juat prepared to catch the fav*ring g^4ea^ 
Smyrna her port i-«-WLth pr^speroua win4b| she fiic^ 
And gives him to hia home, and fgnoer joys. 

Livonia, now, as bis Ferrara,. known, 
"Wlicre^ iiaxt, for koQwledge, is Comoro flown ? 
For a scMil'a banquet far he need not fly, . 
Venice, old Ocean's fiMiest child so nigh. 
O'er the fam'd Adriatic, where sbe stood. 
That swells, unenyious of the Tuscan flood i 
Though Naples, Florence,, on his banks he nan^ 
And to him Tyber pours, from Rome, its streams. 
When o'er the Continent fell slavery flew, 
Hither» the godd^s, ^.iberty, withdrew j 
Here, plac'd her ei^, her stafl^ her armour hero» 
And as her own flerce Sparta« held it dear. 
£ach art and science this their dwelling own. 
As guardians to their goddess Freedom^s throoe i 
And, as her handmaid, busy Commerce toils, 
Uer sister-goddess. Plenty, cheerful smiles. . 

Here gla4 Cornaro fix'd^— and hop'd to Bnd 
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AH that migbt please a knowledge-loving^ mind. 
Where the tall coliunns rose in beauteous wreath, 
Or sculpture seem'd to speak^ or pamt to breathe. 
Andy ah ! he little thought,— the hour was nigh» 
When all the pleasures of Ids nund should die ; 
The beams ^science from his soul retire,' 
And fade^-"extingui8h'd by a Tiobler fire. 
As kindled wood, howler its Barnes migbt rise^ 
When the bright sun appears, in embers dies. 
Soon as his breast perceiT*d the powerful ray. 
Whatever before possessed it, instantly gave way. 
As, in the wood, beneath the lightning's beam, 
Plerish the leaves, and the whole tree is ftame : , 
MBnervOf sudden, from his soul was fled. 
And Vemu reigned, exclusive, in her stead. 

A thousand hxt ones^n Love's frolic train^ 
Long at the youth had bent their shafts in vain ; 
Launched from the wanton eye they sought his heart, 
, But Virtue's buckler stSIl repulsed the Sart 
Nor all their force, or poison, need he foar, 
Tirtue must tip the shaft that enters there. 
As diamonds scorn the keenest powers of steely . 
And touch'd alone, by fellow-gems, can fed. 
One glance at last, an easy passage found. 
And, imdhrectedf made the deeper wound ; 
Fkom MtdeH%f9 bright quiver it was sent, 
Mor knew its beauteous owner where it went* 
From chaste Delphina's powerful eye it came, 
Malta to Venice lent the charming dam^ 
Bfalta,— 4>less'd Isle '.—whose daughters all are fi|ir. 
Whose sons to manly fortitude are dear. 
So properly do love and glory meet. 
And beauty, still, with valour, holds its seat. 
To Venice, by a noble fiither sent. 
Some pleasing moons the fair one there had spent; 
Benca^ a taider uncle's careful eye ; 
To whom, but him, should then Comaro fly ? 
To him hb cause of anxious grief unfold ? 
His country, name, and parentage, he told f 
At once, oonfoss'd his honourable flame. 
And begg'd permission to address the dame^ 
To the sweet maid Comaro urgent sued, 
VOL. XT. 41 
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f And fair Delphina to hb hopes «tibdiied ; 

[ Nor, modesty, herself, a blush put on. 

To be by such a lover qiuckly won. 

Smoothly, thus far, to happinesa, be went. 
Nothing* was wanting^ but tfae sire's consent ; 
Which one, endow'd as he, was sure to gain. 
And when, once seen, would certainly obtain. 
*Th' observing^ uncle mark'd the wond'rous youth, 
I Fathom'd his lore, his constancy, and truth : 

I . Said,— to her fiither, pleas'd, he would them speed. 

* He said,— and soon the enamoured youtii agreed. 

Lo ! with its precious freight the vessel stoi'd, 
Comare, and his happiness, on board. 
Bless'd with chatte beauty, he such trifles scom'd 
As Jason stole, or Menelaus inoum'd.' 
Can gold, the heart, like conquering beauty mofe ? 
Or what is tust compp'd to Mocred low f 
And now, for Malta, with full sails they stmd, 
I Came, saw, and all but touch'd the promised land. 

1 ' When, sad scefie of Fortune's altering brow. 

False, as the skies above, or seas below ; 
A Turkish galley mark'd them from aftr. 
Pursued their vessel, unprepar'd for war ; 
Resistance vain, by numbers overborne^ 
To Smyrna were they carried slaves forlorn. 
. Can vfwrdt — what thought can scarce concave— «spfCfli 
The uncle's, virgin's, lover's deep distress ? 
Compar'd with which the mangling knife would please; 
And the fierce rack's severest pangs be ease. 
I And now, expos'd to public sale they stood, 

« Amidst the bartering Turk's insulting crowd : 

Jmmortal §oulg the prcperty decreed 
Of the best bidder, — like the ox, or steed. 
E'en this the lovers bore, each other near. 
And, yet ui^arted, felt no AiU despair. 

But^ see, at length, accomplish'd wo arrive ! 
To deal the last, sad wound, she had to give : 
Her sable store she cull'd, the dart to find* 
Nor left one half so venomed shaft behind* 
Among the dealers of this cruel fair, 
• Traffic hcciu^'df— thui makes mankind its ware ; 

A youthful Tiu-k pasa'd young Cornaro by, 
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Health fluah'd his cheek, and lusjt inflam'd fai« ^e. 

And to the female slaved his way he bent, 

Twas there his gold must have its wanton vent. 
How shoold Delphina, then, escape his sight. 

Too fiitally, in midst of sorrow/ bright ? 

Her breast took beanty from the heaving sigh ; 

Nor could the tear that drown'd eclipse her eye ; * 

But falling on her damask cheek, it stood,. 

Like the pearl dew-drop on the morning bud. 
He quickly saw the too distinguished fair. 

And thoi^t his prophet's paradise was there. 

Her price, at once, unquestioning he paid. 

The fatal ^eil around her beauties spread, 

And dragged exulting off, the swooning maid. 
*Twas then Comaro felt distress complete. 

And knew the worst extreny: of torturing fate. 

Furies to plague him, now, had striven in vain, 

Nor (jawing vultures could increase his pain. 

Too fierce for human nature to sustain. 
He sunk beneath ^is sorrow's dreadful load. 
And, senseless, from excess of anguif»h, stood. 

When, \o !— one j^ver Turk among th6 rest. 
And more disting^ish'd by his costlier vest, 
A nicer curiosity expressed. 
Each slave examined, as he pass'd along. 
And on each circumstance attentive hung. 
He ask'd their country, parentage, and name, 
And how each drooping wretch a slave became. 
Behold him to Comaro now apply ; 
Full on his face he fix*d a stedfiist eye ; 
Then, ask'd his soul, if what he saw was true. 
And, that it was some sure reflection knew. 
Hb nerves, all trembling with the glad surprise. 
To heaven he stretch'd his hands, and rais'd his eyes. 

And then,— I thank thee, Mahomet !— he said. 
Hither, by thy divine direction led, ^ 

Sounds struck Comaro's ear he ought to know. 
And wak'd him from his dismal trance of wo. 
He saw the Turk prepared for his embrace. 
Marked the warm transport g^leaming in his hot* 
Comaro saw the slave he once set free. 
And cry'd aloud— Great God of Hosts !— 'tb He ! 
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Then, iWdcd in each otbef** «» thfy stood. 
And words wdfe test in joy's o'erwiid^iig iood. 
The Twk, at length, recpfwring, resr'd his herf. 
And now,r-4ic said,-ffly mighty dd)t is psid» 
Which, wert thou not the slave I now marty, 
FtefHTisn mines were much too poor to psy. 

To the msa^nerdisBt, thM^b^stret^'d his hsad; 
And tske^— he ssid,r-whate'cr thy wsnU demand^ 
Quick, set my friend, snd his ccmipsnion freei 
Name thou the price, unharterHupf I sgwe. 
Theransom'd home he led, in homiteoua strt% 
His swcUing soul with godlike joy dat^ 
Resembling that which fiU'd BUSOmdOa^^ hffa^ 
When Adam in his psradise he plsc'd. 

Hi» lofty hall, with richest sofas gnc'd* 
His wives, his children, in doc older plac'd s 
Sach was his will though hidden lus intfliit, 
8ate with mute wonder, waiting the event 
Among them all he, then, Coniaro led. 
And wip'd away a tear of joyr-'4hcn said, 
Te of my licensed bed, ye partners fair, 
Who my dMded loTe, yet «|rtfa^%hare» 
And ye, the issue of our honest joys. 
If aught my words avail, ye generous boys ; 
My children, and my wires, to whom I n^er, 
But, by my dismal exile, caus'd a tear ; 
If, in my absence, ye not falsely moum'd. 
If your vast joy was. true when I re^xxnCd ; 
If ^liah saw you, without g^e, rejoice. 
And our dread prophet heard your retU voice ; 
Kow, more adore iifiHB,— prostrate praise JK$ powerv 
Admire his bounty's unexhausted slme i 
But now, froiitf chaise I freed the ciq>tive's haads. 
And here, Comaro, my deliverer stands. 

All prpstrate at thai sacred name they fell, * 

How touch'd, true Gratitude, akme^ oaa teU i 
TVve Oratitudtt that dictated their joy, 
8mil'd in each cheek, and spoke in every eye. 
The Moslem saw, with joy, the pleasing scene, 
, The heart-felt throb thrillkl wsrm thh>ugh eveiy vein « 
Their gratitude his inmost soul spprov'd, 
Which loudly toJd how much himtel/^v^ loJr*<J, 
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9ow baste,— ^ said,— the smnptnous (bist {>ic|Mure» 
My wives to deck the banquet be your care. 
As if gteat Otiomafh himself, were there ! 
For know, th* imperial Crescents sacred flame, 
Camiot more homage, than Comaro, claim. 
And you, my sons, whfttePer my ward^robeif boas^ 
Whatever of gold, or gems, I have of cost. 
For him brin^ forth. But, why tiut down-cast eyef 
That chedc yet pale, and that still heaving^ sigh? 
Freedom thou hast;— and whatever wealth can give, 
Is my blskt task;— thine only, to receive. 

CcnnaroblushM and sigh'd, and would have spoke. 
But as hrstrove, sobs still his accents broke ; 
The uncle saw, }iet silent, his distress. 
And, what Cqpiaro could not,— ventured to express. 
He told the tale of love^— the fair pourtray'd, 
PtenciPd the semblance of the bhic^y'd maid, 
Brc this, periiaps, some Turk's abandoned prey, 
Tom, ever torn, from her lov*d lord away ; 
Her liege lord doom'd no other bliss to prove. 
Than life, and horror,— if 6er»^ ofhve. 

The BCoslem, sorro Vmg, heard the fiital tale. 
Fearing his utmost bounty, here, must fail ; 

Fearing,,he never could the maid restore, 

Victim, ere this, of some rude tyrant's power ; 

Bre this conceal'd in some embowering grove, 

Where but usurps the sacred name of l&ve. 

Some close Seraj^Ut^ gloom, from whose dark bourne. 

No maid did e'er mviolate return. 
But as this thought perplex'd his laBMng^ brain. 

And Mope to cheer his heart still toU'd in vain. 

The elder blessing of his fViutiU bed, 

JSSt wit, all sudden smil'd, snd cheering said. 

Thee first. Creator, Allah ! I adore, 

^ntrac'd, mysterious, wonder-working power t 

How can thy kwest servant's untried noon 

OC useless life deserve so vast aboon ? 

Be hush'd all griefi^ and open every ear. 

And my words, chiefly, let Comaro hear ; 

And let my sire his generous ofispring own. 

While I, not vainly, boast I am hit son. 

If m^ exulting soul aright divine, 
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To make Comaro bless'd is q^y mine i 
Within these walls now droops the pictur'd bk. 
Chaste yet as snow, and pure as noontide air ; 
Haste, then', jre slaves, O haste, and quick return 
' With the fair Christian that I bought this numk- 
Retum'd ,-^Belpbina bless'd th^ eager eycB, 
And fill'd each throbbing heart with wild surprise. 
Then, thus, the Moslem's son, with man^f air. 
As to her loyal lord be led the blushing fiur : 

My friend f— in this bless'4 moment, be it mine. 
Taught by thyself, to show a soul like thine t 
A soul, that strires e'en with Coraaro's wmth. 
Forgive the vaunt ;— ibr idrtue saub it forth > 
By Mecca's sacred tempie here I swear. 
In thy gay paradisey^great prophet, hear ! 
Were all the trewure here, before my sight. 
That fill'd Damascus' plains with glittering^light. 
When, in full triumph, furious Caled rode. 
And bath'd the Syrian sword in Grecian Uood ; 
Should some great sultan say-i-this maid resign. 
And the wtK>le wealth of all the East is thine ; 
From him, unhesitating would I turn. 
And look upon the paltry bribe with scorn. 
y With maddening gaze such beauty we survey. 
Which virtue^ only, in exfibange can pay. 
'Tis thee^ bright goddess. Virtue, I pursue. 
To thy bright beams I lift th' aspiring view ; 
Thus prostrate, thy ennobling power I own. 
And sacrifice my panitn* at tl^ throne. 

80 saying,— with a smile their hands he join'd. 
.\nd his rich prize, with deep-drawn sighs, resign'd. 
Virtue was pleas'd, and own'd in heaven above. 
How deeds, like these, e'en gods with pletsuie move. 

What joy the raptur'd lovers' souls posseas'd. 
What conscious pleasure toueh'd th^ father's Iveast, 
How all around their vast delight express'd, 
i<st, m th' attempt, the fault* ring muse prove wei^ 
^t children, parents, lovers, Virtue, tpeak f 
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1 iiose traDquil comforts we eAploy> 

That neither grow, nor wane, 
That never Use to rapturous joy, 

Nor sink to rapturous psJn. 
Had bounteous fartone dei^'d to bless, 

What courses had I run ; 
RoU'd on from foUy te excess, 

Unchecked — perhaps undone : 

But Poverty, ere I could stray, 

With power coercive stood. 
Bound down my heart to virtue's way. 

And fbrcM me to be good. 
I fell in love— the smiling mud 

Was lovely, feir, and young ;-— 
What grapes in her actions played ! 

What music from her tongue ! 

I ask'd the listening fair to bless, 

If bliss she could bestow ; 
She tum'd and saw my tattered dress, 

She frown'd, and answered— «No. 
But even then no tear I shed, 

Nor did I grieve at this ; 
For oh! how oft the nuptial bed 

Has prov'd the grave of Uiss i 
I once was sick— the cordial drop, . 

Though needed, was denied. 
And oft the fluttering pulse did stop, 

Unquicken'd, unsupplied* 
But He, whose povrer can all control, 

Was pleas'd to heal and raise ; 
The Great Physician made me whole, 

And ask'd no pay but praise. 
Hunger and thirst I often feel ; 

But this the wise might choose, 
For this gives sweetness to the meal, 

That luxury would refuse. 
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The manU|(||(nuid, the naing dc^me, 

With fields mnd groves I see. 
And sometimea wish that such a home 

Had been decreed to me. 

But stop the wish and check the prayer. 

And dare the truth to tell ;^- 
. If sovereign virtue be not there, 

*Tis but a splendid hell. 

Perhaps the owner feels the frown 

Of justice while it wams ; 
Perhaps upon a bed of down 

He wears a crown of thorns ; 

Or if no furies should corrode, 
And heaven and conscience share ; 

Perhaps *tis the fotiom abode 
Of vanity and care* 

This costly, this laborious pain, 

In bliss t' appear so high, 
May be, perhaps, an effort vain, 

To tell the world a lie. 

Perhaps these luscious prospeas cloy 

From a too frequent view ; 
Perhaps they gave my soul a joy 

The owner never knew. 

At least my fiuicy there may rove, 

Untrespassing, unknown, 
There she may sport from grove to grove, 

And call them all her own. 

There Wit may cull from every bower. 

Without offence, or wrong ; 
And there the Muse may pluck a flower. 

To decorate her song. 

Howe'er he scorn my rags to see, 
Dress'd out in gallant trim ; 
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